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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  New  Chapter  9 of  the  Laws  of  1901  created  a State 
^rLabor!*  Department  of  Labor  out  of  the  existing  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  office  of  Factory  Inspection  and  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  new  Department,  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  is  described  elsewrhere,  expects  to  continue  the 
quarterly  Bulletin  heretofore  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  to  make  it  still  more  comprehensive  in  its  treat- 
ment of  industrial  relations.  Trade  disputes  in  particular  will 
receive  the  attention  that  their  importance  deserves.  In  the 
past,  the  absence  of  a periodical  publication  rendered  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  unavail- 
able until  the  publication  of  its  annual  report;  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  now  removed.  The  bureau  of  factory  inspection  will 
also  have  matters  of  current  interest  to  be  reported  oftener 
than  once  a year,  and  such  information  will  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  quarterly  Bulletin. 

w>  n 

Number  of  A t the  end  of  December,  1900,  the  labor  organi- 
Trade  Unions.  Zations  in  New  York  State  numbered  1,679,  with, 
9ii  aggregate  membership  of  242,484  men  and  women.  The  num- 
ber of  new  unions  reported  in  October,  November  and  December 
was  95;  while  the  number  of  unions  that  disbanded  or  united 
with  other  trade  organizations  was  51,  leaving  a net  gain  of  44. 
The  largest  net  increase  (16  unions)  was  among  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees,  together  with  retail  trade. 
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Decline  in  The  decline  in  membership  reported  for  the  third 
Membership,  quarter  of  1900  continued  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
but  affected  different  localities  and  trades.  The  interior  towns 
and  cities  had  a net  gain  of  1,329,  whereas  New  York  City  unions 
suffered  a loss  of  4,226.  The  extra-metropolitan  increase  is 
mainly  due  to  the  formation  of  a union  of  marine  firemen  in  Buf- 
falo; the  decline  in  New  York  affected  chiefly  the  clothing  and 
tobacco  trades,  painters  and  post  office  clerks.  The  aggregate 
membership  at  the  end  of  1900  was  242,484  (232,080  men  and 
10,404  women)  as  compared  with  245,381  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; a loss  of  2,897. 

# 

*>  » » 

The  percentage  of  labor  unionists  idle  at  the 
unempio*  ment.  en(j  December  was  22.0  as  compared  with  19.4 

in  1899,  26.7  in  1898  and  22.6  in  1897.  The  increase  in  1900  as 
compared  with  1899  was  the  result  of  unfavorable  conditions 
in  New  York  City,  particularly  in  the  clothing  and  building 
trades.  For  the  entire  quarter,  October  1-December  31,  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  idleness  was  less  in  1900  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years,  the  percentages  being  4.4  in  1900,  4.6  in  1899,  8.9 
in  1898  and  5.8  in  1897.  In  the  interior  towns  and  cities  the 
percentage  of  idleness  for  the  last  quarter  of  1900  was  only 
2.9  as  compared  with  5.4  for  New  York  City.  The  largest 
amount  of  continuous  idleness  was  in  the  clothing  trades  (10.4 
per  cent  in  the  entire  State,  12.8  per  cent  in  New  York  City). 

* & 


The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port 
immigration,  Qf  New  York  in  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1899:  74,432  in  the  former  and  74,892  in  the  latter. 
Italians,  Hebrews  and  Germans  predominate;  but  the  largest 
increments  of  increase  are  among  the  French  and  Greeks,  while 
the  number  of  Finnish,  Polish  and  Hungarian  immigrants  de- 
creased. 
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Building  The  statistics  of  the  New  York  City  building 
operations,  department  respecting  the  number  of  plans  ap- 
proved and  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  buildings  show  the 
existence  of  normal  conditions  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900. 
In  Buffalo,  a considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899  is  accounted  for  by  the  erection  of  numerous 
hotels  in  anticipation  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Syra- 
cuse has  likewise  experienced  a notable  increase  in  building  en- 
terprise, while  in  Rochester  the  decline  from  1898  to  1899  was 
continued  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900. 

* * 

Free  In  1900  the*  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  in 
K*Bu1re^fnt  New  York  City  registered  5,732  applicants  for 
work,  a,s  compared  with  5,289  in  1899,  and  secured  situations 
for  2,969  persons  as  compared  with  2,401  in  1899.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1900,  the  increase  in  situations  secured,  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1899,  was  11.7  per  cent. 

**  ** 

For  the  Negotiations  are  progressing  toward  a compact 
strikes.  between  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  International  Typographical  Union  which, 
if  adopted,  will  establish  the  peaceful  methods  of  arbitration 
in  place  of  strikes  or  lockouts  in  that  large  part  of  the  printing 
industry  controlled  by  the  Publishers’  Association.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  provides  that  all  matters  of  dispute  between 
a publisher  and  his  employees  belonging  to  the  union  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration;  such  arbitration  is  to  be  preferably  local, 
failing  which  the  dispute  is  to  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the 
national  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the 
Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Publishers’  Association  and, 
when  needed,  a third  person  to  be  chosen  by  these  two.  The 
text  of  the  proposed  agreement  is  published  in  the  Bulletin. 
It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Publishers’  Association  in 
February,  and  is  now  being  voted  on  by  the  local  branches  of 
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the  International  Typographical  Union.  If  approved,  it  will  be 
a most  important  step  toward  the  peaceful  solution  of  trade 
disputes  and  will  serve  as  an  example  for  other  industries. 


* *>, 


Labor  The  Bulletin  contains  statistics  concerning  the 
a 11  Abroad?**  number  of  disputes  settled  under  the  Compulsory 
Arbitration  Law  in  New  Zealand;  strikes  in  England,  Austria 
and  Denmark;  trade  unions  in  England,  Denmark  and  Sweden; 
the  labor  market  in  Germany,  and  unemployment  in  France.  It 
also  gives  the  substance  of  an  important  decision  of  the  English 
Court  of  Appeal  on  the  status  of  trade  unions  under  the  Trade 
Union  Acts,  which  confer  certain  privileges  upon  the  unions  and 
exempt  them  from  some  of  the  liabilities  of  ordinary  corporations 
or  joint  stock  companies. 

VI  Vl 


Labor  Laws  The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
Annulled.  marked  by  four  exceedingly  important  decisions 
of  the  New  York  courts  in  the  sphere  of  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  un- 
constitutional those  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  which  require 
public  officials  and  contractors  on  public  work  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees the  rates  of  wages  current  in  the  locality,  and  to  use  no 
stone  dressed  outside  the  State;  while  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  defined  the  scope  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law, 
virtually  limiting  its  application  to  public  buildings  and  other 
construction  work,  and  has  declared  illegal  a contract  for  public 
work  giving  preference  to  union  labor  at  an  increased  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  four  decisions  are  important  on  account  both  of 
the  fundamental  legal  principles  and  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. It  is  estimated  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  public  work  involving  $100,000,000. 
Nearly  all  of  those  contracts  contain  a stipulation  that  work- 
men shall  receive  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  If,  as  contractors 
claim,  this  clause  restricts  their  freedom  in  hiring  labor  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate,  they  will  gain  several  million  dollars  as  a 
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result  of  the  decision;  for  their  estimates  were  made  and  their 
bids  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  wage-rates.  Under  the 
ruling  of  the  court  holding  these  contracts  illegal  on  account  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  the  taxpayers  will  bear  the 
extra  expense  without  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  em- 
ployees obtain  American  wages — unless  the  courts  invalidate  the 
contracts  and  require  the  submission  of  new  bids,  or  unless 
the  workmen  combine  to  exclude  such  immigrant  labor  from  the 
work  in  hand  as  refuses  to  maintain  existing  rates  of  wages. 

* &, 

The  Policy  of  One  of  the  grounds — perhaps  the  chief  ultimate 
Legislation,  reason — on  which  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  law  is  declared  unconstitutional  is  that  in  pre- 
scribing a minimum  compensation  for  its  employees  the 
State  may  increase  the  cost  of  its  work,  and  hence  also 
the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  its  citizens;  that  in  paying 
more  than  the  market  rate  of  wages  the  State  is  using  public 
funds  for  other  than  public  purposes.  This  view  has  been  urged 
with  force  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court;  while  the  dis- 
senting opinion  did  not  discuss  the  policy  of  this  legislation.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  the  principal  arguments  that  in- 
fluenced the  Legislature  in  its  adoption  of  the  policy  of  labor 
protection  and  wage  regulation  in  connection  with  State  work: 
If  contractors  were  allowed  absolute  freedom  of  contract  they 
would  be  compelled  by  competition  to  hire  labor  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rates.  Instead  of  employing  local  workmen  they  would 
send  to  Europe  or  Asia  for  Italian,  Polish  or  Chinese  laborers, 
with  their  low  standards  of  living.  When  they  had  completed 
their  contract  they  would  abandon  these  laborers;  many  of  whom, 
being  without  employment,  would  be  dependent  upon  the  local 
charities.  And1  their  maintenance  would  cost  the  State  more 
than  it  had  saved  by  using  cheap  labor.  The  Contract  Labor 
Law  offers  some  hindrances  to  such  proceedings,  but  does 
not  prevent  the  employment  of  cheap  labor.  Instances  have  in- 
deed been  reported  in  which  public  contractors  have  paid  their 
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workmen  starvation  wages  and'  sent  them  to  the  poor  authorities 
for  additional  aid.  Certainly,  in  such  a case  the  State  would  lose 
nothing  by  prescribing  as  the  minimum  wage-rate  a sufficient 
compensation  to  maintain  a family  in  decency  and  according  to 
American  standards  of  comfort.  Unless  the  right  of  freedom  of 
contract  is  accordingly  limited  by  such  laws  as  the  United  States 
Contract  Labor  Law  and  others  of  this  class,  the  danger  is  al- 
ways present  that  sweat-shop  conditions  of  life  will  spread 
through  other  classes  of  the  population  while  local  workmen, 
left  without  work,  must  also  suffer  a deterioration  in  their  stand- 
ard of  well-being.  But  the  State  already  finds  the  slums  and 
sweat-shops  a sufficiently  difficult  problem  without  aggravating 
the  evils  by  encouraging  the  employment,  on  its  own  work,  of 
half-paid  workmen.  Such  must  have  been  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Legislature  to  enact  protective  labor  laws  of  the  type 
under  discussion. 


REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

I,  Number  and  Membership. 

At  the  end  of  1900,  the  number  of  labor  organizations  in  New 
York  State  was  1,679  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  242,484. 
As  compared  with  1899  these  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  289 
organizations  and  18,103  members;  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing quarter  (July-September)  of  1900  they  indicate  an  increase 
of  44  unions  and  a loss  of  2,897  members,  thus: 


TABLE  1. 


Organiza- 

tions. 

MEMBERS. 

New  York 
City  mem- 
bership. 

Members 
in  other 
towns. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 Ortt.nhfli'  31  . . 

962 

170,296 

173,962 

174,751 

■J8Q7  "nfir*p.mViAT‘  31 

1 029 

167,250 

167,271 

6,712 

7,480 

1898.  December  31 

...  1,143 

124,863 

49,888 

1899.  December  31 

...  1,390 

216,142 

8,239 

224,381 

152,865 

71,516 

1900.  March  31 

...  1,452 

223,069 

9,464 

232,533 

153,129 

79,404 

1900.  June  30 

....  1,602 

236,770 

10,782 

247,552 

153,337 

94,215 

1900.  September  30 

....  1,635 

233,553 

11,828 

245,381 

154,504 

90,877 

1900.  December  31 

...  1,679 

232,080 

10,404 

242,484 

150,278 

92,206 

The  largest  membership  was  attained  at  the  end  of  June,  1900, 
since  which  date  it  has  very  gradually  diminished;  between  June 
and  September  there  was  a lossi  of  about  2,200  and  between  Sep- 
tember and  December,  a further  loss  of  2,900.  But  the  member- 
ship at  the  end  of  December  nevertheless  remained  larger  than 
at  any  date  previous  to  June  30. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  decline  in  membership  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1900  was  in  the  organizations  outside  of  New 
York  City,  it  having  been  in  fact  due  principally  to  the  collapse 
or  retrogression  of  numerous  organizations  in  Western  New  York 
towns.  But  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  the  extra-metropolitan 
district  made  an  actual  gain  in  membership,  while  the  New  York 
City  unions  lost  about  4,200. 

We  turn  now  to  the  figures  by  industries  which  are  printed 
in  Table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  article  and  summarized  in  Table  2 

below. 
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table  2. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


T.  Building,  stone  working.. 

II.  Clothing  and  textiles 

Ill  Metals,  machinery,  etc... 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music 

IX.  Woodworking, furniture. . 

X.  Restaurants, retail  trade.. 

XI.  Public  employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


Sept. 

30. 

Dec. 

31. 

In- 

crease. 

Dece 

Men. 

ruber  31, 
Women 

1900. 

Total. 

Sep.  30, 
1900. 

In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 

472 

482 

10+ 

79,718 

79,718 

80,336 

—618 

124 

128 

4+ 

21,719 

5,664 

27,383 

28,866 

—1,483 

292 

292 

0 

32,134 

32,134 

31,271 

+863 

205 

211 

6+ 

29,840 

3 

29,843 

30,125 

—281 

91 

93 

2+ 

16,502 

794 

17,296 

17,117 

+179 

55 

55 

0 

7,831 

2,897 

10,728 

12,349 

—1,622 

103 

109 

6+ 

9,375 

9,375 

9,430 

—55 

32 

33 

1+ 

9,349 

493 

9,842 

9,698 

+144 

65 

65 

0 

8,911 

25 

8,936 

8,712 

+224 

56 

72 

16+ 

5,660 

513 

6,173 

5,496 

+677 

58 

59 

1+ 

6,499 

10 

6,509 

7,148 

—639 

82 

80 

al — 

4,542 

5 

4,547 

4,833 

—286 

1,635 

1,679 

44+ 

232,080 

10,404 

242,484 

245,381 

—2,897 

a Decrease. 


The  largest  increase  in  number  of  unions  occurs  in  Group  X, 
followed  by  Group  I.  Only  Group  XII  shows  a decline  in  num- 
ber of  organizations;  while  in  Groups  III,  VI  and  IX  there  is 
neither  increase  nor  decrease.  The  net  gain  in  organizations  is 
44,  which  added  to  51  unions  that  lapsed  gives  a total*  increase 
of  95  new  unions. 


TABLE  3. 


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


„ ‘!«3> 

fL  Building,  stone  working 

II.  Clothing  and  textiles 

III.  Metals,  machinery, [shipbldg.. 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

VI.'^Tobacco 

I VII.  Food  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theaters  and  musio 

IX.  Woodworking,  furniture 

X.  Restaurants,  retail  trade 

XI.  Public  employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

OTHER  TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 

Sex. 

In- 

In- 

Sept.30, 

Dec.  31, 

crease 

Sept.30, 

Dec.  31, 

crease 

1900. 

1900. 

or  de- 

1900. 

1900. 

or  de- 

crease. 

crease. 

M 

59,450 

58,919 

531— 

20,886 

20,799 

87— 

C M 

17,089 

16,593 

496— 

5,503 

5,126 

377— 

\ F 

3,086 

2,413 

673— 

3,188 

3,251 

63+ 

M 

14,524 

14,304 

220— 

16,747 

17,830 

1,083+ 

C M 

10,227 

10,529 

302+ 

19,891 

19,311 

580— 

{ F 

6 

3 

3— 

1 

1— 

C M 

13,479 

13,591 

112+ 

2,880 

2,911 

31+ 

i F 

515 

519 

4+ 

243 

275 

32+ 

< M 

5,013 

4,445 

568— 

3,429 

3,386 

43— 

{ F 

3,788 

2,764 

1,024 — 

119 

133 

14+ 

M 

5,006 

4,723 

283 — 

4,424 

4,652 

228+ 

C M 

7,542 

7,605 

63+ 

1,679 

1,744 

65+ 

} F 

463 

464 

1+ 

14 

29 

15+ 

C M 

5,898 

5,889 

9- 

2,814 

3,622 

208+ 

l F 

25 

25+ 

C M 

1,166 

1,182 

16+ 

3,944 

4,478 

534+ 

l F 

213 

213 

173 

300 

127+ 

C M 

6,070 

5,433 

637— 

1,073 

1,066 

7— 

) F 

5 

10 

5+ 

( M 

969 

689 

280— 

3,850 

3,853 

3+ 

\ F 

14 

5 

9— 

r m 

146,433 

143,902 

2,531 — 

87,120 

88,178 

1,058+ 

1 f 

8,071 

6,376 

1,095 — 

3,757 

4,028 

271+ 

[m&f 

154,504 

150,278 

4,226 — 

90,877 

92,206 

1,329+ 

Total 
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The  loss  in  membership  falls  largely  in  the  clothing  and  tobacco 
trades  and  is  chiefly  in  New  York  City,  as  appears  in  table  3. 

It  appears  that  the  decline  in  the  membership  of  New  York 
unions  is  quite  general,  the  only  trades  making  any  substantial 
gain  being  those  in  the  transportation  and  printing  groups;  while 
in  the  interior  towns  and  cities  the  only  trades  suffering  noticeable 
losses  are  those  in  the  building,  clothing  and  transportation 
groups. 

In  the  building  trades,  the  painters’  organizations  in  New  York 
suffered  a decline  of  about  1,000  members,  and  the  house  shorers 
of  100;  the  plumbers  also  lost  ground.  But  additions  to  the 
ranks  of  plasterers’  labor  unions  partly  counterbalanced  these 
losses.  The  building  laborers’  unions  in  Brooklyn  lost  about  500 
members;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  New  York  gained  400. 

The  clothing  trades-unions  fluctuate  in  membership  according 
to  season  and  they  lost  heavily  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900.  Thus 
in  the  metropolis,  the  cloak  makers  lost  1,400  members,  the  coat 
makers  850,  the  vest  makers  500;  but  the  pants  makers  gained 
€00  and  the  tailors  800.  Outside  of  New  York,  the  decline  in 
membership  in  Group  II  was  due  to  losses  among  the  textile 
workers — principally  at  Cohoes,  Jamestown  and  Amsterdam,  the 
Carpet  Printers  Union  at  Amsterdam  with  a membership  of  130 
having  lapsed. 

In  Group  III,  the  organization  of  a Marine  Firemen’s  Union  in 
Buffalo  with  a membership  of  1,800  accounts  for  the  increased 
“ up-State  ” membership.  But  the  foundry  and  machine  shop 
laborers  suffered  a loss  of  900  members,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
in  Watertown.  Two)  iron  moiders’  unions  disbanded),  and  the 
aggregate  membership  in  the  State  slightly  decreased. 

In  Group  IV,  the  gain  in  New  York  City  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  additional  union  of  longshoremen  with  400  members, 
and  the  “ up-State  ” loss  is  accounted  for  by  the  lapse  of  two 
Buffalo  freight  handlers’  unions  (800  members)  and  a decreased 
membership  of  250  in  the  grain  shovelers’  union. 

In  Group  VI  the  loss  in  the  tobacco  trades  of  New  York  City 
affects  the  women  particularly. 

In  Group  VII  the  butchers’  unions  of  New  York  City  lost  150 
members  and  the  brewery  employees  200. 
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The  large  gains  in  Group  X are  outside  of  the  metropolis  and 
are  largely  among  bartenders,  who  are  credited  with  eight  new 
unions  and  300  additional  members. 

The  drop  in  Group  XI  is  explained  by  the  lose  of  900  members 
of  the  New  York  City  post-office  clerks’  unions. 

In  Group  XII,  there  is  a decline  among  the  glass  workers’ 
unions;.  Outside  of  the  metropolis  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
growth  of  unionism  among  the  paper  makers.  Several  federal 
labor  unions  (mixed  employment)  have  disbanded,  and  one  in 
Utica  Host  over  100  members,  who  withdrew  to  form  a coal 
handlers’  union'. 

II.  Unemployment. 

At  the  end  of  December  out  of  223,642  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations reporting,  49,110  or  22  per  cent,  were  idle;  and  out 
of  235,782  reporting,  10,484  or  4.4  per  cent,  were  idle  throughout 
the  entire  three  months  (October,  November  and  December). 
Compared  with  other  years  this  amount  of  idleness  may  be  re- 
garded as  normal,  thus: 

TABLE  4. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IDLE  — 

AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER.  DURING  FOURTH  QUARTER. 


Number.  Percentage.  Number  Percentage. 

1897  39,353.  22.6.  10,132.  5 8. 

1898  46,603.  26.7.  15,477.  8 9. 

1899  41,698.  19.4.  10,238.  4.6. 

1900  49,110.  22.0.  10,484.  4.4. 


The  number  of  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  1900  is  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  years,  but  is  smaller  proportionally 
to  membership  than  in  other  years  with  the  exception  of  1899. 
The  proportion  of  members  idle  during  the  entire  three  months 
of  October,  November  and  December  w’as  smaller  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  conditions  of  employment 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  were  fair. 

As  usual  the  proportionate  amount  of  idleness  is  greater  in 
New  York  City  than  in  the  other  localities: 
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TABLE  5. 


ON  DECEMBER  31 

, 1900. 

DURING 

ENTIRE  QUARTER. 

Members 

Number 

Per  cent 

Members 

Number  Per  cent 

Men. 

reporting. 

idle. 

idle. 

reporting. 

idle. 

idle. 

New  York  City 

..  129,412 

30,001 

23.0 

141,299 

7,596 

5.4 

Other  towns 

..  84,226 

16,278 

19.3 

84,479 

2,273 

2.7 

Entire  State 

..  213,638 

46,279 

21.7 

225,778 

9,869 

4.4 

Women. 

New  York  City 

6,176 

1,702 

27.6 

6,176 

301 

4.9 

Other  towns 

3,828 

1,129 

29.5 

3,828 

314 

8.2 

Entire  State 

..  10,004 

2,831 

28.3 

10,004 

615 

6.1 

Men  and  Women. 

New  York  City 

..  135,588 

31,703 

23.4 

147,475 

7,897 

5.4 

Other  towns 

..  88,054 

17,407 

19.8 

88,307 

2,587 

2.9 

Entire  State 

..  223,642 

49,110 

22.0 

235,782 

10,484 

4.4 

The  largest  percentage  of  idleness  is  found  among  the  female 
members  of  organizations  in  the  interior  towns.  The  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  idleness  is  larger  for  the  women  throughout 
the  State  than  it  is  for  men  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  women 
in  the  clothing  trades,  which  at  this  season  were  very  dull.  Table 
II,  at  the  close  of  the  article,  gives  the  figures  of  idleness  by 
groups  of  trades;  it  may  be  summarized  thus: 


TABLE  6. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TRADE  UNIONISTS  (MEN)  IDLE. 


AT  THE 

END  OF  DECEMBER. 

DURING  FOURTH  QUARTER. 

INDUSTRIES. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per- 

centage. 

I.  Building,  stone  working, 
etc 

21,573 

32.0 

28.8 

4,229 

5.5 

7.0 

II.  Clothing  and  textiles 

7,592 

35.2 

31.7 

2,252 

10.4 

2.1 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

3,689 

11.6 

9.0 

315 

1.0 

1.1 

IV.  Transportation 

6,403 

21.7 

15.0 

887 

3.0 

7.5 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

1,364 

8.3 

8.7 

816 

4.9 

5.0 

VI.  Tobacco 

1,563 

20.0 

9.6 

125 

1.6 

1.5 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

1,306 

13.9 

7.6 

750 

8.0 

5.3 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music. 

438 

7.5 

10.6 

8 

0.1 

0.8 

IX.  Woodworking,  furniture.. 

900 

10.4 

11.8 

254 

3.0 

3.7 

X.  Restaurants,  retail  trade.. 

502 

10.6 

13.5 

50 

1.1 

1.3 

XI.  Public  employment 

274 

4.2 

3.1 

25 

0.4 

2.6 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

675 

16.1 

6.0 

158 

3.8 

3 8 

f Men 

46,279 

21.7 

19.3 

9,869 

4.4 

4.7 

Total  < Women 

2,831 

28.3 

21.5 

615 

6.1 

3.9 

( Men  and  Women 

49,110 

22  0 

19,4 

10,484 

4.4 

4.6 

The  idleness  at  the  end  of  December  was  proportionately 
greater  than  it  was  a year  earlier  in  eight  out  of  the  twelve 
groups;  the  four  favorable  exceptions  being  printing,  theaters, 
woodworking,  and  restaurants  and  retail  trade.  On  the  other 
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hand  continuous  idleness  for  three  months  was  relatively  less  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  than  in  189"9  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
groups,  the  unfavorable  exceptions  being  clothing,  tobacco,  and 
food  and  liquors. 

In  New  York  City  the  comparison  between  1900  and  1899  is 
more  unfavorable.  On  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  only  two 
groups  (theaters,  woodworking)  show  less  idleness  in  1900  than 
in  1899.  For  the  entire  quarter  the  increasedl  idleness  in  the 
clothing  trades  in  1900  brings  about  an  increase  for  the  entire 
city.  The  women,  however,  had  somewhat  better  employment  in 
1900  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1899. 


TABLE  7. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TRADE  UNIONISTS  (MEN)  IDLE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER. 

DURING  FOURTH  QUARTER. 

INDUSTRIES. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

Number. 

Percent- 

age. 

Percent- 

age. 

Number. 

Percent- 

age. 

Percent- 

age. 

I.  Building,  stone  working, 
etc 

15,632 

32.8 

27.2 

3,716 

6.6 

7.4 

II.  Clothing  and  textiles 

6,629 

40.2 

34.6 

2,118 

12.8 

2.4 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

IV.  Transportation 

1,454 

10.2 

6.6 

187 

1.2 

1.7 

2,458 

23.3 

10.9 

133 

1.3 

3.6 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

1,254 

9.2 

9.0 

807 

5.9 

5.7 

VI.  Tobacco  

362 

8.1 

3.1 

85 

1.9 

1.3 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

666 

14.1 

10.0 

245 

5.2 

7.3 

VIII.  Theatres  and  music 

242 

5.4 

11.7 

8 

0.1 

0.2 

IX.  Wood  working,  furniture. 

482 

8.2 

9.3 

211 

3.6 

5.0 

X.  Restaurants,  retail  trade.. 

287 

24.3 

23.3 

0 

0.0 

1.7 

XI.  Public  employment 

268 

4.9 

3.0 

25 

0.5 

3.0 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

267 

38.8 

5.6 

61 

9.0 

3.0 

( Men 

30,001 

23.0 

20.3 

7,596 

5.4 

4.9 

Total  < Women 

1,702 

27.6 

29.1 

301 

4.9 

5.8 

t Men  and  Women. 

31,703 

23.4 

20.6 

7,897 

5.4 

5.0 

The  principal  cause  of  idleness  in  every  industry  reporting 
large  percentages  of  unemployment  was  either  “ dull  season  ” or 
“ no  work  the  cabmen  and  coach  drivers  alone  attributed  their 
idleness  to  unfavorable  weather. 
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TABLE  I. 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 
(December  31,  1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


II.  Clotking  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 
Textiles 


III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building   

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel.. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation. 
Railroads  


Street  railways  

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


Number  of  Unions. 


New 

York 

City. 


VI.  Tobacco 


VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters.. 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment 


XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Earbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment.. 


175 

13 


139 

23 


505 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


307 

23 

7 

257 

20 

81 

34 


205 

146 

16 


170 

126 


5 

1 

35 

64 

42 

* 

74 

33 

41 

20 

38 

58 

23 

35 

43 

72 

11 

26 

21 

14 

1,174 


New 

York 

State. 


482 

36 

7 

396 

43 

128 


292 

179 

29 

69 

15 

211 

147 

4 


55 

109 

57 

52 

33 

65 

72 

31 

41 

59 

80 

14 

27 

25 

14 


1,679  -j 


Sex. 


S M 
( F 
S M 
i F 
CM 
f F 
CM 
?F 
CM 
< F 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

CM 
t F 
CM 
\ F 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 
t F 

CM 

?F 

M 

M 

M 

CM 

If 


CM 
\ F 
CM 
\F 
CM 

i F 

CM 

\ F 

CM 

Jf 

M 

M 

CM 

[f 

M 


Membership  of  Unions. 


M&F 


New 

York 

City. 


68.919 

3,809 


42,872 

12,238 

16,593 

2,413 

14,126 

2,359 

1,254 


441 


772 

54 


14,304 

6,336 

1,506 

5,037 

1,425 

10,529 

3 

2,839 

3 

2,700 

850 

400 

3,740 

13,591 

519 

4,445 

2,764 

4,723 

2,843 

1,880 

7,605 

464 

5,889 


1,182 

213 

670 


512 

213 

5,433 


689 


355 

85 

249 


143,902 

6,376 


150,278 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


20,799 

1,113 

692 

17,153 

1,841 

5,126 

3,251 

1,611 

1,936 

393 

75 

1,380 

244 

789 

246 

953 

750 


17,830 

12,998 

536 

3,933 

363 

19,311 

* 11,125 


780 

412 

1,700 

5,294 

2,911 

275 

3,386 

133 

4,652 

2,170 

2,482 

1,744 


3,022 

25 

4,478 

300 

1,966 

67 

2,518 

233 

1,066 

10 

3,853 

5 

410 

1,362 

876 

5 

1,205 


88,178 

4,028 


92, 20G 


New 

York 

State. 


79.718 
4,922 

692 

60,025 

14,079 

21.719 

5,664 

15,737 

4,295 

1,647 

75 

1,821 

244 

1,561 

300 

953 

750 


32,134 

19,334 

2,042 

8,970 

1,788 

29,840 

3 

13,964 

3 

3,480 

1,262 

2,100 

9,034 

16,502 

794 

7,831 

2,897 

9,375 

5,013 

4,362 

9,349 


8,911 

25 

5,660 

513 

2,630 

67 

3,030 

446 

6,499 

10 

4,542 

5 

765 

1,447 

1,125 

5 

1,205 


242,484 


GRAND  TOTAL 
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table  II. 

unemployment:  (a)  new  yobk  city. 
(December  31,  1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc  .. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles — 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry... 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 

building   

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  ete 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture... 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade... 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

GRAND  TOTAL j 

l 


Sex. 

Idleness  on  Last  Day 
of  Quarter. 

Idleness  During  Entire 
Quarter. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

M 

47,654 

15,632 

32.8 

56,416 

8,716 

6.6 

M 

3,809 

998 

26.2 

3,809 

420 

11.0 

M 

38,742 

12,327 

31.8 

40,369 

3,296 

8.1 

M 

5,103 

2,307 

45.2 

12,238 



0.0 

CM 

16,493 

6,629 

40.2 

16,493 

2,118 

12.8 

? F 

2,213 

1,329 

60.0 

2,213 

240 

10.8 

C M 

14,026 

6,074 

43.3 

14,026 

1,925 

13.7 

) F 

2,159 

1,316 

60.9 

2,159 

240 

11.1 

M 

1,254 

318 

25.4 

1,254 

93 

7.4 

M 

441 

25 

5.7 

441 

0.0 

772 

212 

27.5 

772 

100 

12.9 

54 

IS 

24. 0 

54 

0.0 

M 

14,804 

1,454 

10.2 

14,304 

187 

1.2 

M 

6,336 

683 

10.8 

6,336 

63 

1.0 

M 

1,506 

44 

2.9 

1,506 

8 

0.5 

M 

5,037 

267 

5.3 

5,037 

65 

1.8 

M 

1,425 

460 

32.3 

1,425 

51 

3.6 

(M 

10,529 

2,458 

28.3 

10,529 

133 

1.8 

\F 

3 

...... .... 

0.0 

3 

0.0 

CM 

2,839 

’*53 

1.8 

2,839 

13 

0.5 

> F 

3 

0.0 

3 

0.0 

( M 

2,700 

400 

15.0 

2,700 

0.0 

M 

850 

160 

18.8 

850 

20 

2.4 

M 

400 

100 

25.0 

400 

100 

25.0 

M 

3,740 

1,745 

46.7 

3,740 

0.0 

5 m 

13,591 

1,254 

9.2 

18,591 

807 

6.9 

i F 

519 

25 

4.8 

519 

25 

4.8 

CM 

4,445 

862 

8.1 

4,445 

85 

1.9 

?F 

2,764 

325 

11.8 

2,764 

15 

0.6 

M 

4,723 

666 

14.1 

4,723 

245 

5.2 

M 

2,843 

541 

19.0 

2,843 

143 

5.0 

M 

1,880 

125 

6.1 

1,880 

102 

5.4 

CM 

4,480 

242 

5.4 

7,605 

8 

0.1 

\F 

464 

23 

6.0 

464 

21 

4.6 

M 

5,889 

482 

8.2 

6,889 

211 

8.6 

CM 

1,182 

287 

24.3 

1,182 

0.0 

\ F 

213 

0.0 

213 

0.0 

M 

670 

237 

35.0 

670 

0.0 

CM 

512 

50 

9.8 

512 

0.0 

i F 

213 

0.0 

213 

0.0 

M 

5,483 

268 

4.9 

5,433 

35 

0.5 

M 

689 

267 

38.8 

689 

61 

9.0 

M 

355 

192 

54.0 

355 

11 

8.1 

M 

85 

7 

8.2 

85 

M 

249 

68 

27.3 

249 

50 

2.1 

M 

129,412 

30,001 

23.0 

141,399 

7,596 

6.4 

F 

6,176 

1,702 

27.6 

6,176 

SOI 

4.9 

M&F 

135,588 

31,703 

33.4 

147,475 

7,897 

5.4 
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TABLE  II. 

UNEMPLOYMENT:  (6)  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(December  31,  1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc  ... 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry... 
Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 

building   

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc — 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


VIII.  Theatex’s  and  Music 


IX.  Woodworking  and  Furniture.. 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass r... 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Sex. 

Idleness  on  Last  Day 
of  Quarter. 

Idleness  During  En- 
tire Quarter. 

Members 

report- 

ing- 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

M 

19.686 

5,941 

30.2 

19,888 

513 

2.6 

M 

1,043 

664 

63.7 

1,043 

24 

2.3 

M 

512 

435 

84.9 

420 

2 

5 

M 

16,290 

. 4,207 

25.2 

16,623 

471 

2.8 

M 

1,841 

635 

34.5 

1,802 

16 

9 

CM 

5,081 

963 

19.0 

5,081 

184 

2.6 

> F 

3,124 

993 

31.8 

3,124 

301 

9.6 

CM 

1,598 

189 

11.8 

1,598 

8 

0.5 

)F 

1,936 

724 

37.4 

1,936 

151 

7.8 

CM 

393 

36 

9.2 

393 

8 

2.0 

) F 

75 

0.0 

75 

0.0 

CM 

1,377 

308 

22.4 

1,377 

75 

5.4 

)F 

145 

36 

2.5 

145 

0.0 

CM 

760 

52 

6.8 

760 

2 

2.6 

> F 

218 

30 

13.8 

218 

0.0 

C M 

953 

378 

39.7 

953 

41 

4.3 

( F 

750 

203 

27.1 

750 

150 

20.0 

M 

17,383 

2,235 

12.9 

17,595 

128 

0.7 

M 

12,551 

1,719 

13.7 

12,763 

119 

0.9 

M 

536 

141 

26.3 

536 

2 

0.4 

M 

3,933 

374 

9.5 

3,933 

7 

0.2 

M 

363 

1 

0.3 

363 

0.0 

M 

18,920 

3,945 

20.8 

18,793 

754 

4.0 

M 

10,734 

271 

2.5 

10,607 

73 

0.7 

M 

780 

50 

6.4 

780 

0.0 

M 

412 

0.0 

412 

0.0 

M 

1,700 

500 

29.4 

1,700 

500 

29.4 

M 

5,294 

3,124 

59.0 

5,294 

181 

3.4 

CM 

2,905 

110 

3.8 

2,905 

9 

0.3 

t F 

275 

55 

20.0 

275 

IS 

4.7 

CM 

3,361 

1,201 

35.7 

3,361 

40 

1.2 

( F 

133 

55 

41.4 

133 

0.0 

M 

4,652 

640 

18.8 

4,652 

505 

10.9 

M 

2,170 

529 

24.4 

2,170 

417 

19.2 

M 

2,482 

111 

4.5 

2,482 

88 

3.5 

JM 

1,893 

196 

14.1 

1,393 

1 F 

16 

0.0 

16 

0.00 

fM 

2,749 

418 

15.2 

2,715 

43 

1.6 

\F 

25 

25 

100.0 

25 

0.0 

3,548 

215 

6.1 

8,548 

50 

1.4 

l F 

240 

1 

0.4 

240 

0.0 

CM 

1,943 

180 

9.3 

1,943 

46 

2.4 

) F 

67 

0 0 

67 

0.0 

CM 

1,605 

35 

2 2 

1,605 

4 

0.2 

( F 

173 

1 

0.6 

173 

0.0 

CM 

1,043 

6 

0.6 

1,043 

0.0 

\ F 

10 

0.0 

10 

0.0 

CM 

3,505 

408 

11.6 

3,505 

97 

2.8 

) F 

5 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

M 

410 

4 

1.0 

410 

2 

0.5 

M 

1,342 

41 

3.1 

1,342 

0.0 

M 

836 

75 

9.0 

836 

0.0 

C F 

5 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

( M 

917 

288 

31.4 

917 

95 

10.4 

M 

84,226 

16,278 

19.3 

84,479 

2,273 

2.7 

F 

3,828 

1,129 

29.5 

3,828 

314 

8.2 

M&F 

88,054 

17,407 

19.8 

88,307 

3,587 

3.9 

GRAND  TOTAL 
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table  II 


UNEMPLOYMENT:  (c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 
(December  31,  1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Building:,  Stone  Workiug,  Etc. .. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor. . . 


II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments - 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves  etc - 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry... 
Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship. 

building 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation  

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


VI.  Tobacco 


VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters... 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture.. 


X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade... 

Hotel  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades . 
Mixed  employment.. 


GRAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 

Idleness  on  Last  Day 
of  Quarter. 

Idleness  During 
Entire  Quarter. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

Numbers 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

M 

67,340 

21,573 

32.0 

76,304 

4,229 

5.5 

M 

4,852 

1,662 

34.3 

4,852 

444 

9.2 

M 

512 

435 

85.0 

420 

2 

0.5 

M 

55,032 

16,534 

30.0 

56,992 

3,767 

6.6 

M 

6,944 

2,942 

42.4 

14,040 

16 

0.1 

(M 

21,574 

7,592 

35.2 

21,574 

2,252 

10.4 

)F 

5,337 

2,322 

43.5 

5,337 

541 

10.1 

CM 

15,624 

6,263 

40.1 

15,624 

1,933 

12.4 

) F 

4,095 

2,040 

49.8 

4,095 

391 

9.5 

CM 

1,647 

354 

21.5 

1,647 

101 

6.1 

( F 

75 

0.0 

75 

0.0 

CM 

1,818 

333 

18.3 

1,818 

75 

4.1 

)F 

145 

36 

24.8 

145 

0.0 

CM 

1,532 

264 

17.2 

1,532 

102 

6.7 

i F 

372 

43 

15.8 

272 

0.0 

CM 

953 

378 

39.7 

953 

41 

4.3 

i F 

750 

203 

27.1 

750 

150 

20.0 

M 

31,6S7 

3,689 

11.6 

31,899 

315 

1.0 

M 

18,887 

2,402 

12.7 

19,094 

182 

1-0 

M 

2,042 

185 

9.1 

2,042 

10 

0.5 

M 

8,970 

641 

7.1 

8,970 

72 

0.8 

M 

1,788 

461 

25.8 

1,788 

51 

2.9 

CM 

29,449 

6,403 

21.7 

29,322 

887 

3.0 

) F 

3 

0.0 

3 

0.0 

CM 

13,573 

324 

2.4 

13,446 

86 

0.6 

) F 

3 

0.0 

3 

0.0 

M 

3,480 

450 

12.9 

3,480 

0.0 

M 

1,262 

160 

12.7 

1,262 

20 

1.6 

M 

2,100 

600 

28.6 

2,100 

600 

28.6 

M 

9,034 

4,869 

53.9 

9,034 

181 

2.0 

CM 

16,  49G 

1,364 

8-3 

16,496 

816 

4.9 

If 

794 

80 

10.1 

794 

38 

4.8 

CM 

7,806 

1,563 

20.0 

7,806 

125 

1.6 

If 

2,897 

380 

13.1 

2,897 

15 

0.5 

M 

9,375 

1,306 

13.9 

9,375 

750 

8.0 

M 

5,013 

1,070 

21.3 

5,013 

560 

11.2 

M 

4,362 

236 

5.4 

4,362 

190 

4.4 

CM 

5,873 

43S 

7.6 

8,998 

8 

0.1 

\f 

480 

23 

4.8 

480 

21 

4.4 

CM 

8,638 

900 

10.4 

8,604 

254 

3.0 

\f 

25 

25 

100.0 

25 

0.0 

$m 

4,730 

502 

10.6 

4,730 

60 

1.1 

F 

453 

1 

0.2 

453 

0.0 

S M 

2,613 

417 

16.0 

2,613 

46 

0.0 

) F 

67 

0.0 

67 

1.8 

CM 

2,117 

85 

4.0 

2,117 

4 

0.2 

386 

1 

0.3 

386 

0.0 

CM 

6,476 

274 

4.3 

6,476 

25 

0.4 

) F 

10 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

CM 

4,194 

675 

16.1 

4,194 

158 

3.8 

> F 

5 

0 .0 

5 

0.0 

M 

765 

196 

25.6 

765 

13 

1.7 

M 

1,427 

48 

3.4 

1,427 

0.0 

CM 

1,085 

143 

13.2 

1,085 

50 

4.6 

1 F 

5 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

M 

917 

288 

31.4 

917 

95 

10.4 

M 

213,638 

46,279 

21.7 

225,778 

9,869 

4.4 

F 

10,004  \ 

2,831 

28.3 

10,004 

615 

6.1 

M &F 

233,64a 

49,110 

‘33.0 

335,783 

10,484 

4.4 

IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

From  October  1,  1819,  when  the  general  Government  began  to 
record  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  customs  districts 
by  sea  from  foreign  countries,  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— a space  of  eighty-one  years  and  three  months — the  volume 
of  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  aggregated!  13,703,162, 
which  represented  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  total  arrivals  (19,- 
777,283)  during  the  same  period  at  all  ports  in  the  United  States. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  three  nronthisi  of  1899 
there  was  a slight  decline  in  immigration  at  the  Metropolis  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1900,  the  number  of  persons  who  landed  in 
October,  November  and  December  having  been  74,892  in  1899  and 
74,432  in  1900.  Of  the  latter  the  largest  element  were  Southern 
Italians,  who  numbered  19,434,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  show- 
ing a gain  of  7 per  cent,  over  their  immigration  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Hebrews  were  second,  9,163  of  that  race  having 
landed,  this  being  9 per  cent  less  than  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1899.  Among  the  other  prominent  races  the  increases  or  de- 
creases were  as  follows: 


INCREASE. 

DECREASE. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

French 

618 

97.5 

Finnish r 

1,134 

61.3 

Greek 

600 

89.9 

Lithuanian 

527 

36.2 

Syrian 

483 

38-9 

Polish 

1,231 

19.2 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

168 

27.9 

Magyar 

560 

18.5 

German 

1,705 

27.9 

Slovak 

1,060 

17.0 

Ruthenian  (Russniak)  .. 

119 

19.5 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. 

366 

16.1 

Irish 

336 

9.2 

English 

101 

9.3 

Italian  (North) 

296 

7.1 

Scandinavian 

234 

5.3 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1900  the  proportion  of  male  and' 
female  immigrants  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  like 
months  in  1899,  in  the  former  period  the  males  numbering  43,704, 
or  58.7  per  cent,  and  the  females  30,728,  or  41.3  per  cent;  while 
in  the  latter  year  61.2  per  cent  (45,843)  were  males  and  38.8  per 
cent  (29,049)  were  females.  'Considering  the  races  whose  immi- 
gration exceeded  2,000  for  the  quarter  ended  last  December  the 
greatest  disparity  as  to  the  proportion  of  sexes  was  among  the 
Northern  Italians,  72.4  per  cent  of  them  being  males  and  27.6 
per  cent  females,  and  the  smallest  difference  was  among  the 
Germans,  of  whom  51.8  per  cent  were  males  and  48.2  per  cent 
were  females. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BY  RACES,  SEXES  AND  AGES,  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  QUARTERS  ENDED 

DECEMBER  31,  1899  AND  1900. 
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QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1900. 

01 
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45  and 
over. 

l>  — < CM  CO  t>  rH 
HL>»  iO  CO 

HH>t^OX  • CO  rH  05  CO 
Cl  (N  05  »0  CM  «10  05  Cl  CO 
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CMUOOOrHCMrHCOQO-HtCCOCO  • CM 
HOhiO  r Hi  CM  CO  CO  • rH 
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14 
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78 

147 

11 
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2 
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135 
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The  great  majority  of  the  newcomers  continued  to  drift  toward 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  57,440,  or 
77.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  passed  through  the  Port  of  New  York 
from  October  1 to  December  31,  1900,  naming  those  States  as  the 
places  to  which  they  were  destined.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  that 
number  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Fifteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  (11,436)  were  bound  for  the 
North  Central  Division,  while  3,142,  or  4.2  per  cent,  avowed  their 
intention  to  go  to  the  Western  Division,  and  2,414,  or  3.2  per 
cent,  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Divisions. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVOWED  DESTINATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  WHO  LANDED  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1900, 


Alabama 83 

Alaska 3 

Arizona 67 

Arkansas 14 

California 1,438 

Colorado 831 

Connecticut 1,985 

Delaware  72 

District  of  Columbia 67 

Plorida  205 

Georgia 39 

Hawaii — 22 

Idaho. 44 

Illinois 3,611 

Indiana 445 

Indian  Territory 54 

Iowa 523 

Kansas  267 

Kentucky 92 

Louisiana 388 

Maine 96 

Maryland 417 

Massachusetts 4,094 

Michigan  944 

Minnesota  676 

Mississippi  28 

Missouri 452 


Montana 184 

Nebraska 439 

Nevada  40 

New  Hampshire 90 

New  Jersey 4,181 

New  Mexico 40 

New  York 32,424 

North  Carolina 5 

North  Dakota 650 

Ohio  1,856 

Oklahoma 78 

Oregon 91 

Pennsylvania 13,647 

Rhode  Island 835 

South  Carolina 4 

South  Dakota 858 

Tennessee 65 

Texas 428 

Utah 66 

Vermont 88 

Virginia  97 

Washington  213 

West  Virginia 278 

Wisconsin 715 

Wyoming 103 


Total 74,43 


STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 

The  extensive  movement  on  the  part  of  builders  in  the  latter 
part  of  1899  to  file  their  plans  before  the  new  building  code  be- 
came operative  contributed  to  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
projected  enterprises  recorded  at  the  several  borough  building 
departments  in  the  closing  quarter  of  that  year,  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1900  show  a 
marked  falling  off,  but  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  same  period  of  1898  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
reality  a normal  condition  prevailed  in  the  constructive  industry 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  In  the  three  quarters  referred  to  the 
number  and  estimated  cost  of  contemplated  new  and  remodeled 
structures  were:  1898' — 3,873  buildings;  cost,  $23,532,847;  1899 — 
4,410  buildings;  cost,  $47,947,275;  1900 — 3,087  buildings;  cost, 
$21,969,187.  Within  the  quarter  year  ended  in  December,  1898, 
the  number  of  buildings  commenced  was  3,481;  in  1899,  3,394, 
and  in  1900,  3,354.  During  that  quarter  of  1898,  1899,  and  1900, 
respectively,  3,390,  4,433  and  3,270  buildings  were  completed. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  REMODELED  BUILDINGS  FOR  WHICH 
PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTIMATED  COST,  AND  THE  NUMBER  COMMENCED  AND 
COMPLETED,  DURING  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1899  AND  1900. 


Number  of 

Estimated  Cost  of 

Number  of  Buildings— 

MONTHS. 

Buildings. 

Projected  Buildings. 

COMMENCED. 

COMPLETED. 

1899.  1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

I.  New  Buildings. 


October 

726 

656 

$8,442,299 

‘$7,359,578 

749 

814 

798 

602 

November.. 

707 

573 

9,385,528 

5,290,771 

629 

746 

688 

470 

December 

1,519 

532 

27,929,660 

7,689,980 

652 

487 

1,101 

596 

Total 

2,952 

1,761 

$45,757,487 

$20,340,329 

2,030 

2,047 

2,587 

1,668 

II.  Alterations. 


October 

493 

562 

$699,255 

$645,247 

475 

543 

572 

568 

November 

446 

401 

666,783 

345.932 

454 

459 

603 

524 

December 

519 

363 

823,750 

637,679 

435 

305 

671 

510 

Total 

1,458 

1,326 

$2,189,788 

$1,628,858 

1,364 

1,307 

1,846 

1,602 

III.  Total  of  New 

Buildings  and  . 

Alterations. 

October 

1,219  1 

1,218 

$9,141,554 

$8,004,825 

1,224 

1,357 

1,370 

1,170 

November 

1,153 

974 

10,052,311 

5,636,703 

1,083 

1,205 

1,291 

994 

December . 

2,038 

895 

28,753,410 

8.327,659 

1,087 

792 

1,772 

1,106 

Total 

4,410 

3,087 

$47,947,275 

$21,969,187 

3,394 

3,354 

4,433 

3,270 
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II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — A remarkable  increase  occurred  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ings for  which  the  Buffalo  Bureau  of  Buildings  issued  permits 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900.  It  was  caused  by  the  projection 
of  numerous  hotels  to  accommodate  visitors  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  this  summer. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  BUFFALO  IN 

OCTOBER, 

NOVEMBER 

AND  DECEMBER, 

1899  AND  1900 

NUMBER 

ESTIMATED 

OF  PERMITS. 

COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

1.  New  buildings: 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

October 

...  135 

55 

$159,833 

857,440 

468,760 

November 

76 

48 

bpcftmhfir  ..  

..  109 

57 

Total t. 

160 

$590,546 

$1,486,033 

2.  Remodeled  buildings: 

October 

...  35 

52 

$62,925 

33,110 

106,538 

November 

28 

29 

Oflmmhftr  

30 

37 

Total 

...  93 

118 

$89,777 

$202,573 

3.  New  and  remodeled  buildings: 

October  

. . . 170 

107 

$222,758 

890,550 

575,298 

November 

...  104 

77 

TlflPflmhflr 

...  139 

94 

Total 

...  413 

278 

$680,323 

$1,688,606 

Rochester. — A continued  diminution  is  observed  in  the  extent 
of  building  operations  in  Rochester  as  compared  with  preceding 
years,  thus: 


BUILD  IN <i  OPERATIONS  IN  ROCHESTER,  FOURTH  QUARTER,  1898-1900. 


New  buildings 

Remodeled  buildings 

Total 


NUMBER. 

ESTIMATED  COST. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900? 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

125 

112 

101 

$387,484 

$241,827 

$201,220 

23 

32 

35 

18,150 

41,380 

25,240 

148 

144 

136 

$405,634 

$283,207 

$226,460 

Syracuse. — The  Fire  Marshal  issued  permits  for  buildings  in 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December  as  shown  be- 
low: 
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ADDITIONS 


NEW  BUILDINGS. 

AND 

ALTERATIONS. 

TOTAL. 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

No.  cost. 

No. 

cost. 

No. 

cost. 

October 

30  $186,475 

45 

$23,748 

75 

$210,223 

November 

30  57,490 

26 

17,185 

56 

74,670 

December  . 

24  433,740 

16 

4,320 

40 

438,065 

Total,  Oct.-Dec.,  1900 

84  $677,705 

~ 87 

$45,253 

171 

$722,958 

Total,  Oct.-Dec.,  1899 

83  274,285 

58 

18,606 

141 

292,891 

Total,  Oct.-Dec.,  1898 

101  177,335 

82 

42,013 

183 

219,348 

A very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  projected  buildings  is  ob- 
served in  the  last  quarter  of  1900  as  compared  with  1898  and 
1899.  It  was  in  the  month  of  December. 
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THE  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  December  31,  1900,  brings  to  a close  the 
most  successful  year’s  work  of  the  Bureau.  Every  day  people 
come  to  the  office  and  say : “ We  never  knew  there  was  such  a 
place  as  this  in  existence  until  we  got  a circular  from  you  asking 
as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  one  of  our  former  employees.” 
And  so  it  is  that  the  public  is  gradually  becoming  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  existence  of  the  Bureau,  but  with  its  work 
and  the  care  taken  to  fill  orders  for  competent  help  of  all  kinds 
based  on  the  thorough  knowledge  we  possess  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  our  applicants  for  work  by  reason  of  the  answers  to 
our  inquiries  sent  us  confidentially  by  former  employers. 

The  months  of  October,  November  and  December  are  not  as 
favorable  to  obtaining  employment  as  some  other  months,  be- 
cause the  summer  season  is  past;  people  are  permanently  set- 
tled in  their  houses  with  all  arrangements  made  for  the  winter 
months  in  the  matter  of  employing  domestics.  Yet  the  quarter 
shows  an  advance  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  wTould  have  been  even  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  the  usual  dullness  in  business  occasioned  by  a Presidential 
election. 

During  the  quarter  we  had  1,519  applicants  for  work,  735  ap- 
plicants for  help,  and  were  able  to  secure  employment  for  668 
persons. 

During  the  entire  year  we  registered  5,732  applicants  for 
work,  3,526  applicants  for  help,  and  secured  situations  for  2,969 
people,  as  against  5,289  applicants  for  work,  3,043  applicants 
for  help,  and  2,401  situations  secured  in  1899,  which  indicates 
a gradual  and  healthy  growth  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  compared  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year: 


Applicants 
for  work. 


Quarter  ended  December  31, 1900 1,519 

Quarter  ended  December  31, 1899 1,420 


Per  cent  of  increase  in  situations  secured,  11.7. 


Applicants 
for  help. 
735 
714 


Situations 

secured. 

668 

598 


JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR* 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Odell  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  certain  State  boards  and  commis- 
sions, among  which  he  mentioned  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Factory  Inspector’s  Office  and  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  Acting  upon  his  suggestion,  the  Legislature  passed 
a bill  creating  a new  Department  of  Labor,  which  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor  on  February  7,  became  chapter  9 of  the 
Laws  of  1901. 

The  act  abolished  the  offices  of  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics  and  the  former’s  chief  clerk,  of  fac- 
tory inspector  and  his  assistant,  and  of  the  board  of  mediation 
and  arbitration.  The  powers  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics and  factory  inspector  it  conferred  upon  the  head  of  the  new 
department,  to  be  known  as  commissioner  of  labor,  who  receives 
a salary  of  $3,500  per  annum,  and  who  is  authorized  to  appoint 
two  deputy  commissioners.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  his 
two  deputies  constitute  the  new  board  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

On  February  27  the  Governor  nominated  John  McMackin  of 
New  York  City,  who  was  at  that  time  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics,  to  be  the  new  commissioner.  The  nomination  having- 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Commissioner  McMackin  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  March  8.  Since  then  he  has  made  the  following 
appointments  to  the  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  new  de- 
partment : 

John  Williams,  of  Utica,  first  deputy  commissioner,  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $2,500.  Mr.  Willliams,  who  had  been  State  factory 
inspector  since  1899,  was  a prominent  trade  union  leader,  having- 
been  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  at  the  time  of  his  original  appointment.  He 
therefore  represents  the  important  interests  of  the  building 
trades. 

John  Lundrigan,  of  Buffalo,  second  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor;  salary,  $2,500.  Mr.  Lundrigan  is  a member  of  the  Order 
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of  Railway  Conductors  and  is  therefore  a representative  of  the 
large  railroad  interests  of  the  Empire  State. 

Adna  F.  Weber,  of  Salamanca,  chief  statistician;  salary,  $2,500. 
Dr.  Weber  was  in  1899  appointed  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  on  the  recommendation  of  university  professors  and 
prominent  statisticians,  and  is  now  retained  as  an  expert  statisr 
tician  to  organize  the  statistical  work  heretofore  done  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  State  administration  devoted  to  industrial  and 
labor  matters. 

Bernard  Stark,  of  Albany,  mediator  of  industrial  disputes; 
salary,  $2,500.  Mr.  Stark  is  an  Albany  manufacturer  who  was  in 
January  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  the  Democratic  member 
of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  He  is  retained  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  employing  class  in  trade  disputes. 


PROPOSED  ARBITRATION  AGREEMENT  IN  THE 
PRINTING  INDUSTRY* 


At  its  annual  convention  in  New  York  City  in  February,  1900, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  took  the  initia- 
tive in  a movement  which  will  doubtless  eventuate  in  establishing 
permanent  peaceful  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  newspaper  branch  of  the  printing  industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  powerful  and  influential  aggregation  is  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  more  than  200  daily  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  with  nearly  $20,- 
000,000  invested  in  the  plants  of  their  business,  and  employed  in 
their  mechanical  departments  are  20,000  persons,  60  per  cent  of 
whom  are  members  of  trade  unions.  At  the  session  referred  to 
the  president  was  directed  to  appoint  a national  committee  of 
three  to  take  up  labor  questions  affecting  generally  the  members 
of  the  association,  this  committee  to  be  authorized  to  forthwith 
negotiate  with  each  of  the  general  allied  printing  trades  organ- 
izations for  the  creation  of  joint  arbitration  committees  to  adjust 
disputes  between  publishers  and  local  unions. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the  following  were 
designated  as  the  committee:  Alfred  Cowles,  Chicago  Tribune 
(chairman);  Herman  Bidder,  New  York  Staats-Zeitung ; M.  J. 
Loweustein,  St.  Louis  Star.  Immediately  after  its  appointment 
the  committee  issued  a statement  to  the  effect  that  “ its  duty  is 
to  obtain  data  respecting  wages  paid  in  the  several  cities,  the  con- 
dition of  labor  in  the  offices  of  the  various  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  both  employer  and  employee;”  that  it  was  “ charged  with 
the  sacred  task  of  settling  disputes  whenever  possible,”  and  that 
it  “ was  not  appointed  to  provoke  controversies  or  to  antagonize 
labor,  but  on  the  contrary  to  promote  a better  understanding  be- 
tween members  and  their  employees.”  Early  in  April  Frederick 
Driscoll  was  selected  by  the  committee  as  a special  commissioner 
to  look  after  the  publishers’  interests.  In  the  following  August 
he  addressed  the  convention  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration,  strongly 
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urging  that  body  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  publish- 
ers’ association,  to  remove  all  principal  causes  of  friction  andv 
provide  for  the  settlement  by  pacific  methods  any  differences  that 
may  arise  in  the  trade.  The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  unani- 
mously extended  to  the  special  commissioner  and  the  association 
he  represented.  It  was  then  resolved  (if  at  least  fifty  subordinate 
unions  concurred,  which  sanction  was  subsequently  obtainied) 
that  the  executive  council  of  the  International  Union  “ be  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  secretary  or  commissioner  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  with  a view  to  ar- 
riving at  an  agreement  providing  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
all  differences  that  may  arise  between  any  member  of  said  asso- 
ciation and  the  Typographical  Union  and  its  affiliated  bodies;” 
and  that,  “ if  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
shall  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes,  pending  and 
future,  between  the  members  of  said  association  and  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  its  affiliated  bodies,  then  the  council  is  in- 
structed to  prepare  laws  governing  such  agreement,  submit  them 
to  a referendum!  vote  of  the  membership,  and  use  its  influence  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  popular  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Union.” 

The  executive  council,  comprising  President  James  M.  Lynch,. 
First  Vice-President  Charles  E.  Haiwkes  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  W.  Bramwoodi,  thereupon  held  a conference  with  the  committee 
of  the  publishers’  association,  and  devised  a plan  of  arbitration 
which  was  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  bodies  for 
ratification.  Following  is  the  proposed  agreement : 

Section  1.  On  and  after 1901,  and  until 1902,  any  publisher  who  is 

a member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  employing 
union  labor  in  any  department,  or  all  departments,  of  his  office,  under 
an  existing  contract  or  contracts,  either  written  or  verbal,  with  a local 
union,  or  unions,  chartered  by  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
shall  be  protected  under  such  contract  or  contracts  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  against  walkouts,  strikes,  boycotts  or  any  other 
form  of  concerted  interferences  with  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  de- 
partment or  departments  of  labor  so  contracted  for  by  any  union  or 
unions  with  which  he  has  contractual  relations:  Provided,  said  publisher 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  arbitrate  all  differences  that  may  arise  under  said  existing  verbal  or 
written  contract  or  contracts  between  said  publisher  and  union  employees 
in  said  department  or  departments,  in  case  said  differences  can  not  first 
be  settled  by  conciliation. 
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Sec.  2,  If  conciliation  between  the  publisher  and  a local  union  fails, 
then  provision  must  be  made  for  local  arbitration.  If  local  arbitration 
or  arbitrators  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  all  differences-  shall  be  referred, 
upon  application  of  either  party,  to  the  national  board  of  arbitration. 
In  case  a local  board  of  arbitration  is  formed,  and  a decision  rendered 
which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  national  board  of  arbitration  by  the  dissatisfied  party. 

Sec.  3.  In  cases  of  appeal  from  a local  board  of  arbitration,  the  national 
board  of  arbitration  shall  not  take  evidence  except  by  a majority  vote 
of  the  board,  but  the  appellant  and  appellee  may  be  required  to  submit 
records  and  briefs  and  to  make  oral  or  written  arguments  (at  the  option 
of  the  board)  in  support  of  their  several  contentions.  The  parties  to  the 
controversy  may  submit  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  or  a transcript  of 
testimony  properly  certified  to  before  a notary  public  by  the  stenographer 
taking  the  original  evidence  or  depositions. 

Sec.  4.  Pending  decision  under  such  appeal,  work  shall  be  continued  in 
the  office  of  the  publisher,  party  to  the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  arbitration  shall,  in  all  cases,  include  a determination 
of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the  period  between  the  raising  of  the 
issues  and  their  final  settlement;  and  any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage 
scale  of  employees  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  made  effective 
from  the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 

Sec.  5.  If,  in  any  case,  any  number  of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  any 
city,  forming  a local  publishers’  association,  enter  into  contract,  verbal 
or  written,  with  any  of  the  subordinate  unions  belonging  to  or  affiliated 
with  the  International  Typographical  Union,  then  and  in  that  case  such 
associations  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  and  be  subjected  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions hereby  applying  to  any  individual  publisher  as  noted  above. 

Sec.  6.  Employers  whose  offices  are  union  in  all  mechanical  departments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  in 
whose  offices  disputes  arise  affecting  one  or  all  of  those  departments, 
which  can  not  be  settled  locally,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the 
services  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration.  Employers  whose  offices 
are  union  in  one  or  more  mechanical  departments  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand 
the  services  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  as  to  disputes  which 
may  arise  in  any  of  these  union  departments,  which  cannot  be  settled 
locally. 

Sec.  7.  Local  unions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  becom- 
ing involved  in  disputes  with  a publisher  concerning  the  union  depart- 
ments of  the  offices  heretofore  described  shall  have  the  right  to  demand 
the  services  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration,  if  such  disputes  can 
not  be  settled  locally. 

Sec.  8.  The  words  “ union  department  ” as  herein  employed  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  only  to  such  departments  as  are  made  up  wholly  of 
union  employees,  in  which  union  rules  prevail,  and  in  which  the  union 
has  been  formally  recognized  by  the  employer. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  shall  apply  to  individual 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  or  local 
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associations  of  publishers  accepting  it  and  the  rules  drafted  hereunder, 
at  least  thirty  days  before  a dispute  shall  arise. 

Sec.  10.  The  national  board  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of  the  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  or  their  proxies,  and  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  reach  an  agreement,  these  two  shall  select  a third 
member  in  each  dispute,  the  member  so  selected  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  finding  of  the  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  final  and 
shall  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  under  considera- 
tion. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept 
and  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration,  all 
aid  and  support  to  the  firm  or  employer  or  local  union  refusing  accept- 
ance and  compliance  shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. The  acts  of  such  recalcitrant  employer  or  union  shall  be  publicly 
disavowed,  and  the  aggrieved  party  to  this  agreement  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  other  with  an  official  document  to  that  effect. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  national  board  of  arbitration  must  act  when  its  ser- 
vices are  desired  by  either  party  to  a dispute  as  above,  and  shall  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  in  rendering  such  services. 

Sec.  13.  All  expenses  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  any  dispute,  ex- 
cept the  personal  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers8  Association  and  of  the  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Sec.  14.  The  conditions  obtaining  before  the  initiation  of  the  dispute 
shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  finding  of  the  local  or  of  the  national 
board  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  15.  The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  national  board  of  arbitra- 
tion in  adjusting  differences  between  parties  to  this  agreement: 

1.  It  may  demand  duplicate  typewritten  statements  of  grievances. 

2.  It  may  examine  all  parties  involved  in  any  differences  referred  to 
it  for  adjudication. 

3.  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  business. 

4.  It  may  require  an  affidavit  on  all  disputed  points. 

5.  It  shall  have  free  access  to  all  books  and  records  bearing  on  points 
at  issue. 

6.  Equal  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence  and 
argument. 

7.  Investigations  shall  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  both  parties. 

8.  The  deliberations  of  the  board  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  the  findings,  whether  unanimous  or  not,  shall  be  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  board  in  each  instance. 

9.  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  or  failing  to 
appear  or  present  its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  be  adjudged  in  default 
and  findings  rendered  against  such  party. 

10.  All  evidence  communicated  to  the  board  in  confidence  shall  be  pre- 
served inviolate  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  be  kept. 

Sec.  16.  The  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the  publisher  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  be  as  follows: 
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FORM  OF  CONTRACT. 

It  is  agreed  between publisher (s)  or  proprietor(s)  of  the 

•of , duly  authorized  to  act  in  its  behalf,  party  of  the  first  part, 

and  the  International  Typographical  Union,  by  its  president,  duly  author- 
ized to  act  in  its  behalf,  and  also  in  behalf  of union(s)  of , 

ns  follows: 

That  any  and  all  disputes  that  may  arise  under  the  existing  contract(s), 

verbal  or  written,  between publisher(s)  or  proprietor(s)  and  the 

union(s),  or  any  member  thereof,  now  operating  in  the 

department(s)  of  the , shall  first  be  settled  by  conciliation  between 

the  publisher  and  the  authorities  of  the  local  union,  if  possible.  If  not, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  each  party  to  the  controversy 
to  select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  to  select  a third,  the 
decision  of  a majority  of  such  board  of  arbitration  to  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

If  local  arbitration  or  arbitrators  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  all  differences 
shall  be  referred,  upon  application  of  either  party,  to  the  national  board 
of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  or  their  proxies,  and  if  the  board  thus  constituted  can  not 
agree  it  shall  be  authorized  to  select  an  additional  member,  and  the 
decision  of  a majority  of  this  board,  thus  constituted,  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  parties. 

Pending  arbitration  and  decision  thereunder,  work  shall  be  continued 
as  usual  in  the  office  of  the  publisher,  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the 
award  of  the  arbitrators  shall,  in  all  cases,  include  a determination  of 
the  issues  involved,  covering  the  period  between  the  raising  of  the  issues 
and  the  final  settlement;  and  any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale 
of  employees,  or  other  ruling,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators, 
be  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 

In  case  a local  board  of  arbitration  is  formed  and  a decision  rendered 
which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  above  described  national  board  of  arbitration  by  the  dissatisfied  party. 
Pending  decision  under  such  appeal  from  a local  board  of  arbitration, 
work  shall  be  continued  as  usual  in  the  office  of  the  publisher  party  to 
the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  shall,  in 
all  cases,  include  a determination  of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the 
period  between  the  raising  of  the  issues  and  their  final  settlement;  and 
any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale  of  employees  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board,  be  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues  were 
first  made. 

In  consideration  of  the  agreement  by  the  said  publisher(s)  or  propri- 
etors) to  arbitrate  all  differences  arising  under  existing  verbal  or  written 

contract(s)  with  the  union(s),  the  International  Typographical 

Union  agrees  to  underwrite  the  said  existing  contract(s)  and  guarantees 
their  fulfillment  on  the  part  of union(s). 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  sections  numbered  from 
one  to  seventeen  inclusive  of  the  agreement  between  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers’  Association  and  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
hereunto  attached,  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  this  contract, 
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and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  set  forth  in  the  con- 
tract itself. 

This  contract  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from day  of 

190..,  to day  of 190..,  unless  terminated  sooner  by 

mutual  consent. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  publisher(s)  or  proprietor(s)  of  the 
said  newspaper,  and  the  president  of  the  International  Typographical 

Union,  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respective  signatures,  this day 

of  190... 

This  covenant  between  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  shall  remain  in  effect  from 
day  of 1901,  to day  of 1902,  unless  ter- 
minated sooner  by  mutual  consent. 

In  convention  assembled  at  New  York  City  in  February  of 
this  year  the  publishers’  association  unanimously  ratified  the 
agreement.  On  or  before  March  25th  the  various  subordinate 
unions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  will  vote  on 
the  question.  As  the  proposed  compact  is  in  conformity  with 
the  present  laws  and  customs  of  the  latter  organization,  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  it  will  be  approved. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

English  Trade  Unions  in  1899. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  British  Department  of 
Labor  on  trade  unions  in  1899  says  that  during  1899  the  total 
number  of  trade  unions  decreased  from'  1,310  to  1,292.  This 
decline  of  18  is  due  to  amalgamation  of  that  number  of  smaller 
unions  with  larger  organizations,  the  number  of  unions  (30) 
formed  during  the  year  being  the  same  as  the  number  dissolved. 

The  total  membership,  however,  of  the  trade  unions  rose  dur- 
ing the  year  from  1,649,231  to  1,802,518,  an  increase  of  153,287, 
or  9 per  cent,  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  in  any  of  the 
eight  years  covered  by  the  report. 

The  increase  is  due  to  a general  rise  in  the  membership  of 
every  group  of  unions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  unions 
in  the  clothing  trades,  which  show  a small  decrease.  The  unions 
which  most  largely  increased  their  membership  during  the  year 
were  those  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries,  which 
yielded  an  increase  of  71,084  members,  or  20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  trade  unions 
in  the  principal  groups  of  trades  since  1892,  together  with  the 
number  of  unions  and  branches  in  1899: 


Year. 

Building. 

Mining 

and 

quarry- 

ing. 

Metal, 
engineer- 
ing and 
ship- 
building. 

1892  

158,492 
173,350 
179,156 
179,719 
193,838 
216,118 
233,358 
251  065 

315.180 
318,014 

307.181 
279,972 
279,881 
282,961 
353,699 
424,783 

24 

278,731 

265,860 

263,474 

268,406 

302,907 

318,556 

308,374 

331,245 

19 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896  

1897 

1898 

1899 

Per  cent  of  ( 
total } 

14 

No.  of  ? 
unions . . j 

136 

60 

272 

No.  of  1 
branches  j 

3,202 

2,029 

2,570 

Textile. 

Clothing. 

Tranpor- 

tation. 

Other 

unions. 

Total, 

all 

unions. 

204,242 

83,299 

154,837 

308,451 

1,503,232 

205,617 

80,768 

141,971 

294,690 

1,480,270 

215,386 

81,786 

123,776 

268,545 

1,439,304 

218,837 

78,560 

120,352 

263,304 

1,409,150 

2 i8, 389 

76,997 

134,843 

289,905 

1,496,760 

217,933 

75,840 

183,873 

319,712 

1,614,993 

213,962 

70,581 

148,000 

321,257 

1,649,231 

220,098 

68,309 

163,283 

343,735 

1,802,518 

12 

4 

9 

18 

100 

242 

47 

68 

467 

1,292 

521 

615 

1,289 

4,323 

14,549 
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Legal  Status  of  Trade  Unions  in  England. 

The  English  Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  extended  to 
the  labor  unions  the  peculiar  advantages  previously  enjoyed  by 
benevolent  and  friendly  aid  societies.  By  registering  with  the 
proper  government  official,  an  English  union  obtains  the  right 
of  holding  property,  of  carrying  on  legal  proceedings  against 
defaulting  officers  and  various  other  privileges;  but  does  not 
thereby  render  itself  liable  to  be  sued  like  regularly  incorpor- 
ated bodies.  Under  these  acts,  the  British  courts  have  recently 
refused  to  issue  an  injunction  restraining  a union  of  railway  em- 
ployees from  picketing.  The  case  is  thus  summarized  in  the  De- 
cember Labor  Gazette  (p.  361) : 

In  connection  with  a dispute  between  the  Taft  Railway  Company  and 
its  workmen  an  action  was  brought  by  the  company  against  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and  against  its  secretary  and  or- 
ganizing secretary,  the  claim  being  for  an  injunction  and  for  other  relief, 
which  would  include  damages.  The  injunction  asked  for  was  to  restrain 
the  Society  and  its  officers  named  as  co-defendants  from  watching  or 
besetting,  or  causing  to  be  watched  or  beset,  the  Great  Western  railway 
station  at  Cardiff,  or  the  works  of  the  Taff  Vale  Company  or  any  of  them, 
or  the  approaches  thereto,  or  the  places  of  residence,  or  any  place  where 
they  might  happen  to  be,  of  any  workmen  employed  by  or  proposing  to 
work  for  that  company  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  or  otherwise  pre- 
venting persons  from  working  for  that  company,  or  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  and  from  procuring 
any  person  who  might  have  or  might  enter  into  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany to  commit  a breach  of  such  contracts.  The  Amalgamated  Society 
took  out  a summons  to  strike  out  their  name  as  defendants,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  neither  a corporation  nor  an  individual,  and  could  not 
be  sued  in  a quasi-corporate  or  any  other  capacity.  The  judge  of  the 
Vacation  Court  refused  to  strike  the  Society  out  of  the  action,  and  granted 
an  interim  injunction  until  the  trial  of  the  action,  restraining  the  Society 
in  the  manner  asked  for  by  the  company. 

The  Society  appealed  against  this  decision;  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
allowed  the  appeal,  with  costs  in  that  Court  and  in  the  Court  below. 
The  Court  held  that  nothing  in  the  Trade  Union  Acts  made  a Trade 
Union  liable  to  be  sued  in  its  registered  name,  so  as  to  enable  its  funds 
to  be  taken  in  execution,  and  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  against 
a Trade  Union.  Accordingly  the  Court  ordered  that  the  Amalgamated 
Society  should  be  struck  out  as  defendants  in  the  action,  and  that  the 
injunction  against  them  should  be  dissolved. — Taff  Yale  Railway  Company 
v.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  and  others,  Court  of  Appeal, 
Xovember  12th  and  21st. 
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It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  latest  report  of  the  British 
Labor  Department  on  trade  unions  that  over  78  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  unions  existing  at  the  end  of  1899  was  included 
in  registered  unions:  of  the  1,292  unions  614  with  1,408,702  mem- 
bers were  at  that  time  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
while  678  unions  with  a membership  of  393,816  were  not  thus 
registered. 

Trade  Unions  in  Denmark. 


The  total  number  of  the  Danish  trade  unions  is  1,196,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  96,359.  Of  these  1,196  trade  unions, 
1,156,  with  a membership  of  89,326,  belong  to  central  federa- 
tions, of  which  there  are  52,  each  of  these  organizations  dealing 
with  a separate  group  of  occupations;  the  remaining  40  unions 
(with  an  aggregate  membership  of  7,033)  are  independent  local 
societies. 


In  addition  to  the  central  federations  formed  for  separate 
trades,  there  is  the  general  federation  above  referred  to,  which 
deals  with  all  trades,  and  to  which  1,074  of  the  Danish  trade 
unions  (1,051  being  unions  belonging  to  central  federations,  and 
23  being  independent  local  societies),  with  a total  membership 
of  82,140,  are  affiliated. 

The  table  below  classifies  the  Danish  trade  unions  according 
to  groups  of  trades: 


Groups  of  trades. 

Building  trades 

Metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding, 

Textile  trades 

Clothing  trades 

Transport  

Printing,  paper  and  allied  trades.... 

Woodworking  and  furnishing 

Glass  and  pottery  trades 

Food  and  tobacco  trades 

Leather  trades .>.. 

General  laborers 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Trades  not  specified 

Total  


Number  of  Membership 


lions. 

of  unions. 

211 

14,391 

147 

10,954 

34 

3,056 

123 

6,381 

58 

8,657 

67 

3,554 

111 

5,520 

7 

618 

160 

7,701 

. 52 

1,186 

178 

29,044 

37 

3,225 

11 

2,072 

1,196  96,359 


It  is  estimated  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  industry  and  handicraft  (over  18  years  of  age),  rather 
more  than  three  out  of  four  men  and  nearly  one  woman  in  four 
are  members  of  trade  unions,  while  in  some  trades  (especially 
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in  building  trades)  fully  95  per  cent  of  all  the  workpeople  are 
organized. 

It  is  stated  that  dispute  pay  is  paid  by  1,13G  unions,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  88,7G3;  unemployed  pay  by  465  unions, 
with  32,220  members;  traveling  pay  by  GIG  unions,  with  37,135 
members;  sick  pay  by  78  unions,  with  3,932  members;  accident 
pay  by  82  unions,  with  5,563  members;  and  funeral  benefit  by 
191  unions,  with  10,050  members;  48  unions,  with  5,424  members, 
do  not  pay  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  classes  just  referred  to. — 
Labor  Gazette , Jan.  1901. 

Trade  Unions  in  Sweden. 

According  to  the  Stockholm  EJconomislc  TidsJcrift  for  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  the  trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  of  Sweden  on  January  1,  1900,  numbered  692, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  39,132.  All  except  two  of 
these  unions  also  belonged  to  trade  federations,  of  which  19 
were  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation.  Five  or  six  trade 
federations,  with  some  20,000  members,  are  stated  not  to  belong 
to  the  National  Federation.  The  total  number  of  trade  unionists 
in  Sweden  (including  those  enrolled  in  unions  affiliated  neither 
to  a trade  federation  nor  to  the  National  Federation)  is  esti- 
mated at  something  over  60,000,  as  compared  with  58,340  in 
1898. 

Statistics  of  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand. 

From  a return  to  an  order  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  it  appears  that  the  cases  dealt  with  under  the  Concilia- 
tion Acts  during  the  four  years,  April,  1896,  to  March,  1900,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Settled  by- 

conciliation  Sent  to  Court 


Year.  boards.  of  Arbitration.  Total  cases. 

1896- 97  3 4 7 

1897- 98  4 16  20 

1898- 99  8 17  26 

1899- 1900  14  20  34 


Total  29  57  86 


One  case  settled  apart  from  the  board  is  not  included  in  the 
above  figures,  and  three  cases  partly  settled  by  boards  are  in- 
cluded among  the  cases  sent  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration. — 
Labor  Gazette,  Jan.  1901. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  England. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  British  Labor  Department 
on  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1899  states  the  number  of  dis- 
putes beginning  that  year  as  719,  involving  directly  or  indirectly 
180,217  workpeople.  The  report  continues: 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  statistics  for  1899  is  the 
great  decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  disputes  compared  with 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years.  This  reduction  is  most 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  duration  of  dis- 
putes in  1899  in  working  days  was  only  2,516,416,  compared 
with  15,289,478  in  1898  and  10,345,523  in  1897.  The  two  last 
mentioned  years  were  exceptional  as  regards  the  magnitude  and 
duration  of  trade  disputes,  owing  to  the  great  disputes  in  the 
mining  and  engineering  trades.  If,  however,  the  figure  for  1899 
be  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  quinquennial 
period,  namely,  8,927,010  working  days  per  annum,  it  shows  a 
falling  off  of  over  70  per  cent,  and  is,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
the  lowest  annual  total  yet  recorded. 

The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  workpeople  directly  in- 
volved in  disputes  in  1899,  classified  according  to  principal 
cause  and  the  results: 


NUMBER  OF  WORKPEOPLE  Total 

DIRECTLY  AFFECTED  BY  DISPUTES  BE-  number 

GINNING  IN  1899,  THE  RESULTS  OF  WHICH  WERE—  of  WOrk- 


Principal  cause. 

In  favor  of  In  favor  of 
workpeople,  employers. 

Com- 

promised. 

Indefinite 
or  unsettled. 

people 

directly, 

affected. 

Wages 

22,668  45,643 

' 25,716 

624 

94,651 

Hours  of  labor 

410 

1,860 

1,587 



3,857 

Employment  of  particular  classes 
of  persons 

1,913 

4,629 

1,595 

50 

8,187 

Working  arrangements 

8,330 

1,732 

7,833 

— 

17,895 

Trade  unionism 

1,166 

2,765 

1,135 

64 

5,130 

Other  causes 

2,321 

3,646 

2,371 

.... 

8,338 

Total 

36,808  60,275 

40,237 

738 

138,058 

Of  the  719  disputes  involving  stoppage  of  work  which  com- 
menced in  1899,  38  affecting  directly  and  indirectly  11,705  work- 
people, or  about  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  disputes,  were 
brought  to  a close  through  the  mediation  of  a third  party  or 
board  or  by  reference  to  arbitration.  Only  two  of  the  settle- 
ments, it  may  be  observed,  were  by  arbitrators  under  the  Con- 
ciliation Act.  A good  many  disputes  were,  however,  prevented 
by  joint  committees  or  trade  boards  of  employers  and  em- 
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ployees;  it  is  known  that  53  cases  were  settled  in  1899  by  joint 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  three  being  district  and 
general  boards  and  50  trade  boards. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  adds  that  the  aggregate  duration 
of  disputes  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1900  has  been  about 
2,542,000  days  compared  with  2,288,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899. 

Strikes  in  Austria. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  on 
strikes  and  lockouts  shows  that  1890  broke  all  records  for  labor 
disputes  in  that  country,  thus: 


STRIKERS  WHO 

HAD 

Average 



, 

duration  of 

Estab- 

Complete 

No 

Partial 

Days  lost 

each  strike, 

Strikes. 

lishments. 

Strikers. 

success. 

success. 

success. 

by  strikes. 

days. 

1894... 

172 

2,542 

67,061 

6,133 

35,909 

25,019 

795,416 

12.34 

1895... 

209 

874 

28,652 

3,669 

7,593 

17,390 

300,348 

13.00 

1896... 

305 

1,499 

66,234 

3,046 

21,591 

41,597 

899,939 

15.00 

1897... 

851 

38,467 

6,034 

14,042 

18,391 

368,098 

12.47 

1898... 

255 

885 

39,658 

3.315 

9,987 

26,356 

323,619 

11.18 

1899... 

311 

1,330 

54,763 

5,594 

9,748 

39,421 

1,029,937 

14.00 

In  1899,  over  55  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  textile  industries  and  77  per  cent  of  all  the  time  lost  on 
account  of  strikes  was  in  those  industries.  The  building  indus- 
tries followed  with  14.32  per  cent  of  all  strikers  and  5.54  per  cent 
of  all  time  lost.  The  causes  of  strikes  in  the  last  six  years  were 
as  follows: 

1894-99. 


1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  Strikes.  Per  cent. 

Advance  in  wages 30.81  42.58  45.90  47.15  48.63  45.98  665  44.39 

Reduction  of  hours 11.05  14.83  21.97  19.11  21.17  23.47  291  19.42 

Discharge  of  workmen 19.77  14.83  13.11  13.01  14.12  12.86  213  14.22 

Reduction  of  wages 13.37  9.09  9.18  10.57  12.94  9.32  158  10.55 

Factory  regulations 9.30  3.83  3.93  7.32  7.84  5.79  92  6.14 

Lengthening  of  hours 2.91  2.87  2.30  2.03  3.53  1.29  36  2.40 


In  the  six  years  1894-99'  the  most  prolific  cause  of  strikes  has 
been  dissatisfaction  with  wages,  which  account  for  665  of  1,498 
strikes,  44.4  per  cent.  In  1899  this  average  was  slightly  ex- 
ceeded. In  the  last  two  years  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours  have 
been  unusually  numerous. 
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Strikes  in  Sweden,  1886-gg. 


Danish  economic 

journal 

gives  the 

following 

statistic; 

:es  in  Sweden  since  1886: 

Year. 

Strikes  and 
lockouts. 

Workmen 

involved. 

Days’ 
work  lost. 

1886  

12 

1,185 

15,700 

1887  

4 

300 

4,300 

1888  

12 

2,200 

5,350 

1889  

22 

2,379 

36,190 

1890  

107 

3,900 

126,100 

1891  

37 

2,317 

74,120 

1892  

16 

1,346 

105,900 

1893  

32 

2,269 

201,350 

1894  

18 

768 

4,790 

1895  

46 

2,929 

16,110 

1896  

60 

4,600 

195,200 

1897  

90 

5,930 

80,100 

1898  

134 

16,700 

184,400 

1899  

62 

8,667 

205,900 

The  Labor  Market  in  Germany. 

Statistics  of  sixty  odd  public  employment  offices  in  German 
cities  indicate  an  approaching  industrial  crisis,  according  to 
Arbeit smarlit.  In  comparison  with  1899,  the  year  1900  lias  in 
nearly  every  month  shown  a larger  proportion  of  the  unemployed, 
thus : 


Monthly  Number  of  Applications  for  Employment  Compared  with  Positions 

Offered. 


Jan. 

Eeb. 

Melt. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

1898.. 

149.9 

134.2 

103.5 

108.6 

114.1 

113.0 

112.5 

108.5 

98.3 

114.8 

135.9 

1899.. 

131.6 

111.1 

89.3 

95.5 

98.9 

93.6 

100.7 

92.5 

99  9 

109.0 

130.8 

124.2 

1900.. 

125.3 

111.9 

94.8 

96.7 

101.2 

103.4 

111.2 

107.3 

1006 

120.4 

158.1 

161.9 

While  January,  1900,  showed  improvement  over  1899  as  well 
as  1898,  thereafter  the  conditions  in  1900  were  less  favorable  to 
employment  than  in  1899,  and  from  September  on  less  favorable 
than  1898.  In  January,  1901,  the  last  month  to  which  the  record* 
extends,  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  positions  open  was  larger  than 
in  any  month  recorded  in  the  table  (165.8).  Early  in  the  year  the 
employers  in  several  industries  virtually  ceased  to  engage  ad- 
ditional workmen  and  in  July  they  began  to  reduce  their  forces. 
The  lack  of  work  is  felt  most  strongly  in  the  textile  industry, 
and  among  the  metal  workers,  such  as  blacksmiths,  locksmiths, 
etc. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  all  European  countries,  except  France, 
the  amount  of  unemployment  has  lately  increased.  In  Austria 
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and  Russia  tlie  textile  industry  is  suffering  and  in  Belgium  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  In  England  the  percentage  of  trade 
unionists  out  of  work  is  increasing,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  more  unemployment  is  reported  from  Denmark  and 
Norway. 


Unemployment  in  France. 

The  French  industrial  census  of  March  29,  1896,  shows  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  on  that  date  was  189,800  males  and  77,100 
females  or  a ratio  to  the  entire  number  of  workpeople  of  1.57 
for  men  and  1.21  for  women.  The  largest  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment was  among  the  truckmen  and  other  handlers  of  goods 
(18.64),  followed  by  the  stone  cutters  and  polishers  (13.26). 

Illness  and  old  age  accounted  for  29  per  cent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment among  men  and  32.5  per  cent  among  women.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  principal  cause  of  idleness  in  each  branch  of 
industry: 


Workpeople  Idle  in  France  March  29.  1S96. 


Illness 
or  old  age. 


Industry  unknown 3,416 

Fisheries  .« 142 

Forestry  and  agriculture....  9,168 

Extractive  industries 1,089 

Manufacturing  industries...  39,875 

Transportation  12,234 

Trade,  banking 6,887 

Liberal  professions 1,080 

Personal  and  domestic  ser- 
vices   6,452 

Public  employment 256 


80,599 


Dull 

Other  lack 

Cause 

season. 

of  work. 

unknown. 

Total. 

1,101 

2,178 

4,338 

11,033 

270 

97 

121 

630 

15,902 

9,449 

3,416 

37,935 

212 

448 

134 

1,883 

34,419 

27,754 

29,265 

131,313 

6,841 

8,223 

9,897 

37,195 

3,057 

8,095 

8,562 

26,601 

435 

1,076 

942 

3,533 

1,883 

5,054 

5,496 

18,885 

24 

78 

236 

594 

64,144 

62,452 

62,407 

269,602 

The  length  of  time  which  the  unemployed  had  been  idle  at  the 
date  of  the  census  was  also  ascertained  and  was  found  to  be  on 
the  average  about  two  months  (excluding  all  who  had  been  idle 
a year  or  more);  10.3  per  cent  had  been  idle  one  week,  11.3  two 
weeks,  15.4  per  cent  from  three  to  four  weeks,  12.0  per  cent  from 
five  to  eight  weeks,  9.6  per  cent  from  nine  to  twelve  weeks,  12.3 
per  cent  from  thirteen  to  25  weeks,  2.5  per  cent  from  26  to  51 
weeks,  9.4  per  cent  a year  or  more,  and  17.2  per  cent  for  a period 
not  ascertained. 
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Seats  for  Store  Clerks  in  Germany. 

Rules  concerning  the  provision  of  seats  for  store  clerks  have 
been  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Germany  under  date  of 
November  28,  1900,  and  are  to  take  effect  from  April  1,  1901. 
These  rules  provide  that  in  the  sales  rooms  and  counting  houses 
of  shops  and  similar  establishments  a sufficient  number  of  seats 
for  the  use  of  assistants  and  apprentices  must  be  supplied,  and 
that  for  those  who  may  be  employed  in  serving  customers,  the 
sitting  accommodation  must  be  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  of  its  being  used  even  during  short  intervals  of  leisure, 
and  generally  that  all  members  of  the  staff  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  the  seats  at  all  times  at  which  their  so  doing  will  not 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  French  Industrial  Census. 

The  results  of  the  industrial  census  taken  in  France,  March  29, 
1896,  are  now  publishing  and  go  to  show  the  continued  predomi- 
nance of  agricultural  over  industrial  interests  in  that  country  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  date  of  the  census, 
46.3  per  cent  of  all  persons  pursuing  gainful  occupations  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  forestry  or  the  fisheries,  while  only  34.5  per 
cent  were  engaged  in  mechanical  industries  (mining,  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation);  trade  and  banking  occupied  8.7  per  cent, 
the  liberal  professions  and  public  employment  (including  the 
army),  5.3  per  cent,  personal  and  domestic  service  5.3  per  cent. 

Interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  in  the  purely  manufacturing 
establishments  there  are  only  4.3  employees  to  each  employer, 
which  is  partly  a consequence  of  the  persistence  of  the  small 
Parisian  shops  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  art 
goods. In  all  France  there  are  eighteen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  a force  of  more  than  2,000  employees  each,  including 
two  with  a force  of  more  than  5,000  each.  The  table  on  the  op- 
posite page  shows  the  size  of  establishments  in  each  of  the 
branches  of  industry,  while  the  table  on  page  42  is  a general 
summary  of  the  census  with  respect  to  the  industries  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people. 
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Size 

unknown. 
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593,226 

INDUSTRY  OR  OCCUPATION. 

5 

c 

,s 

> 

c 

»c 

H 

Fisheries  : _ 

Forestry  and  agriculture 

Extractive  industries 

Manufactures 

Transportation 

Trade,  banking,  etc 

Liberal  professions 

Personal  and  domestic  service 

Public  employment 

Total 
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SMALL  PROPRIE- 
TORS, CASUAL 
LABORERS,  ETC. 

Female. 

2,588 

649 

412,824 

782,021 

1,397 

213,430 

41,192 

63*627 

1,517,728 

Male. 

1,639 

28,516 

1,604,014 

8,636 

723,832 

43,879 

265,603 

80,780 

16,381 

2,773,280 

EMPLOYEES. 

Female. 

7,110 

1,934 

1,073,650 

4,427 

824,630 

148,639 

163,607 

77,816 

598,105 

104,489 

3,004,407 

© 

'cS 

14,468 

22,045 

2,185,975 

204,611 

2,110,951 

438,975 

474,562 

83,296 

183,365 

583,700 

6,301,948 

EMPLOYERS. 

Female. 

175 

2,302 

1,250,738 

310 

193,595 

2,517 

169,105 

9,775 

2,331 

1,630,848 

Male. 

166 

11,149 

1,822,000 

6,127 

493,619 

18,445 

261,232 

26,255 

11,757 

| 2,650,750 

ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  PURSUITS. 

73 

© 

H 

46,708 

71,626 

8,430,059 

226,815 

5,378,369 

712,611 

1,603,817 

339,176 

969,064 

689,093 

18,467,338 

Sex 

unknown. 

4,155 

2 

753 
16 
1,345 
120 
1.761 
1,170 
, 13,926 

311 

23,559 

Female. 

16,235 
5,236 
2,754,593 
4,759 
1,888,947 
160,760 
571,079 
138,460 
| 737,941 

104,648 

6,382,658 

© 

la 

26,318 

66,388 

5,674,713 

222,040 

3,488,077 

551,731 

1,030,977 

199,546 

217,197 

584,134 

12,061,121 

INDUSTRIES  OR  OCCUPATIONS. 

Occupation  uuknown 

Fisheries  

Forestry  and  agriculture 

Extractive  industries 

Manufactures  

Transportation 

Trade,  banking,  etc 

Liberal  professions 

Personal  and  domestic  service 

3 ! 

l : 

5*  : 

f *a 

1 1 

a t-1 

3 
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• Steam  Power  in  France. 

The  French  Office  du  Travail  has  lately  issued  a report  upon 
steam-power  used  in  all  French  industries  save  railroad  and 
steam  boat  transportation.  It  appears  that  in  agriculture  steam 
furnishes  power  equal  to  101,537  units  or  1.81  horse-power  per 
capita  of  the  male  population  actively  engaged  in  agriculture 
(5,611,628);  while  in  industry  proper  steam-power  of  1,283,749 
units  is  utilized  which  gives  22.68  horse-power  to  each  of  the 
5,661,588  persons  employed  therein.  Of  the  aggregate  47,680 
establishments  using  steam-power,  23,136  or  two-thirds  (67.67  per 
cent),  have  small  engines  developing  not  more  than  10  horse- 
power. Nevertheless  these  establishments  develop  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  power  used,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Number 

Aggre- 

gate 

horse- 

power 

(steam). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER  AMONG  THE 
ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH— 

INDUSTRIES. 

of 

establish- 

ments. 

0-10 
h.  p. 

11-50 
h.  p. 

51-200 
h.  p. 

201-1,000 
h.  p. 

More 
than 
1,000 
h.  p. 

Not  employed  industrially. 
Industry  not  ascertained.. 
Fisheries ........ 

48 

426 

129 

192 

105 

26 

386 

89 

80 

217 

2 

9 

9 

Agriculture  and  forestry.. 
Extractive  industries 

(2)  14,543 
631 

101,536 

177,218 

1,091,821 

22,722 

15,903 

2,318 

792 

68,650 

1,217 

99,941 

390 

1,280 

475 

448 

405 

29,219 

5,283 

221,267 

1,102 

2,039 

798 

344 

3,136 

10,302 

241,065 

2,676 

2,796 

820 

531 

36,434 

289,801 

13,209 

6,963 

225 

123,982 

239,747 

5,345 

2,825 

Manufacturing  industries. 
Transp’tion,  storage,  etc... 
Commerce,  theaters,  banks 

Liberal  professions 

Personal  service,  baths,  etc. 
Public  administration 

(3)  31,419 

164 

(4)  368 

(2)  154 

(5)  160 

(2)  165 

22,851 

1,471 

2,155 

2,901 

15,919 

Total 

(6)  47,680 

1,435,982 

173,033 

261,795 

263,272 

350,064 

387,818 

(2)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  4 establishments. 

(3)  Horse  power  not  ascertamed  in  174  establishments. 

(4)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  1 establishment. 

(5)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  5 establishments. 

(6)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  192  establishments. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  January  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
contains  an  account  of  the  workings  of  the  British  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  which  treats  chiefly  of  its  legal  aspects.  An- 
other article  gives  the  statistics  of  accidents  to  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  statistics  of  accidents  in  mines  and  upon  rail- 
ways are  very  complete,  but  the  only  factory  statistics  quoted 
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are  those  published  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  1899.  Other  leading  articles  are  “ Prices  and 
Wages  in  Manila/’  and  “ Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland.” 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  established  by  Holland  in  place 
of  the  Commission  of  Statistics  has  issued  two  volumes  in  a 
new  series  of  “ Contributions.”  The  first  is  an  Apergu,  in  French, 
which  describes  the  commerce,  industry,  agriculture  and  other 
activities  of  the  country  in  its  historical  development.  ( Eenige 
Hoofdstukken  uit  het  Apergu  sur  la  HoUande  par  M.  d’ Alphonse). 
The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  finance  of  the 
Dutch  towms  and  cities  in  189G. 

The  March  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
contains  the  concluding  article  in  Mr.  Willoughby’s  series  of 
Foreign  Labor  Laws.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  the  legislation 
of  Australasia  and  Canada  and  one  of  its  noteworthy  features  is  a 
reprint  of  the  text  of  the  New  Zealand  Compulsory  Arbitration 
Act.  A second  leading  article  describes  the  operation  of  the 
British  Conspiracy  Act  with  particular  reference  to  picketing 
and  the  right  of  union  men  to  strike  against  the  employment  of 
non-unionists. 

The  Reliance  Labor  Club  of  Marble  Cutters  and  Carvers,  L.  A. 
3873,  K.  of  L.,  of  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York,  recently  re- 
newed its  agreement  with  the  Marble  Industry  Employers’  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity.  Several  important 
changes  appear  in  the  Compact,  wdiich  is  to  be  in  effect  from 
August  1,  1901,  to  May  1,  1903.  By  its  terms  the  minimum  wage 
rates  for  an  eight-hour  working  day  will  be  $4.50  for  cutters 
and  $5  for  carvers — an  advance  of  50  cents  per  day  for  both 
classes,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  is  to  extend  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall.  The  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  parties  above 
named  on  May  1,  1900,  to  be  operative  for  one  year,  including 
the  Saturday  Half-Holiday,  are  to  continue  in  force  until  May  1, 
1903. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS* 

The  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law  Unconstitutional. 

The  most  notable  of  recent  judicial  decisions  on  the  labor 
law  was  rendered  February  26  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
pronounced  unconstitutional  the  provision  of  the  law  that  work- 
men employed  by  contractors  on  public  work  of  municipalities 
must  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  In  fact,  the  decision 
apparently  goes  much  farther  than  this  and  holds  all  legisla- 
tion prescribing  the  compensation  of  workmen  employed  by 
contractors  on  public  work  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
And  if  certain  obiter  dicta  and  arguments  advanced  in  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  were  to  prevail  in  future  decisions,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  sweep  off  the  statute  books  a very  considerable 
part  of  the  labor  legislation  of  this  State.  It  is  already  con- 
tended that  the  sections  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  on  public  work,  the  use  of  stone  dressed 
outside  the  limits  of  the  State,  etc.,  are  unconstitutional;  and 
it  might  even  be  argued  with  plausibility  that  the  entire  mass 
of  factory  and  labor  legislation  will  be  declared  unconstitutional 
because  it  invades  the  freedom  of  contract. 

The  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law  dates  back  to  1894  (Chapter 
622),  but  its  germ  is  found  in  Chapter  380  of  the  laws  of  1889, 
which  provided  that  the  wages  of  day  laborers  employed  by  the 
State  should  not  be  less  than  two  dollars  a day.*  The  validity 
of  this  statute  was  attacked,  but  was  upheld  by  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge  Denis  O’Brien,  the  au- 
thor of  the  latest  decision  on  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law, 
then  wrote  the  opinion  and  said: 

I 

♦Chapter  380: 

AN  act  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  on  all  public  works  in  this  State,  and  to  define 
what  laborers  shall  be  employed  thereon. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  wages  of  day  laborers  employed 
by  the  State,  or  any  officer  thereof,  shall  not  be  less  than  two  dollars  per  day,  and  for 
all  such  employed  otherwise  than  day  laborers,  at  a rate  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  per  hour. 

§ 2.  In  all  cases  where  laborers  are  employed  on  any  public  work  in  this  State,  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

§ 3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

[ Approved  by  the  Governor  June  6,  1889.] 

Section  1 of  this  act  was  repealed  by  chapter  218,  Laws  of  1890. 
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There  is  no  expressed  or  implied  restriction  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  fix  and  declare  the  rate  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services  performed  upon  the  public 

works  of  the  state As  the  state  may  make  its  own  contracts  and 

may  authorize  its  agents  to  make  contracts  of  a particular  kind  and  no 
other,  it  follows  that  any  act  which  simply  seeks  to  define  the  contracts 
which  the  state  will  enter  into,  or  any  agency  of  the  state  may  make, 
is  valid  and  effectual.* 

The  prevailing  rate  of  wages  clause  (which  by  the  act  of 
1894  was  inserted  in  the  eight-hour  law  of  1870,  was  retained 
in  the  codification  of  1897 — Chapter  XXXII  of  the  general 
laws — and  strengthened  by  Chapter  567  of  the  laws  of  1899) 
differed  from  the  law  of  1889  less  perhaps  in  principle  than  in 
method.  In  the  first  place,  it  applies  to  workmen  employed  on 
public  work  not  only  by  the  State  directly,  but  also  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  private  contractors;  secondly,  it  applies 
to  all  civil  sub-divisions  of  the  State;  thirdly,  it  prescribes  an 
indefinite  instead  of  a definite  rate  of  wages.  The  grounds  on 
which  it  is  held  unconstitutional  by  the  prevailing  opinion  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  In  making  local  improvements  a city  is  not  an  agent  of  tlie  state; 
its  right  of  self  government  entitles  it  to  make  its  own  contracts  for  such 
improvements,  which  cannot  be  prescribed  by  the  state  without  violating 
constitutional  guarantees. 

2.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  public  expenditures  of  a city  shall 
be  only  for  city  purposes;  hence  the  city  cannot  make  a contract  wThich 
obligates  it  to  pay  more  than  the  necessary  or  market  rates  of  wTages, 
because  such  a contract  requires  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  a 
private  purpose. 

3.  The  act  violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  and  property  of 
local  property  owners,  who  bear  the  expense  of  the  improvement;  because, 
when  the  expense  is  enlarged  beyond  its  actual  and  reasonable  cost, 
their  property  is  taken  without  due  process  of  law. 

4.  Similarly,  the  property  (i.  e.  contract)  of  the  contractor  is  taken 
without  due  process  of  law  by  the  imposition  of  burdensome  conditions 
writh  respect  to  the  means  of  performance  of  the  contract,  thereby  de- 
priving him  of  its  benefits. 

As  the  case  is  of  so  great  importance  both  in  its  interpretation 
of  legal  principles  and  its  financial  effect  upon  the  city  ($6, 000, 000 
having  been  due  to  employees,  it  was  said,  under  the  law  at  the 
time),  it  w ill  be  profitable  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  case. 


*Clarke  vs.  State  of  New  York,  142  N.  Y. , 105. 
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William  J.  Rodgers,  the  relator  in  the  present  case,  held  a con- 
tract from  the  city  of  New  York  to  regulate  and  grade  a road  in 
that  city.  On  April  19,  1900,  P.  McMahon,  Master  Workman, 
D.  A.  49,  K.  of  L.,  sent  a letter  to  Comptroller  Coler  stating  that 
Rodgers,  among  other  contractors,  was  not  paying  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  to  his  drillers  and  engineers,  and  protesting  against 
any  and  all  money  being  paid  until  the  contractors  complied  with 
the  law.  On  the  23d  of  April  the  city’s  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  the  commissioner  of  highways  certified  that  for 
work  satisfactorily  performed  during  the  month  of  March  there 
was  due  to  the  contractor  the  sum  of  $2,863.  A warrant  for  this 
amount  was  withheld  by  the  comptroller  on  the  ground  that  the 
contractor  had  violated  that  clause  in  the  contract,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Labor  Law,  required  him'  to  pay  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages.  The  contractor  thereupon  applied  to  the  Special 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the 
comptroller  to  deliver  said  warrant.  The  court  denied  the  ap- 
plication; and  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  at  the  December  term  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  and  granted  the  mandamus.  The  court  was 
divided  in  its  decision,  Judges  Hatch  and  Patterson  concurring 
in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Judge  Ingraham,  while  Judge  Van 
Brunt  concurred  in  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien’s  dissenting  opinion. 

Judge  Ingraham  in  construing  the  law  admitted  the  right  of 
the  Legislature  to  prescribe  the  form  of  contracts  between  muni- 
cipal corporations  and  private  contractors,  but  held  that  the  city 
once  having  accepted  the  work  was  obligated  to  pay  for  it;  the 
city  having  failed  to  exercise  its  option  of  avoiding  the  contract, 
accepted  the  benefits  of  the  work,  and  thereby  waived  its  right 
to  declare  the  contract  void : 

I am  satisfied  that  the  legislature  has  power  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  contracts  which  shall  be  made  by  municipal  corporations  with  those 
entering  into  contracts  with  it.  No  one  is  bound  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract  or  do  work  for  a municipal  corporation,  but  when  he  does 
he  must  accept  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  prescribed  by  law,  and 
if  he  voluntarily  makes  a contract  by  which  he  is  to  receive  pay  only 
upon  condition  of  his  performing  certain  obligations  or  doing  the  work 
that  he  agrees  to  do  in  a certain  way,  the  contractor  certainly  cannot 
complain  if  the  city  refuses  to  pay,  except  upon  his  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  his  engagement.  Where,  however,  the  legislature  authorizes 
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the  municipal  corporation  to  make  a contract,  under  and  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money  at  cer- 
tain stated  periods  upon  performing  the  work  that  he  agrees  to  do,  and 
the  contractor  performs  the  work  which  entitles  him  to  a payment,  no 
act  of  the  Legislature  can  relieve  the  municipal  corporation  from  the 
obligation  to  pay.  The  effect  of  such  a construction  of  this  act  as  is 
asked  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  would  lead  to  the  result  that, 
although  a contractor  has  finished  his  work,  and  such  work  has  been 
accepted  by  the  city,  if  it  should  subsequently  appear  that  the  contractor 
had  paid  to  one  particular  employee  less  than  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  then  his  whole  right  to 
receive  from  the  city  the  amount  that  it  was  agreed  should  be  paid  is 
swept  away  by  force  of  this  provision  of  the  statute.  I cannot  believe 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  I do  believe  that  if 
it  was  intended  it  was  a violation  of  the  Constitution  and  void.  (56  App. 
Div.  109.) 

Judge  O'Brien  in  bis  dissenting  opinion  was  inclined  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  tbe  act,  but  did  not  think  the  court  was 
called  upon  to  determine  that  question.  He  believed  that  a 
mandamus  should  be  denied,  and  the  issue  tried  by  action  brought 
in  the  regular  course,  saying: 

A disposition  of  the  questions  upon  a summary  application  such  as 
this  would  deprive  the  respondent  of  a proper  legal  advantage  which 
he  would  have  if  the  relator  is  compelled  to  resort  to  his  remedy  by  action. 
Thus  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  relator  to  allege  in  the  complaint, 
and  if  the  allegation  were  denied,  to  prove  at  the  trial  that  he  had  faith- 
fully performed  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  with  the 
city,  including  the  provision  therein  by  which  he  agreed  to  comply  with 
the  Labor  Law.  Upon  his  failure  to  make  such  proof,  his  right  to  the 

amount  of  the  payment  here  sought  would  be  seriously  imperiled 

We  think  that  the  relator  should  be  confined  to  his  remedy  by  action 
to  the  end  that  all  the  questions,  both  of  law  and  fact,  may  be  formally 
and  deliberately  considered  upon  a trial  rather  than  here  upon  the  affi- 
davits on  a summary  application  for  a mandamus.  (56  App.  Div.  112.) 

From  the  order  for  a writ:  of  mandamus  Comptroller  Coler  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  handed  down  a decision 
on  February  26,  1901,  affirming  the  order  by  a vote  of  five  to  two. 
Judges  Bartlett  and  Vann  concurred  with  Judges  O’Brien  and 
Landon  for  affirmance  and  Judge  Martin  concurred  with  Judge 
O'Brien.  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  Justice  Haight  read  dissent- 
ing opinions. 

Judge  O’Brien,  who  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion,  concluded 
that  “ in  so  far  as  the  statute  is  invoked  to  shield  the  city  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  relator  the  money  due  to  him,  it  is 
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not  a valid  defense,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  its  most 
material  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution: 

“ 1.  Because  in  its  actual  operation  it  permits  and  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of  the  city  or  that  of  the  local  property  owner  for 
other  than  city  purposes. 

“ 2.  Because  it  invades  rights  of  liberty  and  property  in  that  it  denies 
to  the  city  and  the  contractor  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees 
upon  the  measure  of  their  compensation,  and  compels  them  in  all  cases 
to  pay  an  arbitrary  and  uniform  rate  which  is  expressed  in  vague  lan- 
guage, difficult  to  define  or  ascertain,  and  subject  to  constant  change 
from  artificial  causes. 

“ 3.  Because  it  virtually  confiscates  all  property  rights  of  the  contractor 
under  his  contract  for  breach  of  his  engagement  to  obey  the  statute,  and 
it  attempts  to  make  acts  and  omissions  penal  which,  in  themselves,  are 
innocent  and  harmless.  It,  in  effect,  imposes  a penalty  upon  the  exer- 
cise by  the  city  or  by  the  contractor  of  the  right  to  agree  wfith  the  em- 
ployees upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  employment.” 

Judge  O’Brien's  opipion  is  reprinted  in  full  at  tlie  close  of  the 
article. 

Judge  Parker’s  dissenting  opinion  begins  with  a strong  affirm- 
ation of  the  right  of  the  State,  as  a proprietor,  to  prescribe  the 
condition  of  contracts  into  which  its  agents  may  enter.  The 
terms  may  be  wise  or  foolish  but  the  courts  have  no  right  to 
encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Legislature  in  prescrib- 
ing those  terms.  And  private  contractors  certainly  have  no 
grievance  for  they  are  not  obliged  to  accept  a contract  if  they 
do  not  like  its  terms.  Of  course,  a provision  in  the  contract 
requiring  the  contractor  to  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages 
“ would  interfere  with  his  liberty  to  hire  men  for  lower  wages. 
So  a provision  that  he  must  use  a certain  brand  of  cement  which 
is  no  better  and  costs  more  than  other  brands  would  interfere 
with  his  liberty  to  buy  first-class  cement  at  a lower  price.”  But 
“his  liberty  is  not  thereby  interfered  with  at  all  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  for  he  has  solemnly  covenanted  in 
his  agreement  that  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  anything  in 
the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  contract  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  proprietor  as  expressed  in  the  written  contract.” 
Says  Judge  Parker: 

The  reason  by  -which  the  decision  about  to  be  made  is  sought  to  be 
supported  fails  to  persuade  me  that  it  is  other  than  a judicial  encroach- 
ment upon  legislative  prerogative;  for  it  is  that  and  nothing  less  if  the 
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statute  does  not  offend  against  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  Consti- 
tution. If  the  statute,  which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  vicious 
in  its  tendency,  attempted  to  regulate  the  question  of  wages  as  between 
citizens  of  the  state  so  as  to  affect  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  basis 
on  which  one  citizen  should  contract  with  another,  then  not  only  would 
much  of  the  discussion  which  this  statute  has  invoked  be  relevant,  but 
the  decision  about  to  be  made  would  be  unquestionably  sound.  The 
Legislature,  however,  intended  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  statute  not 
only  omits  to  express  any  such  purpose,  but  it  is  so  carefully  guarded 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Legislature,  appreciating  the 
limits  of  its  authority,  intended  to  and  did  simply  provide  with  certainty 
that  those  who  work  directly  for  the  State  or  upon  public  works  within 
the  State,  shall  receive  that  which  may  be  termed  going  wages  in  the 
locality  in  which  any  particular  public  work  is  being  carried  on  as  will 
at  once  appear  from  a reading  of  the  statute,  so  much  of  which  as  is 
germane  to  the  question  under  discussion  being  set  out  in  the  statement 
of  facts.  In  other  words,  the  Legislature,  which  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  business  operations  of  the  State,  by  this 
statute  has  not  only  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  as  a pro- 
prietor to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  but  has  enjoined  upon  its 
several  agents  and  agencies  the  duty  of  executing  this  policy.  An  attack 
upon  this  statute,  therefore,  assails  the  right  of  the  State  as  a proprietor 
to  pay  such  wages  as  it  chooses  to  those  who  either  work  for  it  directly, 
or  upon  any  work  of  construction  in  which  it  may  be  engaged. 

No  one  has  presumed  to  challenge  the  right  of  an  individual  either  to 
pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  his  locality,  or,  if  he  concludes  to 
have  his  work  done  by  contract,  to  refuse  to  award  it  to  a contractor 
who  will  not  agree  to  pay  the  going  wages  to  all  employees  that  may  be 
engaged  upon  the  work.  But  the  State  seems  to  be  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  having  less  power  as  a proprietor  than  an  individual,  so  that 
what  an  individual  may  contract  to  do  in  the  performance  of  his  own 
work,  the  State  itself  may  not  do  when  it  assumes  the  role  of  proprietor 
and  attempts  the  construction  of  important  public  work. 

Now,  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  by  its  terms 
is  expressly  limited  to  laborers  employed  upon  the  work  of  which  the 
State,  in  its  entirety  or  through  some  subdivision  thereof,  is  the  proprietor, 
we  come  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  provision  of  either  the 
Federal  or  State  Constitution  that  so  far  restricts  the  power  of  the  State 
in  constructing  its  buildings  or  other  public  works,  that  it  has  less  liberty 
of  action  than  one  of  its  citizens.  That  it  has,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
power  as  a proprietor  as  has  any  of  the  individuals  of  which  its  citizen- 
ship is  comprised,  would  seem  to  be  a self-evident  proposition.  But  as 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  others  the  subject 
must  have  some  consideration.  In  1889  the  Legislature  provided  by 
statute  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  the  wages  of  day 
laborers  employed  by  the  State,  or  any  officer  thereof,  should  not  be  less 
than  two  dollars  per  day.  (Chapter  380  of  the  Laws  of  1889.)  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  from  what  source  the  idea  could  have  been  born  that 
this  statute  was  unconstitutional,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  known 
of  all  men  that  the  Legislature  had  always  fixed  the  compensation  of 
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its  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  officers,  and  had  provided  from  the 
beginning  what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid  to  all  of  the  county 
and  city  officers  throughout  the  State.  Indeed,  the  compensation  for 
every  kind  and  character  of  service  whatsoever  had  always  been  fixed 
either  by  the  Legislature  directly,  or  through  agencies  created  by  it,  the 
original  source  of  power  in  all  cases  being  the  Legislature.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  those  who  conceived  the  absurd  idea  that  there  was  some 
distinction  between  the  compensation  for  day  laborers  and  the  compensa- 
tion for  all  others  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  so  the  demand 
of  one,  Clark,  who  was  employed  upon  the  canals,  for  the  compensation 
fixed  by  the  Legislature,  was  challenged  and  finally  came  to  this  court, 
where  the  question  was  put  at  rest  by  a unanimous  decision,  which  held 
that  “ There  is  no  express  or  implied  restriction  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  and  declare  the  rate 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services  performed  upon  the 
public  works  of  the  State.  That  legislation  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  policy  and  expediency,  but  the  courts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  questions  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution,  and  we  think  that  a general  law  regulating  the  com- 
pensation of  laborers  employed  by  the  State  or  by  officers  under  its 
authority,  which  disturbs  no  vested  right  or  contract,  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  its  wisdom 
or  policy.”  (Clarke  v.  State  of  N.  Y.,  142  N.  Y.  101.) 

Now,  certainly  it  need  not  be  argued  that,  if  the  Constitution  contains 
no  restriction  “ upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  and  declare  the 
rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services  performed  on  the 
public  works  of  the  State,”  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  the  Legislature  in  declaring  that  “ the  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  labor  or  service  performed  on  the  public  works 
of  the  State  ” “ shall  (in  the  language  of  the  statute)  not  be  less  than  the 
prevailing  rate  for  a day’s  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the 
locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  con- 
nection with  which  labor  is  performed,  in  its  final  or  completed  form 
is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.”  So,  if  authority  be  needed,  we  have 
the  authority  of  this  court  that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  provide 
that  the  policy  of  the  State  shall  be  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  wages  in 
the  locality  in  which  a public  work  is  to  be  done  and  to  command  its 
agents  to  obey  its  directions  in  that  regard.  For  illustration:  Were  it 

now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a new  capitol,  the  public  officer  or  officers 
having  in  charge  the  construction  by  appointment  of  the  Legislature, 
would,  under  the  authority  of  the  Clarke  case,  be  obliged  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  in  Albany,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  construction, 
it  should  be  determined  to  do  some  part  of  the  work  by  contract,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  last  year  of  work  upon  the  capitol,  those  having 
in  charge  the  construction  would  be  obliged  to  provide  in  the  contract 
that  the  contractor  shall  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  Albany. 
Of  course,  a contractor  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  a contract  under 
such  terms;  but  certainly  would  do  so  if  he  wished  the  work,  for  the 
State  as  proprietor  would  have  the  right  to  impose  any  terms  it  might 
choose  as  a condition  of  awarding  the  contract,  just  as  an  individual 
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might  clo.  Terms  might  thus  be  imposed  which  would  be  wise  or  very 
foolish  for  both  the  State  and  the  contractor,  in  the  estimation  of  the  lat- 
ter; but  it  is  the  proprietor’s  right  to  be  unwise  if  he  so  wills,  in  which 
respect  the  State  is  perhaps  both  in  theory  and  practice  on  an  equality 
with  its  citizens.  The  provision  in  the  contract  requiring,  in  effect,  that 
he  should  pay  the  going  wages  would,  of  course,  interfere  with  his  liberty 
to  hire  men  for  lower  wages.  So  a provision  that  he  must  use  a certain 
brand  of  cement  which  is  no  better  and  costs  more  than  other  brands 
would  interfere  with  his  liberty  to  buy  first-class  cement  at  a lower  price 
than  the  brand  named.  A provision  that  some  or  all  of  the  figurework 
cut  out  of  stone  should  be  done  by  workmen  from  Italy,  would  perhaps 
interfere  with  the  employment  at  less  expense  of  men  of  equal  or  greater 
skill  at  home  wTho  could  do  equally  good  or  better  work,  and  to  that 
extent  his  liberty  to  so  contract  as  to  make  a greater  profit  for  himself, 
without  injury  to  the  proprietor,  would  be  interfered  with;  but  it  is  in- 
terfered with  only  because  he  assents  to  the  proprietor’s  wishes  and  con- 
tracts that  it  shall  be  so,  and  hence  his  liberty  is  not  interfered  with 
at  all  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution;  for  he  has  solemnly  cove- 
nanted in  his  agreement  that  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  anything 
in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  contract^  that  shall  be  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  as  expressed  in  the  written  contract. 

Judge  Parker  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Legislature  has 
an  equal  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  contracts  for  public 
work  entered  into  by  the  municipalities  of  the  State.  “ The  au- 
thority of  the  State,”  he  says,  “ is  supreme  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
in  all  of  the  public  undertakings  the  State  is  the  proprietor.” 
This  argument  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  but  as  it  is 
not  the  really  essential  point  in  dispute,  we  may  leave  it  after 
quoting  the  precedent  cited  by  Judge  Parker  as  having  absolute 
authority  in  the  matter.  “A  municipal  corporation  is,  so  far  as 
its  purely  municipal  relations  are  concerned,  simply  an  agency 
of  the  State  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  government  and  as 
such  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature.”  (Williams 
v.  Eggleston,  170  U.  S.  304.) 

But  even  if  the  statute  were  unconstitutional,  that  fact  would 
not,  in  Judge  Parker’s  opinion,  invalidate  the  provisions  in  the 
contract  freely  entered  into  by  the  contractor,  that  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  should  be  paid  to  his  workmen. 

Judge  Parker  also  holds  that  “ the  argument  that  the  relator  is 
entitled  to  a mandamus  against  the  comptroller  because  he  had 
not  avoided  the  contract  before  this  proceeding  was  instituted  ” 
is  without  force,  because  it  appeared  “ that  no  part  of  the  work 
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for  which  a warrant  is  claimed  was  performed  after  the  comp- 
troller’s knowledge  of  the  relator’s  default.”  The  comptroller 
“ resisted  payment  both  before  and  after  the  commencement  of 
legal  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  had  become 
void  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  contractor,  and  that  is  all  he 
was  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  relieve  the  city  from  making  further 
payments  under  a void  contract.” 

Judge  Parker  therefore  advised  a reversal  of  the  order  of  the 
Appellate  Division  and  an  affirmance  of  that  of  the  Special  Term. 

Two  points  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Landon  deserve  attention: 
In  one,  he  denies  that  analogy  exists  between  the  quality  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  public  work  and  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  to  workmen  employed  thereon ; in  the  second,  he  exposes  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  legal  phrase  “ the  prevailing  rate  of  wages:” 

The  State,  like  an  individual,  may  contract  for  the  kind  and  quality 
of  materials  to  be  furnished  in  a given  construction;  otherwise  it  may 
not  get  what  it  wants.  It  is,  I submit,  false  analogy  to  assume  that 
it  has  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  contractor  the  wages  he  shall  pay  his 
workmen.  They  are  not  parties  to  the  contract;  it  is  not  made  for  their 
benetit:  the  State  cannot  directly  give  them  gratuities,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  indirectly  do  so  through  the  contractor;  much  less  by  extortion 
masked  under  the  power  to  contract.  Conceding  that  the  State  has  a 
benevolent  sentiment  of  concern  in  the  matter  of  workmen’s  wages,  that 
sentiment  has  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  the  contractor  has  agreed 
to  deliver;  and  because  it  has  none,  the  contrary  claims  of  the  State  has 
no  just  basis.  The  contract  calls  for  a certain  kind  of  work  by  Rogers 
the  relator.  If  he  furnished  it,  it  is  of  no  more  business  concern 
to  the  State  than  to  the  individual  whether  he  has  meantime  furnished 
his  workmen  with  tooth  brushes  or  paid  them  extra  wages. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  contractor  paid  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages.  No  doubt  that  is  true  if  the  highest  rate  among  the  best 
workmen  is  the  test.  But  what  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages?  Is  it 
the  rate  that  the  best  workmen  or  the  largest  mass  of  workmen,  or  the 
average  workmen,  can  command?  Does  it  depend  upon  ability?  If  so, 
of  which  grade?  Or  upon  numbers?  If  so,  is  it  the  majority  of  all  or 
of  a class?  And  if  of  a class,  of  which  class,  and  why?  What  rights 
have  those  who  do  not  come  within  the  dominant  class?  Does  it  depend 
upon  supply  and  demand?  Upon  fair  competition?  How  can  we  tell? 
Must  we  not  conclude  that  a statute  which  simply  says  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  is  too  indefinite  in  its  meaning  to  be  made  the  test  or  condition 
of  a penalty  or  forfeiture?  When  a penal  statute  leaves  doubtful  the 
kind  of  act  it  denounces  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  though  he  may  not  insist  upon  the  doubt  the  State  out  of 
self-respect  should  refrain  from  inflicting  the  penalty. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  William  J.  Rodgers,  Respondent, 
v.  Bird  S.  Coler,  as  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Appellant. 

(Decided  February  26,  1901.) 

Appeal  by  the  defendant,  as  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  an  order  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  first  department,  reversing  an  order 
of  the  Special  Term  denying  the  relator’s  motion  for  a peremptory  writ  of  mandamus 
commanding  the  comptroller  to  deliver  to  him  a warrant  on  the  chamberlain  of  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  payment  of  $2,863,  the  amount  earned  by  the  relator  under  a con- 
tract with  the  city  for  regulating  and  grading  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street, 
from  Amsterdam  avenue  to  the  Boulevard,  and  granting  relator’s  motion  for  the  writ. 

The  papers  upon  which  the  relator  made  the  application  show  that  on  the  5th  day 
of  February,  1900,  he  made  and  entered  into  a contract  with  the  city  for  regulating  and 

grading  that  part  of  the  street  above  described.  The  contract  provided  that  in  order 

to  prevent  disputes  and  litigation  the  chief  engineer  of  highways  should,  in  aJR  cases, 
determine  the  amount  and  quantity  of  the  several  kinds  of  work  which  were  to  be 
paid  for  under  the  contract,  and  all  questions  in  relation  to  his  work  and  the  construc- 
tion thereof,  and  that  his  estimate  and  decision  should  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  contractor  and  a condition  precedent  to  his  right  to  receive  any  money  under  the 
contract.  It  is  alleged  that  the  relator  proceeded  to  perform  and  carry  out  this  con- 
tract and  prior  to  the  application  had  performed  the  same  according  to  his  promise  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner;  that  subsequently  the  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  the  commissioner  of  highways  made  their  certificate  in  writing  that 
there  was  earned  under  the  contract,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof,  by  the 

relator,  and!  then  payable  to  him,  the  sum  of  $2,863.  This  certificate  was  filed  in  the 

office  of  the  comptroller,  who  thereupon  drew  his  warrant  on  the  chamberlain  for  that 
sum,  but  refused  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  relator,  or  to  make  the  payment  under  the 
contract.  The  refusal  of  the  comptroller  is  based  entirely  upon  the  fact  alleged  that 
the  relator  in  the  performance  of  the  contract  violated  certain  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  (chap.  415  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  as  amended  by  chap.  192  and  chap.  567  of  the  Laws 
of  1899). 

The  following  are,  in  substance,  the  provisions  of  this  statute  so  far  as  they  have  any 
relation  to  the  present  case; 

1.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a legal  day’s  work,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  all  classes 
of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  such  public  work  or  upon  any  material 
to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  therewith  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
for  a day’s  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State  where 
such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed  in  its 
final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  said  contract  here- 
after made  shall  contain  a stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic 
employed  by  such  cotntractor,  sub-contractor,  or  other  person  on,  about  or  upon  such 
public  work  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  provided  for. 

2.  Each  contract  for  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a provision  that  the 
same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  per- 
forming the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  such  person  or 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum,  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employe 
of  the  State  or  of  a municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from 
the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  w'ork  done 
upon  any  contract  which  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

3.  Any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  this  State,  or  of  a municipal  corporation  therein, 
having  a duty  to  act  in  the  premises,  who  violates,  evades  or  knowingly  permits  the 
violation  or  evasion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office,  and  shall  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  authority  having  the  power  to  ap- 
point. or  remove  such  officer,  agent  or  employee,  otherwise  by  the  Governor.  Any  cit- 
izen of  this  State  may  maintain  proceedings  for  the  suspension  or  removal  of  such 
officer,  agent  or  employee,  or  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  contract  which,  by  its  terms  or  manner  of  perform- 
ance, violates  this  act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  such  municipal!  corporation  from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment  of  any  public 
money  for  work  done  thereupon. 

The  contract  was  framed  in  compliance  with  these  provisions  of  the  law  and  contains 
the  following  stipulation:  “ The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a legal  day’s  work,  as  hereinbe- 
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fore  defined,  to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  such  public 
work,  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon,  or  in  connection  therewith,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a day’s  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the 
locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which 
labor  is  performed  in  its  final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  It 
is  further  agreed  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  con- 
tractor, sub-contractor  or  other  person  in,  about  or  upon  such  public  work  shall  re- 
ceive the  wages  hereinafter  set  forth.  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  be 
void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  performing  the  same 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law.  * * * The  contract  is  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  unless  the  rate  of  wages  specified  in  section  three  of  said  Labor  Law  is 
paid,  and  where  laborers  are  employed  preference  is  to  be  given  to  citizens. of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  provided  in  section  thirteen  thereof.” 

The  contractor  paid1  to  the  persons  employed  by  him  in  execution  of  the  contract 
wages  fixed  as  to  amount  by  mutuall  agreement,  and  it  is  conceded  that  he  paid  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him  or  that  he  agreed  to  pay.  But  since  it  was  conceded  that 
the  contractor  did  not  in  all  cases  pay  the  prevailing  rate,  the  court  at  'Special  Term 
held  that  the  contract  and  the  law  were  violated  and  that  the  relator  was  not  entitled 
to  the  writ.  The  Appellate  Division,  by  a divided  court,  reversed  the  order  and  granted 
the  relator’s  application,  and  from  this  order  the  corporation  has  appealed  to  this  court. 

John  Whalen,  Corporation  Counsel  (Theodore  Connoly  and  Terence  Farley,  of  coun- 
sel), for  appellant. 

L.  Lafliru  Kellogg  for  respondent. 

O’Brien,  J.  There  is  no  dispute  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  this  contro- 
versy depends.  They  are  all  admitted  upon  the  record  and  the  appeal  involves  only 
questions  of  law.  On  the  5th  day  of  February,  1900,  the  relator  entered  into  a written 
contract  with  the  proper  administrative  officer  of  the  city  of  New  York  whereby  he 
undertook  to  regulate  and  grade  a street.  The  law  required  that  the  work  should  be 
done  by  contract.  It  was  a local  improvement,  the  expense  of  which  was  ultimately 
to  be  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  local  property  owners.  The  city  was  'the  authority 
or  agency  to  inaugurate  the  work,  but  since  it  was  for  the  benefit  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  private  property  the  owners  or  their  property  became  liable  ultimately  for  the  cost. 
That  the  relator  actually  performed  the  work  embraced  in  the  contract  is  not  denied 
or  disputed.  The  certificate  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  street  was,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  to  be  the  evidence  of  performance,  and  that  certificate  was  given  and 
filed  with  the  defendant,  as  comptroller,  showing  that  the  contract  price  stipulated  to 
be  paid  had  been  earned,  and  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  defendant  has  based 
his  refusal  to  pay  is  that  the  relator  has  not  kept  a certain  stipulation  in  the  contract, 
which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  actual  performance  of  the  work,  but  to  matters 
entirely  extraneous.  In  other  words,  the  comptroller  asserts  that,  while  the  relator 
has  actually  performed  the  work  and  earned  the  compensation  under  the  contract,  he 
has  forfeited  the  right  to  demand  payment,  since  he  has  not  observed  the  terms  of 
the  Labor  Law.  He  contends  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  relator  has  performed  the 
work,  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  contract,  unless  he  performed  it  by  the 
very  means  and  agencies  therein  stipulated;  that  the  means  and  agencies  prescribed 
by  the  contract  were  not  mere  matters  of  form  but  matters  of  substance.  The  duty 
enjoined  upon  the  comptroller,  the  performance  of  which  is  commanded  by  the  writ, 
was  ministerial,  and  if  the  relator  was  not  entitled  to  the  writ  absolutely  and  as  mat- 
ter of  legal  right,  the  court  below  had  power  to  grant  it  in  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
and  having  granted  it,  the  action  of  the  court  in  that  respect  is  not  reviewable  here. 
(People  v.  Board  of  Education,  158  N.  Y. , 125;  People  ex  rel.  Jacobus  v.  Van  Wyck, 
157  N.  Y.,  495).  The  court  below  had  power  to  grant  the  writ  and  having  the  power, 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  even  if  it  be  true  as  alleged1,  that  the  reasons  given  for  its 
action  are  untenable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attitude  of  the  city  authorities  in  this  respect  presents* 
a curious  and  anomalus  situation  which  involves  some  startling  results.  If  they  are 
right  in  the  position  taken,  it  must  follow  that  the  city  must  accept  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  improvements  made  by  contractors  to  the  extent  of  thousands  or  millions 
of  dollars,  and  though  conceding  that  the  work  is  honestly  done,  precisely  according 
to  tb6  specifications  of  the  contract,  yet  it  may  refuse  to  pay  if  it  is  able  to  show  that 
the  contractor  has  not,  in  the  execution  of  the  contract,  paid  to  all  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him  what  is  called  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The  city  may  accept  the 
work  and  the  citizens  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  and  treat  the  contract  price  as  some- 
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thing  forfeited  by  the  contractors  for  their  benefit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  reasoning  and 
argument  that  leads  to  such  a result  must  be  at  some  point  inherently  faulty.  It  is 
not  possible  that  such  injustice  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  any  State  where 
the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  recognized.  The  fact  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  were  actually  incorporated  into  the  contract  signed  by  the  contractor  can- 
not change  or  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  city.  The 
relator  is  not  estopped  by  the  agreement  when  there  is  no  element  of  estoppel  in  the 
case,  and  the  question  is  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  and  not  the  con- 
struction or  effect  of  the  contract  in  that  regard.  If  the  law  is  valid  it  governs  the 
contract  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  whether  actually  incorporated  into  waiting  or 
not,  since  all  contracts  are  assumed  to  be  made  with  a view  to  existing  laws  on  the 
subject.  If  it  is  not  valid  the  contractor  has  not  made  it  so  by  stipulating  in  writing 
to  obey  it  and  prescribing  the  penalty  for  his  own  disobedience  which  is  the  forfeiture 
of  all  rights  under  the  agreement.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  protect 
an  invalid  law  from  judicial  scrutiny  by  providing  that  it  must  receive  the  assent  of 
the  parties  to  every  contract  to  which  it  relates.  The  argument  that  the  relator  is 
bound  by  his  voluntary  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  would  apply  wTith  equal 
force  to  the  city  and  estop  it  from  raising  the  question  now  before  us,  since  by  the 
certificate  of  its  own  officers  that  the  amount  claimed  is  justly  due  to  the  relator,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  contract,-  the  question  of  performance  is  deemed  to  be  set- 
tled. The  parties  stipulated  that  this  certificate  should  be  final  and  condlusive,  and 
it  is  not  impeached  for  fraud  or  invalidity.  Courts  in  such  cases  are  not  bound  by 
mere  forms,  but  must  look  at  the  substance  of  things,  and  so  viewing  this  transaction 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  question  involved 
in  this  appeal  arises  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  or  is  governed 
by  them,  rather  than  the  provisions  of  a statute.  The  contract  is  in  the  form  that  we 
find  it,  not  because  the  parties  so  elected  to  contract,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  statute 
■would  not  permit  them  to  contract  in  any  other  way. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  true  that  the  statute  is  a mere  direction  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity to  one  of  its  own  agencies  to  contract  in  certain  cases  in  a particular  way.  It  is 
all  that  no  doubt  and  very  much  more,  since  it  affects  personal  and  municipal  rights 
in  many  directions  that  are  vastly  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  form  of  a con- 
tract to  perform  municipal  work.  It  is  true  enough  that  a city  is  an  agency  of  the 
State  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  government,  but  these  terms  do  not  ade- 
quately describe  its  true  relations  to  the  State  or  the  people. 

A municipal  officer  directing  a local  improvement  is  not  the  agent  of  the  State.  He 
is  the  agent  of  the  city  and  the  city  alone  is  responsible  for  his  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct. If  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  streets  of  a city  are  agents  of  the  State,  the 
city  ought  not  to  be  held  liable  for  their  acts  or  omissions.  The  city  of  New  York 
exists  under  charters  and  laws  as  old  as  the  State  itself,  and  while  the  Legislature 
is  clothed  with  extensive  powers  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment, there  are  some  things  beyond  its  power.  The  Legislature  cannot  authorize  or 
compel  a city  to  give  any  of  its  money  or  property,  or  to  loan  its  credit  for  any  private 
purpose,  nor  to  expend  any  of  its  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  other  than 
city  purposes.  If  the  Legislature  should  by  statute  require  a city  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  directly  or  indirectly  secure  benefits  to  private  individuals,  or  particular 
classes  of  citizens,  and  not  for  purely  city  purposes,  the  statute  would  be  void  as  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution.  All  expenditures  of  money 
must  be  for  city  purposes  and  that  alone,  except  so  far  as  it  is  authorized  to  devote 
funds  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  to  charity,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a city  purpose 
in  the  largest  sense.  A statute  which  tends  to  divert  the  money  or  property  of  the 
city,  or  that  of  the  local  property  owners,  from  strictly  city  purposes  and  devotes  it 
directly  or  indirectly  to  private  interests,  or  to  the  interests  of  some  class  of  persons 
as  distinguished  from  the  whole  body,  whether  the  transaction  is  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  payments  of  wages  or  something  else,  is  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  (People  ex  rel.  D. , W.  & P.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Batch- 
ellor,  53  N.  Y.,  128;  People  ex  rel.  Bolton  v.  Albertson,  55  N.  Y. , 50.)  The  Legislature 
does  not  possess  unrestricted  power  to  bind  a city  hand  and  foot  with  respect  to  all 
its  local  business  affairs.  It  cannot  fix  by  statute  the  price  which  it  must  pay  for 
materials  or  property  that  it  may  need,  or  the  compensation  that  it  must  pay  for  labor 
or  other  services  that  it  may  be  obliged  to  employ,  at  least  when  such  regulations  in- 
crease the  cost  beyond  that  which  it  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  If  it  could  do  all  these  things  it  could  virtually  dispose  of  all  the  rev- 
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enues  of  the  city  for  such  purposes  as  it  thought  best,  and  local  self-government  would 
he  nothing  but  a sham  and  a delusion.  The  constitutional  restrictions  upon  cities  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  money  are  of  no  avail  if  the  Legislature  can  by  manda- 
tory'laws  compel  the  officers  or  the  governing  body  to  frame  contracts  in  the  interest 
or  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  classes. 

The  city  is  a corporation  possessing  all  the  powers  of  corporations  generally  and 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  property  without  its  consent  or  due  process  of  law  any  more 
than  a private  corporation  can,  and  since  its  revenues  must  be  used  for  municipal 
purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Legislature  can  make  contracts  for  it  which 
involve  the  expenditure  of  these  revenues  without  its  consent.  Counsel  upon  both  sides 
of  this  controversy  assert,  and)  it  seems  to  be  undisputed,  that  there  are  now  pending 
against  the  city  in  consequence  of  alleged  violations  of  the  statute  in  question  claims 
.aggregating  over  six  million  dollars,  representing  the  difference  in  the  amount  actu- 
ally paid  by  the  city  to  its  employees,  and  accepted  by  them  under  contracts  volun- 
tarily made,  and  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  under  the  statute. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  statute  requires  the  city  to  pay  this  vast  sum  in  addition 
to  what  it  paid  under  its  contract  with  these  employees,  and  which  the  latter  freely 
accepted,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show  that  such  payment  is 
for  a city  purpose,  and  thus  the  municipality  is  compelled  by  the  statute  to  violate 
the  Constitution.  This  situation  would  seem  to  prove  that  either  the  statute  or  the 
Constitution  must  be  disregarded.  To  the  extent  of  the  sum  which  the  city  pays  under 
this  statute  in  excess  of  that  which  it  actually  paid  for  the  work  under  contracts  fairly 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  limiting  ex- 
penditures of  money  to  city  purposes  is  violated.  These  limitations  upon  the  payment 
of  money  by  cities  apply  as  well  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  What  the  city  is 
by  the  Constitution  forbidden  to  do,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
or  command,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  vice  of  the  statute  in  question  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  or  may  provide  for  a gratuity  to  some  one,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  to  some  class  of  citizens. 

The  city  exists  under  its  ancient  charters  as  modified  or  enlarged  by  modern  enact- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  local  self-government.  While  the  rights  and  powers  so  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  are  subject  to  change  or  modification  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State,  they  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed.  It  is  not  true  that  the  internal  affairs  of 
cities  in  this  State  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Legislature.  The  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  their  existence  as  political  and  corporate  bodies  and  has  imposed  vari- 
ous restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in  matters  of  local 
government.  It  is  without  power  to  appoint  city  officers,  though  it  may  provide  for 
their  election  by  the  local  electors,  or  their  appointment  by  some  local  authority.  It 
cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  municipality,  nor  disburse  its  revenues1,  however 
acquired,  for  any  purpose  not  pertaining  to  local  administration  or  local  government. 

The  recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  confers  upon  the  mayor  in  the 
larger  cities  and  the  mayor  and  governing  body  in  the  others  the  right  to  interpose 
what  may  be  called  a qualified  veto  upon  acts  of  the  State  Legislature  relating  to  their 
local  affairs,  plainly  implies  that  cities  possess  a certain  kind  of  political  autonomy 
which,  however  limited,  the  Legislature  may  not  invade  or  destroy  at  pleasure.  (1 
Dillon  on  Munic.  Corp.  §§  71-74.)  It  may  regulate  but  cannot  destroy  powers  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  as  inherent  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  plain  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  law  in  question  was  to  deprive  the  city  and  its  contractors  of  the  exercise 
of  all  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  workmen  employed 
upon  all  public  works.  Both  the  city  and  the  contractor  are  deprived  by  the  statute 
of  all  power  to  deal  with  that  question,  and,  consequently,  of  all  power  to  protect 
most  vital  interests  in  that  regard  by  contract  or  otherwise.  The  right  which  is  con- 
ceded to  every  private  individual  and  every  private  corporation  in  the  State  to  make 
their  own  contracts  and  their  own  bargains  is  denied  to  cities  and  to  contractors  for 
city  work;  and,  moreover,  if  the  latter  attempt  to  assert  such  right  the  money  earned 
on  the  contract  is  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  city  without  the  intervention  of  any 
legal  process  or  judicial  decree.  The  exercise  of  such  a power  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  the  preservation  and  enforcement  of  which  was  the  main 
purpose  in  view  when  the  Constitution  was  enacted.  If  the  Legislature  has  power  to 
deprive  cities  and  the  contractors  of  the  right  to  agree  with  their  workmen  upon  rates 
of  compensation,  why  has  it  not  the  same  power  with  respect  to  all  private  persons 
and  all  private  corporations?  That  question  can  be  answered  in  the  language  which 
this  court  used  when  a case  with  features  somewhat  similar  was  undler  consideration: 
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“ Such  legislation  may  invade  one  class  of  rights  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  and' 
if  it  can  be  sanctioned  under  the  'Constitution  .while  far  removed  in  time  we  will  not 
be  far  away  in  practical  statesmanship  from  those  ages  when  governmental  prefects 
supervised  the  building  of  houses,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  sowing  of  seed  and  the 
reaping  of  grain,  and  governmental  ordinances  regulated  the  movements  and  labor  of 
artisans,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  food,  the  diet  and  clothing  of  the  people,  and 
a large  range  of  other  affairs  long  since  in  all  civilized  lands  regarded  as  outside  of 
governmental  functions.”  (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y. , 98.)  It  was  once  a political  maxim 
that  the  government  governs  best  which  governs  the  least.  It  is  possible  that  we  have 
now  outgrown  it,  but  it  was  an  idea  that  was  always  present  to  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  proper  for  courts  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  ex- 
pounding that  instrument.  The  power  to  deprive  master  and  servant  of  the  right  to 
agree  upon  the  rate  of  wages  which  the  latter  was  to  receive  is  one  of  the  things  which 
can  be  regarded  as  impliedly  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  law  upon  consideration 
of  its  whole  scope  and  purpose  as  well  as  the  restrictions  and  guaranties  expressed.  3f 
the  city  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into  fair  contracts  with  its  employees  for  their  ser- 
vices, on  such  terms  as  private  individuals  or  private  corporations  may,  it  is  disabled 
from  performing  the  duties  enjoined  upon  it  by  law  or  from  obeying  the  restrictions 
of  the  Constitution.  Even  the  ordinary  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the  city  are 
protected  by  the  Constitution  from  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  by  the  Legislature. 
Appointments  and  promotions  in  such  service  must  be  made  with  reference  to  merit 
and  fitness  to  be  ascertained  when  practicable  by  competitive  examinations.  The  Legis- 
lature has  no  power  to  enact  permissive  or  mandatory  laws  in  conflict  with  that  prin- 
ciple. These  illustrations,  and  others  which  might  be  given,  prove  that  the  proposi- 
tion that  cities  and  their  internal  affairs  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  it  has  the  power  to  command  the  municipality  to  do  this  or  that  as  it 
may  think  best  is  very  far  from  correct.  There  are  many  express  limitations  upon  its 
power  and  must  be  others  implied  from  the  very  nature  of  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  conferred  by  the  fundamental  law.  The  Legislature  cannot  appoint  an 
officer  to  make  the  contracts  of  a city,  and  what  it  cannot  do  through  its  own  appointee 
it  cannot  do  by  direct  action.  In  this  case  the  Legislature  made  the  contract  for  the 
city  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  workmen  and  their  wages. 

But  the  statute  also  invades  private  rights  in  various  other  directions.  The  local 
property  owners,  who  are  the  parties  that  in  the  end  must  bear  the  expense  of  the 
improvement,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  best  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
city  officers  in  making  the  contract  for  the  work.  To  the  extent  that  such  judgment 
and  discretion  is  taken  away  by  arbitrary  enactments  not  in  their  interest,  but  in  favor 
of  opposing  interests,  their  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  and  property  are  invaded. 
When  the  expense  of  the  improvement  is  enlarged  beyond  actual  and  reasonable  cost, 
under  ordinary  business  conditions,  as  it  may  be  under  the  statute  in  question,  their 
property  is  taken  without  due  process  of  law.  The  contractor  is  a private  individual 
engaged  in  private  business.  When  he  enters  into  a fair  and  honest  contract  for  some 
municipal  improvement,  that  contract  is  property  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
any  other  property.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  deprive  him  of  the  bene- 
fit of  this  contract  by  imposing  burdensome  conditions  with  respect  to  the  means  of  per- 
formance or  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  which  he  shall  pay  to  his  workmen , or  to  with- 
hold the  contract  price  when  such  conditions  are  not  complied  with  in  the  judgment  of 
the  city.  When  he  is  not  left  free  to  select  his  own  workmen  upon  such  terms  as  he  and 
they  can  fairly  agree  upon,  he  is  deprived  of  that  liberty  of  action  and  right  to  accumu- 
late property  embraced  within  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  since  his  right  to- 
the  free  use  of  all  his  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  vocation  is  so  far  abridged. 
A statute  which  enables  a city  that  has  entered  into  a contract  with  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  public  work  to  receive  and  accept  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  refuse  to  pay  for  it  upon  the  ground  that  he  omitted  to  pay  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  to  his  workmen,  though  he  paid  all!  they  asked  and  all  he  agreed  to  pay, 
would  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary  interference  with  his  liberty  and  property,  and  not 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislation.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  statute  has  any 
relation  to  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  the  public  safety,  or  any  of  the  other 
objects  within  the  scope  of  the  police  power,  and  it  is  a somewhat  remarkable  fact 
that  the  learned  counsel,  who  has  argued  in  support  of  this  appeal  and  of  this  statute, 
has  not  attempted  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted,  but  leaves  that  point 
wholly  to  conjecture. 
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It  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  legislation:  could  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
city  or  that  of  the  local  taxpayer,  and  not  difficult  to  see  how  in  its  actual  operation  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  every  local  improvement.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  on 
all  sides  that  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  expense  of  public  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  very  ground  upon  which  the  city  refused  to  pay 
was  that  the  contractor  did  not  pay  enough  for  the  labor  performed.  If  the  claims 
referred  to,  aggregating  over  $6,000,000,  must  be  paid,  then  it  is  plain  that  this  law 
will  cost  the  city  that  sum  without  any  additional  or  corresponding  benefit.  The  funds 
necessary  to  pay  these  claims  would  invollve  the  expenditure  of  money  for  other  than 
city  purposes.  It  was  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  the  law  would  benefit  wage  earners,  but 
it  is  not  clear  how  it  can  if  we  consider  that  class  of  citizens  as  a body.  A law  that 
restricts  freedom  of  contract  on  the  part  of  both  the  master  and  servant  cannot  in  the 
end  operate  to  the  benefit  of  either.  The  law  forbids  the  contractor  from  paying  a rate 
of  wages  other  than  what  is  called  the  prevailing  rate  although  the  laborer  is  willing 
to  accept  it.  It  calls  for  the  payment,  practically,  on  all  occasions  of  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  and,  hence,  must  compel  the  contractor  to  employ  only  such  workmen  as  are 
competent  to  earn  the  very  highest  rate  of  compensation.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
various  degrees  of  efficiency  and  capacity  that  must  always  exist  in  so  large  a part  of 
the  community.  A person  less  competent  than  his  neighbor  from  whatever  cause  cannot 
be  employed  because  a uniform  rate  must  be  paid  without  taking  into  account  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  life  and  the  degrees  of  capacity.  Such  a law  may  indeed  benefit  for  a 
time  the  favored  few  who  possess  the  largest  capacity  to  earn  the  largest  wages,  and  in 
this  view  it  may  be  said  that  it  provides  only  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  the 
effect  of  the  law  must  be  that  all  those  who  are  too  young  or  too  old,  or  for  any  other 
reason  less  competent  than  their  neighbors,  must  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  secure 
employment  on  all  public  works  in  their  respective  callings,  and  so  the  tendency  of  such 
legislation  is  to  check  individual  exertion  and  to  suppress  industrial  freedom. 

The  contractor  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  such  contracts  with  his  work- 
men as  would  be  mutually  acceptable  and  beneficial,  but  he  is  required  in  selecting  his 
employees  to  give  preference  to  citizens  of  this  State.  Citizens  of  other  States  and  resi- 
dent aliens  are  thus  subjected  to  harsh  discrimination.  The  citizens  of  each  State  are 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  persons  still  unnaturalized  are  protected  by  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  seeking  employment  here,  or  those  of  aliens  who'  have  come 
here  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  earn  an  honest  living,  are  ignored  or  restricted  by 
this  statute.  These  questions  have  not  been  raised  or  argued,  and  we  will  only  remark 
that  it  reverses  the  settled  policy  of  this  State  from  the  earliest  times.  The  policy  of 
New  York  has  always  been  to  welcome  not  only  the  citizens  of  our  sister  States,  but 
emigrants  from  abroad  to  equal  participation  in  all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
its  business  and  industrial  life.  If  the  policy  indicated  in  the  statutes  now  under  con- 
sideration had  been  formulated  and  carried  into  operation  half  a century  earlier,  it  may 
be  that  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State  wouftd  not  be  the  subject  of  so  much  pride 
or  as  gratifying  to  all  the  people  as  it  is  now.  These  conclusions  result  from  principles 
that  have  been  often  stated  by  this  court  when  paternal  legislation  of  the  same  char- 
acter was  under  consideration.  (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98;  People  v.  Marx,  99  N.  Y. 
378;  People  v.  Gieson,  109  N.  Y.  389;  Colon  v.  L*isk,  153  N.  Y.  188;  People  v.  Hawkins, 
167  N.  Y.  1;  People  ex  rel.  Tyroler  v.  Warden,  etc.,  157  N.  Y.  116.)  Numerous  other 
cases  might  be  cited  from  other  jurisdictions  that  tend  to  support  the  views  expressed. 
They  are  referred  to  and  quoted  in  the  briefs  of  counsel  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment upon  them  generally. 

These  cases,  however,  deal  with  a great  variety  of  statutes  in  line  with  the  one 
involved  in  the  case  at  bar.  They  constitute  a valuable  contribution  to  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  scope  and  limits  of  legislative  power.  In  all  of  them  statutes  differing  in 
no  essential  principle  from  that  now  under  consideration  were  held  void  as  in  conflict 
with  constitutional  restrictions,  express  or  implied.  The  prominent  feature  in  the  dis- 
cussions is  that  the  legislation  is  condemned  as  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  enter  into  contracts  in  their  own  way,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
was  said  that  such  legislation  was  an  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  laborer  under  legisla- 
tive tutelage  which  was  not  only  degrading  to  his  manhood,  but  subversive  of  his  rights 
as  a citizen.  The  statutes  considered  all  profess  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  wage  earner  his  rights,  but  it  was  shown  that  they  were  really  subversive  of  them. 
The  following  are  a few  of  the  laws  thus  considered  and  condemned,  and  it  will  be  seen 
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that  they  were  all  in  line  with  the  enactment  in  question:  An  act  forbidding  employers 
from  withholding  wages  from  employees  engaged  in  weaving  for  imperfections  in  the 
work.  (Com.  v.  Perry,  155  Mass.  117.)  An  act  to  secure  operators  in  coal  mines  and 
certain  manufactories  the  payment  of  their  wages  at  regular  intervals  and  in  lawful 
money.  (Godcharles  v.  Wigeman,  113  Pa.  St.  431;  State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.  179; 
State  v.  Fire  Creek  Co.,  Id.  188.)  An  act  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  to  miners 
employed  upon  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  coal  mined.  (Ramsey  v.  People,  142  111.  380.) 
An  act  to  provide  for  payment  of  wages  in  money  and  prohibit  the  system  of  truck 
stores  and  to  prevent  deductions  from  wages  except  for  money  advanced).  (Frorer  v. 
People,  141*111.  171.)  An  act  to  provide  for  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  corporations. 
(147  111.  66.)  An  act  declaring  it  unlawful  for  persons  engaged  in  mining  to  pay  wages 
otherwise  than  in  money.  (State  v.  Loomis,  115  Mo.  307.)  A city  ordinance  enacting 
that  laborers  should  receive  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day,  and  that  the  day  should  not 
exceed  eight  hours.  (Bramly  v.  Norton,  5 Ohio  N.  P.  R.  183.)  The  case  last  cited  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  one  at  bar.  Indeed,  it  involves  the  very  question,  and  while 
it  is  not  a decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  it  is  based  upon  the  authority  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  cases  cited  and  upon  reasoning  that  seems  to  be  unanswer- 
able. The  case  at  bar  differs  from  these  cases,  cited  from  the  highest  courts  of  other 
States,  only  in  the  circumstance  that  here  the  Legislature  has  made  use  of  municipal 
corporations  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  were  there  condemned.  But  it  must  be 
obvious  that  what  the  Legislature  cannot  do  directly  it  cannot  do  indirectly.  It  can- 
not make  use  of  its  powers  over  municipal  corporations  to  subvert  rights  of  liberty 
and)  property  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  compulsory  authority  of  the  Legislature  over  municipal  corporations  in  regard  to 
matters  of  general  concern  and  duties  which  the  people  of  the  several  localities  owe  to 
the  State  at  large  is  not  questioned.  Legislative  control  in  matters  political  and  gov- 
ernmental is  complete.  But  while  such  corporations  are  made  use  of  in  State  govern- 
ments, and  in  that  character  subject  to  State  control,  they  have  other  objects  and  pur- 
poses peculiarly  local,  in  which  the  State  at  large,  except  in  conferring  the  power  and 
regulating  its  exercise,  is  legally  no  more  concerned  than  it  is  in  the  individual  and 
private  concerns  of  its  several  citizens,  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint  not  of  State 
interest  but  of  local  interest  that  the  necessity  of  incorporating  cities  and  villages  most 
distinctly  appears.  With  respect  to  property  and  contract  rights  of  exclusively  local 
concern,  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  and  control  by  compulsory  legislation  the 
action  of  municipal  corporations.  The  people  of  the  State  at  large,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  no  more  authority  to  dictate  to  a city  the  form  in  which  its  contracts 
shall  be  framed  or  the  wages  that  it  shall  pay  to  laborers  than  they  have  to  dictate  to 
an  individual  what,  he  shall  eat,  drink  or  wear.  A municipal  corporation,  in  matters 
affecting  its  property  and  its  private  contract  rights,  enjoys  practically  the  same  immu- 
nity from  legislative  interference  for  the  benefit  of  private  corporations  or  individuals 
as  is  accorded  to  business  corporations  and  private  citizens.  (Park  Comrs.  v.  Detroit,  28 
Mich.  228;  Loan  Assn.  v.  Topeka,  87  U.  S.  [20  Wall.]  665;  People  ex  rel.  D.,  W.  & P.  R. 
R.  Co.  v.  Batchellor,  supra;  Weismar  v.  Village  of  Douglas,  64  N.  Y.  91;  Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  Blodgett,  155  111.  441;  Matter  of  Greene,  55  App.  Div.  482.) 

The  case  of  Clark  v.  State  (142  N.  Y.  101),  cited  by  the  learned  corporation  counsel, 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  views  herein  expressed.  All  that  this  case  decided  was  that 
the  State  had  power  to  declare  by  statute  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  its  own  em- 
ployees in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  providing  for  a different  rate.  But  the  right 
to  make  contracts  for  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  whether  greater  or  less  than  the 
statutory  rate,  is  expressly  recognized  and  conceded  throughout  the  opinion,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  under  the  Constitution  that  right  could  not  be  abrogated,  since  the  power 
to  employ  labor  is  conferred  by  that  instrument  upon  the  superintendent  of  public 
works.  The  power  to  employ  implies  the  power  to  agree  upon  the  compensation,  and 
while  the  statute  was  applied  to  cases  where  no  such  agreement  was  made,  it  could 
not  deprive  the  superintendent  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution. 
(People  v.  Angle,  109  N.  Y.  564.)  The  statute  which  was  under  consideration!  in  that 
case  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  make  contracts. 

In  the  brief  time  that  we  have  been  able  to  devote  to  an  examination  of  this  case,  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  consider  all  the  special  features  of  the  law  and  to  determine 
the  parts  that  are  good  and  those  that  are  objectionable.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  this  case  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  the  statute  is  invoked  to  shield  the  city 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  relator  the  money  due  to  him,  it  is  not  a valid  defense, 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  its  most  material  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  Con* 
stitution. 
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1.  Because  in  its  actual  operation  it  permits  and  requires  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  of  the  city  or  that  of  the  local  property  owner  for  other  than  city  purposes. 

2.  Because  it  invades  rights  of  liberty  and  property  in  that  it  denies  to  the  city  and 
the  contractor  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  upon  the  measure  of  their  compen- 
sation, and  compels  them  in  all  cases  to  pay  an  arbitrary  and  uniform  rate  which  is 
expressed  in  vague  language,  difficult  to  define  or  ascertain  and  subject  to  constant 
change  from  artificial  causes. 

3.  Because  it  virtually  confiscates  all  property  rights  of  the  contractor  under  his  con- 
tract for  breach  of  his  engagement  to  obey  the  statute,  and  it  attempts  to  make  acts 
and  omissions  penal,  which,  in  themselves,  are  innocent  and  harmless,  ft,  in  effect, 
imposes  a penalty  upon  the  exercise  by  the  city  or  by  the  contractor  of  the  right  to 
agree  with  their  employees  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  employment. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  no  answer  to  the  relator’s  claim  to  be  paid  what  is 
justly  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  has  consented  in  the  contract  that  it  should  be  forfeited 
to  the  city  in  the  event  of  a violation  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  question  does  not  originate  in 
any  agreement  voluntarily  made  but  arises  out  of  the  statute,  and  the  validity  or  invalid- 
ity of  that  enactment  is  the  fundamental  question.  Neither  the  city  nor  the  contractor  had 
any  interest  in  these  stipulations.  They  are  in  the  contract  only  by  force  of  the  man- 
date of  the  statute,  and,  unless  the  Legislature  had  power  to  frame  the  contract  in 
that  respect,  their  presence  is  of  no  consequence.  The  city  couCd  not  maintain  any 
action  for  damages  for  violation  of  these  stipulations  by  the  contractor,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  sustain  any  damages  under  the  circumstances. 
Those  provisions  are  a part  of  the  contract  in  form  only,  since  they  lack  the  one  most 
essential  element  of  every  contract,  namely,  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  obliga- 
tions and  legal  effect  of  a promise  or  engagement  imported  into  a contract  ffiy  force  of 
a statute,  as  in  this  case,  whereby  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  obey  or  execute 
some  law,  depend  entirely  upon  the  validity  of  the  law.  Every  person  is  bound  to  obey 
the  law  irrespective  of  any  express  agreement  on  his  part  to  that  effect,  but  he  does  not 
incur  any  liability  or  penalty  for  breach  of  an  agreement  to  obey  a void  law.  Such  a 
promise  or  agreement  cannot  survive  the  statute  upon  which  it  is  founded!,  but  must 
fall  with  it,  since  it  can  have  no-  independent  existence  arising  from  the  consent  of  the 
parties  or  the  meeting  of  minds.  No  one  would  claim  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
precluded  the  relator  from  the  recovery  of  what  is  due  to  him  for  the  work  but  for  the 
law^  which  is  behind  it.  The  effect  of  this  statute  was  to  make  the  city  a trustee  or 
instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  enacted,  and  thus  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  municipality  are 
employed  for  purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which  they  were  created  and  exist  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  should  be  affirmed  with  costs. — 166  N.  Y. , page  1. 

The  Stone-Dressing  Law  Unconstitutional. 

Section  14  of  the  Labor  Law  (chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897)  pro- 
vides that  “ all  stone  used  in  State  and  municipal  works,  except 
paving  blocks  and  crushed  stone,  shall  be  worked,  dressed  and 
carved  within  the  State,”  and  that  the  State  or  municipality  shall 
revoke  the  contract  of  a contractor  who  violates  the  law.*  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  March  8tli,  declared  this  law  unconstitu- 
tional. With  respect  to  the  State  Constitution  the  decision  rests 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  law,  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  case  was  brought  into  the  courts  through  the  refusal  of 
Comptroller  Coler  of  New  York  city  to  pay  money  alleged  to  be 

*The  law  was  originally  enacted  in  1894  (chapter  277),  was  amended  by  chapter  413, 
Laws  of  1895,  and  incorporated  in  chapter  32  of  the  general  laws  (the  Labor  Law)  in 

1897. 
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due  to  contractor  Ralph  J.  Treat  for  work  done.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  the  city  officials  had  inspected  and  ac- 
cepted the  work,  but  before  they  had  paid  for  same,  protest  was 
made  to  the  Comptroller  that  the  contract  had  been  violated 
through  the  use  of  stone  dressed  in  New  Jersey.  The  Comptrol- 
ler refused  to  pay  the  account  and  the  contractor  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Special  Term  for  a writ  of  mandamus,  which 
was  refused.  Appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division 
(December  Term)  which  by  a bare  majority  of  one  granted  the 
application.  Justice  Hatch  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Ingraham  and  McLaughlin,  the  lat- 
ter solely  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the  Rodgers  case.  Pre- 
siding Justice  Van  Brunt  read  a dissenting  opinion,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien.  This  decision  did 
not  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  but  held  that 
the  city  was  bound  to  pay  the  contractor  after  having  accepted 
his  work.  The  Comptroller  had  no  authority  to  withhold  the 
warrant  for  payment,  the  delivery  of  the  warrant  being  a purely 
ministerial  act. 

Comptroller  Coler  appealed  the  case  and  on  March  8,  1901,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  handed  dqwn  a decision  affirming  the  order  of 
the  lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the  law  itself  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  same  reasons  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law 
(Rodgers  v.  Coler)  was  held  unconstitutional  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  it  violated  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Thus,  Judge  O’Brien,  who  read 
the  prevailing  opinion,  said: 

This  case,  presents  a new  and  additional  question  which  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  Rodgers  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
that  the  city  and  the  contractor  have,  in  effect,  been  forbidden  to  purchase 
a granite  sewer  basin  that  had  been  dressed  or  carved  in  any  other  state. 
The  city  and  the  contractor  are  virtually  prohibited  from  procuring  such 
dressed  or  carved  stone,  as  may  be  needed  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
or  the  performance  of  the  contract  in  any  other  state.  The  citizen  of  an- 
other state  who  has  prepared  dressed  or  carved  stone  for  the  market  is 
virtually  prohibited  from  selling  the  same  in  this  state  to  a municipality 
or  contractor  for  use  in  any  public  work.  The  stone  used  in  such  work 
must  be  dressed  or  carved  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state,  and  if 
the  contractor  ignores  the  statute  and  procures  dressed  or  carved  stone  in 
another  state,  the  city  is  directed  to  revoke  his  contract,  and  thereupon 
it  shall  be  discharged  from  all  liability  to  pay  him  for  the  work. 
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We  think  that  this  statute  is  void,  not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
our  decision  in  the  case  cited,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  a regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  States  which  the  Legislature  had  no  power 
to  make.  The  citizens  of  other  States  have  the  right  to  resort  to  the  mar- 
kets of  this  State  for  the  sale  of  their  products,  whether  it  be  cut  stone 
or  any  other  article  which  is  the  subject  of  commerce.  The  citizens  of 
this  State  have  the  right  to  enter  the  markets  of  every  other  Sftate  to  sell 
their  products,  or  to  buy  whatever  they  need,  and  all  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  interstate  commerce  by  State  legislation  is  void.  Under  the 
-Constitution  of  the  United  States,  business  or  commercial  transactions 
cannot  be  hampered  or  circumscribed  by  State  boundary  lines,  and  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  statute  in  question.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  argument  to  establish  these  propositions,  since  the  ground 
has  been  covered  by  the  discussion  in  two'  recent  cases  in  this  court. 
{People  v.  Hawkins,  157  N.  Y.  1;  People  v.  Buffalo  Fish  Co.,  164  N.  Y.  193.) 

All  of  the  judges  concurred  except  Chief  Justice  Parker,  who 
read  a dissenting  opinion,  urging  the  same  reasons  for  dissent 
that  he  had  in  the  Rodgers  case.  He  held  further  that  the  New 
York  law  was  not  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  Constitution: 

If  that  section  sought  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  this  State  from  using 
stone  cut  and  dressed  in  another  State,  it  would  unquestionably  offend 
against  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  be  void. 
But  the  statute  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  wih  the  liberty  of  any  citizen 
to  have  such  stone  as  he  may  use  cut  and  dressed  where  and  by  whom 
he  shall  choose.  On  the  contrary,  the  statute  is  but  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a sovereign  State  to  exercise  the  same  function  of  choice  in  such  re- 
gard as  the  Constitution  secures  to  the  citizen.  While  the  State  cannot 
say  to  the  citizen  that  he  must  have  the  stone  used  in  his  residence  cut 
and  dressed  within  the  State,  neither  the  Federal  or  State  Constitution 
prevent  him  from  deciding  that  he  will  not  build  a residence  unless  the 
stone  to  be  used  in  it  are  cut  and  dressed  within  the  State,  nor  from  in- 
corporating into  a contract  with  a builder  a provision  that,  unless  every 
stone  used  in  the  structure  be  both  cut  and  dressed  within  the  State,  the 
contract  shall  be  void  and  the  contractor  deprived  of  compensation. 

But  the  liberty  of  contract  with  which  the  citizen  is  endowed  is  no 
greater  than  that  with  which  the  State  is  invested  when  it  enters  on  a 
scheme  of  construction  for  the  public  good.  If,  as  respects  freedom  of 
contract,  all  the  people  of  the  State  acting  together  are  not  greater  than 
one  of  the  units — a citizen — they  are  at  least  as  great  and  may  be  as 
capricious  as  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  touching  the  style  of 
architecture,  quality  of  materials,  character  of  workmen  and  rate  of  com- 
pensation that  they  will  offer  for  work  to  be  performed. 

The  Legislature  in  the  statute  authorizing  the  construction  of  any  pub- 
lic work  may  provide  for  every  detail  if  it  chooses,  or  it  may  delegate 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  details  to  an  agent  or  agency.  But  which- 
ever method  it  may  adopt  the  choice  of  materials  and  of  men  and  the 
determination  whether  the  work  shall  be  done  by  day’s  work  or  by  con- 
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tract,  are  the  choice  and  determination  of  the  sovereign — the  people — 
speaking  through  their  chosen  representative1 — the  Legislature — upon 
which  has  been  conferred  every  power  and  authority  not  expressly  for- 
bidden it  by  the  Constitution,  including,  therefore,  necessarily,  the  power 
to  determine  whether  in  a public  structure  brick  or  stone  shall  be  used, 
and  if  the  latter,  from  what  quarries  they  shall  be  taken,  where  cut  and 
dressed  and  by  whom — and  that  is  all  that  section  14  of  the  Labor  Law 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

It  may  not  be  wise  fur  the  Legislature  to  thus  discriminate  as  to  its 
public  work  in  favor  of  its  own  citizens,  but  whether  it  be  or  not  the 
courts  have  no  right  to  inquire,  for  they  are  without  authority  to  correct 
a statute  even  if  in  their  judgment  it  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of 
sound  principles  of  political  economy. 

Scope  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 

In  the  Bulletin  >of  September,  1900',  note  was  made  of  the 
contest  begun  by  the  Albany  labor  organizations  to  enforce  the 
Eight  Hour  Law  upon  the  works  of  the  Municipal  Gas  Company 
under  its  contract  with  the  State  for  lighting  the  Capitol.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  to  audit 
the  bill  of  the  gas  company,  the  company  applied  for  a mandamus 
to  compel  the  auditing  of  its  bills  and  the  same  was  granted  by 
Judge  Chester  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  July  18,  1900.  The  case 
was  appealed,  however,  by  Patrick  J.  Downey  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  labor  unions;  and  on  January  9,  1901,  a decision  was 
rendered  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Third  Department,  sustain- 
ing Judge  Chester’s  interlocutory  judgment. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  which  was  unanimous,*  is  to  restrict 
the  provisions  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  to  “ public  work,”  which, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Court,  means,  virtually, 
construction  work.  Thus,  Judge  Kellogg’s  opinion  reads: 

When  the  State  is  engaged  in  public  work  and  needs  labor  then  it  has 
plainly  declared  the  limitation  as  to  hours  of  labor,  when  the  State  re- 
quires the  delivery  of  a manufactured  article  whether  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  or  for  consumption  it  purchases  or  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery wherever  it  can  for  the  lowest  price.  So  far  it  has  kept  a free  hand, 
and  does  not  inquire  how  many  hours  each  day  any  man  labored  in  the 
production  of  the  article  needed. 

The  so-called  Labor  Law,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  this  case,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  contract  to  which  the  State  is  a party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of 
laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a stipulation  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to 
do  the  whole  or  part  of  the  work  contemplated  hy  the  contract,  shall  be  permitted  or 


*And  therefore  final,  as  it  also  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  subordinate  court. 
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required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.  * * * The  wages 
to  be  paid  * * * upon  all  such  public  work  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  in 
connection  therewith  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a day’s  work  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on, 
about  or  in  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed  in  its  finai  or  completed  form 
is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  such  contract  hereafter  made  shaJJl  contain  a 
stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  contractor, 
sub-contractor  or  other  person  on,  about  or  upon  such  public  work  shall  receive  such 
wages  herein  provided  for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  madte  shall 
contain  a provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void,  etc. 

The  intent  of  the  Legislature  seems  to  be  here  manifest  to  treat  only  of 
public  work  and  of  contracts  relating  thereto  as  hereinbefore  stated.  The 
contract  made  by  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  to  supply  and  furnish  a 
certain  quantity  of  gas  and  a certain  amount  of  electricity  for  daily  con- 
sumption and  for  application  as  power  and  to  furnish  incandescent  lamps 
and  carbons  and  deliver  all  at  the  capitol  building  and  the  executive  man- 
sion, cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  construed  as  in  any  sense  a contract  for  or 
one  involving  “ labor  ” on,  about  or  upon  a “ public  work.”  It  is  more 
sensible  to  construe  this  as  a contract  of  purchase.  Common  knowledge 
warrants  the  statement  that  both  gas  and  electricity  may  be  and  is  stored 
and  is  sold  by  measure  for  heating,  for  illuminating  and  for  power.  It 
is  a marketable  commodity  within  a reasonable  radius  of  the  place  where 
manufactured  or  stored.  Incandescent  lamps  and  carbons  are  articles  of 
common  merchandise. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  decision  expressly 
concedes  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to>  say  that  no  person  shall 
work  for  the  State  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day, 
whether  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  State.  The  Legis- 
lature may  restrict  contractors  on  work  for  the  State  as  to  hours 
of  labor,  and,  say  the  Court, — 

We  may  also  concede  that  the  State  might  go  even  farther  and  refuse 
to  purchase  any  brick  or  stone,  or  cement,  or  ink,  or  paper,  or  tinware, 
or  indeed  any  commodity  whatever  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
which  labor  was  employed  for  a longer  time  than  eight  hours,  or  a less 
number  of  hours  per  day.  No  one  disputes  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  is  a right  which  a private  individual  enjoys.  It  is  not  however 
disputed,  but  conceded,  that  the  State  is  powerless  to  limit  the  daily  hours 
which  one  man  may  work  for  another,  and  the  State  has  not  the  power 
to  say  that  a laborer  after  he  has  wrought  the  number  of  hours  permitted 
on  public  work  may  not  during  the  same  day  work  elsewhere  for  an  un- 
limited time. 

Public  Officials  May  Not  Require  Contractors  to  Employ  Union  Labor 

on  Public  Work. 

In  April,  1900,  the  Albany  county  board  of  supervisors  had  to 
let  a contract  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Albany 
hospital.  For  the  roofing  work  two  bids  were  made,  one  by 
James  Gorman  for  $1,000,  and  the  other  by  James  Ackroyd  for 
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1724.48.  Gorman  agreed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a resolu- 
tion of  the  board  to  the  effect  that  he  would  employ,  when  prac- 
ticable, members  of  labor  organizations;  while  Ackroyd  refused 
to  sign  a contract  containing  such  stipulation,  but  stated  that  he 
would  observe  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  State,  and  demanded  that 
the  work  be  let  to  him  as  the  lowest  bidder.  This  the  commit- 
tee of  the  board  refused  to  do  and  was  about  to  let  the  work  to 
Gorman  for  $1,000  when  Samuel  J.  Davenport,  a taxpayer,  sought 
an  injunction  perpetually  restraining  the  committee  and  board 
of  supervisors  from  so  doing.  A temporary  injunction  was 
granted  at  the  Albany  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
from  this  order  the  board  appealed. 

On  January  9,  1901,  the  Appellate  Division,  Third  Department, 
rendered  a decision,  which  was  unanimous,  sustaining  the  in- 
junction. Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  writing  the  opinion,  said  that 
it  was  a waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  let  the  contract  to 
Gorman,  when  Ackroyd,  an  equally  responsible  builder,  offered  to 
do  the  work  27  per  cent  cheaper.  He  characterized  the  act  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  as  an  attempt  “ to  deprive  the  ‘non-union 
workman  ’ of  his  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  in  the  city 
of  Albany” — an  “ act  so  clearly  against  public  policy  and  so  vio- 
lative of  constitutional  rights  and  of  the  first  principles  of  our 
form  of  government  that  it  should  not  be  for  a moment 
tolerated.” 

Judge  Parker’s  opinion  contains  the  following  review  of  the 
facts: 

The  mechanics  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  several  building  trades 
specified  in  the  advertisement  for  bids  above  mentioned  had,  sometime 
during  the  year  1899,  organized  into  separate  and  distinct  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  wages  and  establishing  a shorter  number 
of  hours  as  a working  day  in  their  respective  trades.  On  or  about  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900,  these  separately  organized  trades  joined  together  for  con- 
certed action,  in  what  was  known  as  the  “ Building  Trades’  Council  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,”  such  council  being  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  such  trades  organizations.  On  such  day  such  council  notified  every 
contractor  in  the  city  of  Albany  that  a demand  for  an  increase  of  wages 
in  each  of  the  several  trades  would  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  May  fol- 
lowing; and  also  that  all  work  must  be  performed  by  members  of  these 
respective  trades  organizations  only.  It  also  then  notified  such  contrac- 
tors that  in  case  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to  by  the  first  day  of 
May,  1900,  the  members  of  such  trades  organizations  would  forthwith 
quit  their  employment,  and  that  such  demands  must  be  acceded  to  as  to 
each  organization,  or  the  members  of  all  would  so  quit. 
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The  defendants  further  claim  that  the  organizations  represented  by  such 
council  composed  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  workmen,  laborers  and 
mechanics,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  employed  in  such 
building  trades;  and  that  it  was  generally  conceded  that  no  work  of  any 
magnitude  in  such  trades  could  be  carried  on  in  such  city  unless  such 
demands  where  acceded  to.  This  claim,  however,  was  denied  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendants  further  claimed  that  there  was  great  need  for  the  com- 
pletion of  said  pavilion,  and  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  above  stated, 
they  were  persuaded  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  any  mechanics 
upon  any  part  of  the  work  thereon  who  did  not  belong  to  such  trades 
organizations,  it  would  result  in  a strike  by  those  who  did,  and  thus  delay 
the  whole  work  and  cause  greater  expense  in  the  end  to  the  county  than 
would  the  acceptance  of  the  larger  bid;  and  that  all  the  contractors  on  the 
whole  work,  other  than  Mr.  Ackroyd,  contracted  not  to  employ  any  men 
other  than  those  belonging  to  such  organizations. 

It  also  further  appears  that  on  December  19,  1899,  the  board  of  super- 
visors had  adopted  a resolution  to  the  following  effect: 

“ Resolved,  That  in  the  letting  of  all  contracts  in  the  county  of  Albany, 
where  money  from  this  county  is  appropriated,  the  work  be  let  only  to 
contractors  resident  in  this  county,  and  that  all  labor  employed  thereon 
shall  be  residents  of  Albany  county  and  members  of  trades  organizations, 
when  practicable.” 

And  Mr.  Ackroyd,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  bids,  was  notified 
by  the  committtee  that,  although  such  resolution  was  not  referred  to  in 
the  advertisement  for  bids,  they  considered  it  as  binding  as  if  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

Does  such  explanation  fairly  justify  the  defendants  in  rejecting  the 
lesser  bid,  and  in  requiring  the  clause  in  question  to  be  inserted  in  what- 
ever contract  they  should  make  for  the  work? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  threat  made  by  the  “ Building  Trades 
Council  ” to  all  the  contractors  of  the  city  of  Albany  was  an  unlawful  act. 
Its  purpose  and  its  effect  was  to  prevent  all  mechanics,  except  those  who 
belonged  to  such  trades  organizations,  from  obtaining  employment  in  the 
city  in  their  respective  lines  of  work.  It  was  an  effort,  not  merely  to 
benefit  themselves  by  an  increase  of  wages  and  the  lessening  of  a day’s 
labor,  but  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  all  other  workmen  engaged  in  similar 
employments.  A discussion  of  the  principle  which  must  control  all  similar 
organizations,  and  which  marks  the  distinction  between  what  is  just  and 
lawful  in  their  purpose  and  methods,  and  that  which  is  violative  of  the 
public  good,  and,  therefore,  illegal,  is  not  necessary  here.  The  principle 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Curran  v.  Galen  (152  N.  Y.  33)  is  sufficient  for  this 
case,  and  stamps  the  action  of  the  council  as  one  which  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  law,  nor  be  permitted  by  the  courts. 

The  question  then  is  presented  whether  public  officers  having  in  charge 
the  letting  and  control  of  public  work,  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense, 
may  aid  and  abet  such  an  unlawful  attempt  on  the  part  of  a trades  organ- 
ization by  refusing  to  let  any  public  work  to  those  contractors  who  will  not 
accede  to  such  an  unlawful  demand.  Can  it  be  held,  upon  any  tolerable 
view  of  the  case,  that  the  public  officers  of  a county  may,  in  concert  with 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  lawfully  engage  in  an  attempt  to  force  all 
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laborers  in  the  county  into  such  organization,  or  else  into  starvation  for  the 
want  of  employment? 

Anti  is  such  concert  of  action  in  the  least  justified  by  the  plea  that  by  so 
doing  they  will  be  more  likely  to  get  the  public  work  done  in  less  time, 
and  possibly  with  less  loss  and  expense?  In  my  judgment,  not  only  the 
action  of  the  council,  but  also  the  action  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  in 
demanding  that  none  but  members  of  the  organization  be  employed  upon 
this  work,  was  an  act  so  clearly  against  public  policy,  and  so  violative  of 
constitutional  rights  and  of  the  first  principles  of  our  form  of  government,, 
that  it  should  not  be  for  a moment  tolerated,  nor  permitted  to  excuse  or 
justify  any  act  of  theirs. 

And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  above  referred  to,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
controlling  upon  the  committee  when  it  rejected  Mr.  Ackroyd’s  bid,  was 
passed  on  December  19,  1899,  while  the  threat  of  the  council  and  its 
demand  upon  the  contractors  was  not  made  until  January  1,  1900.  Thus 
the  board  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  trades  organization  in  its 
determination  to  deprive  the  “ non-union  workman  ” of  his  opportunity  to 
obtain  employment  in  the  city  of  Albany.  (Davenport  vs.  Walker,  chair- 
man of  Albany  county  board  of  supervisors,  57  App.  Div.  223-226.) 

Restraint  of  Trade. 

In  some  of  the  States,  the  courts  have  annulled  contracts 
through  which  corporations  have  been  combined  into  trusts,  on 
the  ground  that  such  combinations  were  in  restraint  of  trade, 
tended  toward  monopoly  and  were  therefore  illegal,  and  against 
public  policy.  In  a recent  New  York  case,  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  it  was  held  that  a contract  between  a dealer  in  mold- 
ing sand  and  a corporation,  whereby  the  former  agreed  for  a cer- 
tain consideration  to  discontinue  his  business  and  to  turn  over 
to  the  corporation  all  orders  which  he  then  had  or  might  there- 
after receive  for  the  commodity  in  question,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  restraint  of  trade  and  therefore  void  as  against  public 
policy;  its  effect  is  to  transfer  to  the  corporation  the  good  will 
or  custom  of  the  business  which  he  had  built  up,  and  to  cease  to 
be  its  competitor  to  the  extent  described.  [Wood  vs.  White- 
head  Brothers  Co.,  165  N.  Y.  545.] 

Employers’  Liability. 

[Cases  decided  by  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  and  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  far  as  latter  are  final.] 

Contributory  Negligence. — William  H.  Cleary’s  appeal  from 
the  adverse  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  was  decided  by 
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the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  the  November  Term. 
The  following  summary  of  the  decision  is  given  by  the  official  re- 
porter (54  App.  Div.,  284): 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  an  experienced  brakeman  employed  upon  the  defendant’s 
railroad.  There  was  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion he  was  standing  at  the  end  of  a stationary  car  waiting  to  couple  it  to 
a car  which  was  moving  slowly  toward  him;  that  the  moving  car  held  the 
link,  and  that  just  as  he  was  about  to  insert  the  coupling  pin  in  the  draw- 
head  of  the  stationary  car  he  noticed  that  its  drawhead  was  about  four 
inches  higher  than  the  drawhead  of  the  approaching  car;  that  thinking  he 
could  effect  the  coupling  with  safety  he  placed  his  arm  underneath  the 
deadwoods  of  the  moving  car  and  lifted  the  link  in  order  that  it  might 
enter  the  drawhead  of  the  stationary  car;  in  doing  which  he  observed 
that  the  drawhead  of  the  approaching  car  was  loose  and  had  a lateral 
movement  of  about  a foot;  that  his  fingers  were  caught  between  the 
under  side  of  the  link  and  the  flange  of  the  opening  of  the  stationary  car 
and  his  arm  was  drawn  out  and  caught  between  the  deadwoods  and 
mutilated. 

Evidence*  was  also  given  that  when  there  is  a difference  in  the  height 
of  the  drawheads  the  custom  is  to  put  the  link  in  the  higher  drawhead. 

Held,  That  the  plaintiff’s  complaint  was  properly  dismissed; 

That  the  lateral  movement  of  the  drawhead  on  the  moving  car  had,  so 
far  as  appeared,  no  connection  with  the  accident,  which  was  caused  by  the 
plaintiff’s  attempt  to  raise  the  link  after  he  had  seen  the  danger  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  it;  in  doing  which  he  was  not  free  from  con- 
tributory negligence. 

That,  as  the  plaintiff  did  not,  at  the  trial,  refer  to,  or  rely  upon,  the 
statutes  requiring  the  equipment  of  freight  cars  with  automatic  couplers, 
he  could  not  invoke  their  aid  for  the  first  time  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
judgment  dismissing  the  complaint. 

Negligence — Duty  of  Master,  Etc. — The  case  of  Eastland  vs. 
Clarke,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  January,  1901  (165 
N.  Y.  Rep.  420)  gave  rise  to  several  points,  ais  shown  below.  The 
court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  favor 
of  the  Defendant  and  ordered  a new  trial. 

1.  One,  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the  master,  who  has  been 
referred  by  him  to  his  butler  for  instructions,  and  who  has  been  directed 
by  the  latter  to  place  wood  in  a cellar  in  which  he  had  been  but  once 
before,  which  contained  a depressed  opening,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  of  which  he  was  not  warned  and  into  which  he  fell,  is 
not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a matter  of  law,  but  it  is  a ques- 
tion for  the  jury  whether  he  acted  with  ordinary  care  under  the  circum- 
stances where  the  cellar  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  readily  have  seen 
the  opening  if  he  could  have  seen  it  at  all,  and  an  armful  of  wood  wTiich 
he  carried  obstructed  his  view  of  his  footsteps. 
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2.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  such  servant  that  the 
place  to  which  he  was  directed  was  dangerous,  he  had  the  right  to  believe 
it  to  be  reasonably  safe  and  he  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  falling  into  an 
unprotected  opening  therein. 

2.  The  master  cannot  escape  liability  upon  the  ground  that  if  the  accident 
were  the  result  of  any  negligence  it  was  that  of  the  butler  in  leaving  the 
well  uncovered,  and,  therefore,  that  of  a co-servant  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  since  the  butler  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  master  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  notified  the  servant  of  the  existence  of  the  opening. 

4.  Where  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  the  question  Whether  the  cellar 
was  a safe  place  to  work  in,  is  for  the  jury.  (Eastland  vs.  Clarke,  28  App. 
Div.  621,  reversed.) 

Negligence1 — Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employee. — Tlie  case  of 
Murray  vs.  N.  Y.  G.  & H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  was  decided  adversely  to 
the  plaintiff. 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of 
an  engineer  on  the  defendant’s  railroad,  who,  while  leaning  out  of  the 
side  of  his  engine  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  machinery,  was  struck 
by  a water  plug  standing  about  midway  between  the  two  main  tracks,  it 
appeared  that  the  tracks  were  eight  feet  ten  and  a quarter  inches  apart 
and  that  the  water  plug,  allowing  for  the  swing  of  the  engine,  was  within 
eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  of  the  side  of  the  gangway  of  the  engine. 

The  tracks  at  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  might  have  been 
placed  further  apart,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  water  plug  in 
question  was  not  located  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods  of  railroading  or  that  it  was  located  in  precisely  the  same  place 
at  which  all  other  railroad  companies  placed  similar  appliances. 

Held,  That  the  defendant  was  not  negligent. 

Semble,  That  as  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  passed  this  water 
plug  almost  daily  for  twenty  years,  and  that  the  accident  occurred  in  broad 
daylight,  when  the  deceased  had  full  opportunity  to  see  the  water  plug 
the  view  of  which  was  unobstructed,  it  might  properly  be  held  as  a matter 
of  law  that  he  assumed  the  risk.  (55  App.  Div.  344.) 

Negligence. — In  the  case  of  an  injury  to  an  employee  from 
the  breaking  of  a dozy  and  rotten  mast  of  a derrick,  it  was  held 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  master  is  not  an  excuse  to  him,  and 
that  there  is  no  assumption  of  such  risk  by  the  employee,  thus: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  the 
plaintiff’s  intestate  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  and  falling  of  a derrick,  it  appeared  that  the  mast  of  the 
derrick  was  broken  in  three  or  four  pieces;  that  the  exterior  was  appar- 
ently sound,  but  that  the  interior  was  powder  posted  and  dry  rotted  to 
such  an  extent  that  a knife  blade  could  be  driven  into  it  to  the  handle; 
that  the  derrick  had  been  in  use  three  and  one-half  years  and  that  the 
mast  was  made  of  spruce  timber  which  had  been  painted  when  green, 
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such  treatment  having  a tendency  to  shorten  its  life  and  make  it  dozy  and 
rotten  within. 

The  derrick  had  remained  in  the  place  of  the  accident  about  four 
months;  at  the  time  it  w\as  placed  in  position  the  defendant’s  superinten- 
dent, who  apparently  regarded  the  duty  of  inspection  as  incumbent  upon 
him,  made  an  examination  of  the  mast,  stabbing  it  with  a knife  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  cutting  out  shavings,  but  did  not  bore  into  it  or  take 
any  measures  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  dry  rotted  in  the  interior.  This 
wTas  the  last  time  the  derrick  was  inspected. 

Held,  That  it  was  error  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff; 

That  the  defendant’s  ignorance  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  mast  did  not  relieve  it  from  liability  if  such  condition  could  have 
been  discovered  by  a proper  inspection. 

That  the  plaintiff’s  intestate,  who  w7as  employed  about  the  derrick,  did 
not  assume  the  risk  of  the  accident,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  mast  or  that  it  was  discover- 
able by  ordinary  observation,  or  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  that  inspec- 
tion which  alone  would  reveal  its  defective  condition.  (Jarvis  vs.  North- 
ern New  York  Marble  Co.,  55  App.  Div.  272.) 

Negligence  in  the  Use  of  an  Elevator. — The  Appellate  Di- 
vision, Second  Department,  at  the  November  Term,  rendered  the 
following  judgment: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  it  ap- 
pears that  a building  in  process  of  construction  for  the  defendants  by 
independent  contractors  had  almost  reached  completion;  that  the  de- 
fendants, by  their  tenants,  had  taken  possession  of  a portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that  two  elevators,  designated  as  No.  1 and  No.  2,  were  operated 
under  the  control  of  the  defendants’  superintendent;  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a painter  in  the  employ  of  an  independent  contractor,  and  that  the 
defendants’  engineer  agreed  with  the  plaintiff’s  foreman  that  the  plaintiff 
should  do  some  painting  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  elevator  shaft;  that  it 
was  arranged  that  the  plaintiff  should  stand  on  a plank  reaching  from  the 
floor  entrance  of  the  elevator  on  the  ninth  floor  to  the  window  sill  in  the 
space  through  which  elevator  No.  1 ran;  that  that  elevator  would  not  be 
operated,  and  that  elevator  No.  2 would  be  operated  as  little  as  possible; 
that  one  Cody,  who  was  employed  by  the  defendants  to  run  the  elevator, 
should  shout  a warning  to  the  plaintiff  before  moving  elevator  No.  2,  so 
that  the  plaintff  vrould  have  an  opportunity  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
counterweight  wdiich  wras  at  the  tenth  floor  when  the  elevator  was  at  rest 
on  the  ground  floor;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  Cody,  without 
any  wrarning,  or  without  a timely  warning,  to  the  plaintiff,  started  the 
elevator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  men  wrho  came  to  see  the  de- 
fendants’ engineer  and  superintendent,  and  that  the  descending  counter- 
weight struck  and  injured  the  plaintiff, — it  was  held  that  a verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  should  not  be  disturbed,  that  it  could  not  be  said, 
as  matter  of  law,  that  it  was  negligence  for  the  plaintiff  to  place  some 
reliance  upon  the  arrangement  made  with  Cody,  and  to  assume  that  he 
w*ould  be  informed  in  some  wTay  before  the  menacing  counterweight  would 
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be  set  in  motion;  that  evidence  that  Cody  had  never  operated  an  elevator 
before  might  be  considered  in  determining  whether  he  was  negligent  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  although  negligence  could  not  be  predicated  upon 
that  fact  of  itself.  (Bower  vs.  Cushman,  55  App.  Div.  45.) 


Duty  of  Owner  of  a Building  to  Independent  Contractor. — 
An  owner  of  a building  owes  to  an  employee  of  an  independent 
contractor  doing  work  upon  the  building  the  duty  to  commit  no 
act  of  affirmative  negligence.  He  is  not  liable  for  any  passive 
negligence,  such  as  a failure  to  provide  the  employee  of  the  in- 
dependent contractor  with  a safe  place  in  which  to  work. 
(Callan  vs.  Pugh,  54  App.  Div.,  545.) 

Negligence — Liability  of  Masteir  for  Injury  Resulting  to 
Servant  from  Latent  Defect  in  Appliance. — A master  is  not 
liable  to  a servant  for  an  injury  to  the  latter  in  consequence  of  a 
latent  defect  in  an  appliance,  where  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  material  furnished  by  the  master  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
appliance,  and  out  of  which  it  was  made,  was  proper;  that  there 
was  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  indicate  inefficiency,  and  that 
it  was  made  Iby  competent  and  skilled)  workmen  and  was  sub- 
jected to  frequent  and  thorough  inspection  of  such  a character 
as  to  reveal  any  flaw  or  defect  that  could  be  discovered  in  that 
way.  (Smith  vs.  N.  Y.  C.  & II.  R,  R,  R.  Co.,  164  N.  Y.,  491.) 

Negligence — Fall  of  Scaffold — Labor  Law  Construed. — 
Where  a scaffold  provided  by  the  master  for  a servant’s  use  falls, 
and  no  other  cause  of  the  fall  is  ascertained  except  as  inferred 
from  the  fall  itself,  the  fall  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  master  in  an  action  by  the  servant  to  recover  dam- 
ages received  in  consequence  thereof.  Further,  where  the  cause 
of  the  fall  is  otherwise  ascertained,  sections  18  and  19  of  the 
Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chapter  415)  enlarge  the  duty  of  the 
master,  and  extend  it  to  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
scaffold  itself,  and  thus  far  the  want  of  care  in  the  details  of  its 
construction.  (Stewart  vs.  Ferguson,  164  N.  Y.,  553.) 

Negligence — Fellow-Servant — Risk  of  Employment. — In 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  defendants’  employment  for 
several  months  and  had  been  directed  by  their  foreman  to  remove 
loose  pieces  of  rock  that  should  be  found  along  a bank  so  as  to 
render  a continuance  of  blasting  safe,  and  while  engaged  in  so 
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doing,  a large  stone,  which  had  been  thrown  on  top  of  the  bank 
by  a previous  blast  in  the  prosecution  of  the  general  work  and 
had  rested  there  until  the  accident,  and  which  defendants  had 
directed  the  foreman  to  remove,  fell  and  striking  the  plaintiff 
caused  the  injuries  complained  of,  a recovery  cannot  be  sustained, 
since  they  were  the  result  of  a risk  which  plaintiff  assumed  as  an 
incident  to  the  employment  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  if  the 
result  of  any  negligence  it  was  that  of  the  foreman,  a fellow-ser- 
vant, for  which  the  defendants  would  not  be  responsible.  The 
cases  of  Perry  vs.  Rogers  (157  N.  Y.  251),  and  Capasso  vs.  Wool- 
folk  (163  N.  Y.  472),  followed.  Where  the  evidence  in  such  an 
action  tends  to  show  that  the  path  where  plaintiff  stood  was 
about  two  feet  wide  and  safe  except  from  objects  falling  from 
above,  whether  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  not 
having  a rope  tied  about  him,  as  it  was  claimed  he  was  directed 
to  do  by  defendants’  foreman,  in  order  to  prevent  his  falling,  is  a 
-question  for  the  jury  where  he  denies  that  any  such  direction  was 
given.  (Di  Vito  vs.  Grage,  35  App.  Div.  155,  reversed;  Di  Vito 
vs.  Grage,  165,  N.  Y.  378.) 

Negligence  • — Safety  of  Working  Place,  Contributory 
Negligence  and  Assumption  of  Risk,  When  Questions  for  the 
Jury. — Where  in  an  action  for  negligence  it  appears  that  a wide 
trench,  thirty-one  feet  deep,  had  been  excavated  and  thoroughly 
supported  by  timbers,  one  side  of  which  for  a distance  of  some 
twenty  feet  ran  along  a chimney  stack  foundation  which  was 
twenty  feet  deep;  that  the  trench  had  been  carried  down  at  an 
angle,  leaving  a “ batter  wall  ” to  support  the  stack,  and,  in  order 
to  support  it  more  thoroughly,  narrow  cuts  three  or  four  feet 
wide  were  made,  starting  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  running 
at  right  angles  through  the  wall  and  extending  upwards  to  with- 
in about  a foot  of  the  foundation  and  three  feet  under  it,  which 
outs  were  filled  in  with  piers  of  masonry  as  soon  as  made;  that 
the  earth  between  the  tops  of  the  cuts  and  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation  was  hardpan  and  had  become  insecure  from  the  action 
of  water;  that  neither  the  sides  nor  top  of  the  cuts  were  shored 
up  or  supported  in  any  way;  that  the  plaintiff,  an  employee  of  the 
defendant,  was  ordered  by  them  to  go  down  into  a cut  made  the 
night  before  in  which  to  place  one  of  the  masonry  piers  under 
the  foundation,  and  level  off  the  bottom,  and  while  so  doing  the 
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earth  fell  from  the  top  and  one  side  of  the  cut  near  the  top  and  in- 
jured him;  that  he  had  never  been  in  this  particular  place  before 
and  knew  nothing  about  it;  that  the  defendants  were  aware  of  the 
actual  situation  and  all  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  perform- 
ance of  work  in  the  cuts  after  the  earth  above  and  upon  the  sides 
had  been  saturated  with  percolating  water, — the  questions 
whether  the  defendants  had  provided  the  plaintiff  with  a reason- 
ably safe  place  in  which  to  perform,  his  work,  whether  the  plaint- 
iff was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  and  whether  he  as- 
sumed whatever  danger  there  was  in  doing  the  work,  are  properly 
submitted  to  the  jury. 

In  such  an  action  the  opinion  of  a competent  expert,  based 
upon  the  facts  and  a disclosure  of  the  whole  situation,  that  the 
method  of  constructing  the  cut  for  the  purpose  of  underpinning 
or  supporting  the  foundation  of  the  sack  was  improper,  and  his 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  method  which  should  have  been  adopted 
so  as  to  render  it  safe  for  persons  working  therein,  are  admiss- 
ible in  evidence  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  defendants 
had  met  situation  with  reasonable  prudence  and  care.  (Finn  vs. 
Cassidy,  165  N.  Y.,  584.) 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  The  returns  from  the  labor  organizations  of  New 
Employment.  York  State  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and1  June 
show  that  employment  was  better  than  it  has  been  in  those 
months  in  any  one  of  the  past  five  years.  Only  2.3  per  cent  of 
unionists  were  idle  throughout  this  quarter,  as  compared  with  9.4 
per  cent  in  1900  and  3.7  per  cent  in  1899,  which  was  the  lowest 
percentage  for  the  second  quarter  hitherto  recorded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  idleness  at  the  end  of  June, 
1901,  was  less  than  it  has  been  at  the  corresponding  date  in  any 
year  since  1897,  with  the  single  exception  of  1899;  the  percent- 
age of  unemployed  members  of  labor  unions  haying  been,  for  the 
day  mentioned,  10.9  in  1899,  20.6  in  1900  and  11.9  in  1901.  The 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1901  was  very  general,  extending  to  nearly  all  in- 
dustries; the  principal  exception  w7as  in  the  printing  business,  in 
which  the  quarterly  percentage  of  idleness  was  slightly  larger 
this  year  than  last.  The  fact  that  the  unemployment  at  the  end 
of  June  was  sombwhat  greater  in  1901  than  in  1899  was  partly 
due  to  labor  disputes  like  the  machinists’  strike  for  the  nine- 
hour  day  and  partly  to  the  stoppage  of  factories  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat. 


Building-  Buffalo  and  Rochester  both  the  number  and 

Operations.  C0)Slt.  of  buildings  authorized  to  be  constructed 
showed  a considerable  decrease  in  the  second  quarter  of  1901  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1900,  while  in  Syra- 
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cuse  there  was  an  increase.  In  New  York  City  there  was  a very 
large  increase  as  a consequence  of  the  rush  of  builders  of  tene- 
ment houses  to  file  plans  before  April  12,  when  the  new  Tenement 
House  Act  went  into  force.  This  rush  began  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  as  noted  in  the  June  Bulletin;  and  in  April  1,670 
plans  were  filed  as  compared  with  576  in  April,  1900.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  buildings  was  commenced  in  April,  May 
and  June  of  the  present  year. 


that  plans  for  tenements  costing  nearly  $1,000,000  were  filed 
within  a few  weeks  after  the  Act  became  effective.  These  new 
tenements,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  will  be  greatly  superior  to  the 
old  ones,  especially  as  respects  the  amount  of  light  and  air  pro- 
vided. In  place  of  a twenty-eight  inch  air-shaft,  which  had  come 
to  be  the  only  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating  most  tenement 
rooms,  the  new  buildings  will  have  wide,  open  courts  such  as  have 
long  been  required  by  the  building  regulations  of  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities.  Dark  halls  and  stairways  are  also  to 
be  abolished  in  the  new  tenements  by  outside  windows  and  in 
the  old  buildings  by  the  substitution  of  glass  panels  for  wooden 
panels  in  the  doors  enclosing  them.  The  analysis  of  the  new  Act, 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin,  also  shows  the  importance 
of  the  new  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  vice  in  tenement 
houses;  the  aim  of  the  law  being  to  make  landlords  responsible 
for.  the  presence  of  disorderly  women  in  tenements.  Numerous 
evictions  have  already  taken  place  under  the  Act.  Another  im- 
portant advance  made  in  tenement-house  legislation  is  the 
establishment  of  a Tenement  House  Department  by  chapter 
XIX  A of  the  amended  New  York  City  charter.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  not  only  to  working  people  themselves  but  to  the 
body  politic  that  housing  conditions  should  be  high  grade,  like 
those  in  Buffalo,  rather  than  insanitary,  dark,  crowded  and  un- 
pleasant, like  the  present  type  of  tenement  in  New  York  City. 


VMX, 


Tenement 

House 

Legislation. 


Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some  persons,  the 
new  Tenement  House  Act  has  not  stopped  the 
building  of  tenements;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
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. Growth  of 
Trade 
Unionism. 


In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  the  labor 
organizations  of  this  State  made  a net  gain  of 
10,715  in  membership  and  attained  the  largest 


aggregate  thus  far  reported — 255,630,  of  whom  10,982  were 


women.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  since 
June,  1897,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  spread  of  union- 
ism in  the  interior  of  the  State,  as  New  York  City  has 
for  some  time  been  well  “ organized.”  Since  1898  New  York 


City  has  gaiped  fewer  than  30,000  members  ; while  the  remainder 
of  the  State  has  gained  55,000  and  has  now  fonVthe  first  time  an 
aggregate  membership  exceeding  100,000.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1901  the  trades  making  the  largest  gains  in  ^membership  were 
the  clothing,  theatrical  and  building  trades  in  New  York  City 
and  the  metal  and  building  trades  in  the  interior  towns  and 
cities. 


A large  increase  in  immigration  ait  the  Port  of 

Immigration. 

New  York  is  shown  by  the  Bulletin’s  statistics 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1901,  in  which  the  number  of  arrivals 
was  161,550,  as  compared  with  69,783  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901 
and  with  140,344  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900.  Southern  Ital- 
ians retained  the  lead  among  the  races  represented,  having  con- 
tributed more  than  one-third  of  the  total  immigration. 

industrial  The  descriptive  accounts  of  trade  disputes  in  this 
Dispates.  Bulletin  include  the  two  months’  strike  of  the 
street  and  building  laborers  in  Rochester,  which  termi- 
nated July  12,  and  resulted  in  an  advance  of  wages  from 
eighteen  and  three-fourths  cents  to  twenty  cents  an  hour 
for  the  street  laborers;  the  quarrymen’s  dispute  in  Orleans 
county,  which  led  to  the  signing  of  an  agreement  by  the 
employers’  and  employees’  associations  to  be  in  force  until 
the  first  of  January  next;  the  Jamestown  street  railway  strike, 
begun  on  May  30th  and  not  actually  settled  at  the  pres- 
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ent  writing;  the  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  Tupper  Lake  saw- 
mill employees  for  a reduction  of  hours;  two  strikes  for  increased 
wages  among  the  Niagara  Falls  paper  makers,  which  were  com- 
promised; and  smaller  disputes  among  the  Buffalo  longshoremen, 
Buffalo  structural  iron  workers  and  Rochester  railway  shopmen. 
In  all  these  disputes  mediation  was  offered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  and  in  some  of  them  its  inter- 
vention was  successful  in  effecting  a settlement.  The  Bulletin 
also  contains  the  umpire’s  derision  in  the  New  York  City  brick- 
layers’ dispute,  and  a statement  by  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  respecting  the  general  strike 
of  that  union  for  a nine-hour  day,  according  to  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  made  satisfactory  settlements  wTith  328  firms  in  this 
State  employing  15,325  machinists.  The  terms  of  settlement  are 
not  reported. 

The  great  coal  miners’  strike  of  last  year  in 

Nine-Hour 

Day  Austria  apparently  failed  at  the  time,  but  never- 

in  Austria,  theless  brought  about  the  passage  of  a law 
restricting  to  nine  hours  the  length  of  the  workday  in  coal  mines. 
Although  the  strikers  demanded  eight  hours,  they  have  secured 
important  gains,  for  only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  them  at  present 
enjoy  the  nine-hour  day,  While  fifty-four  per  cent  work  ten  hours, 
ten  per  cent  eleven  hours  and  seven  per  cent  twelve  hours. 

Official  reports  show  that  there  were  902  strikes 

Strikes  in 

France  and  and  lockouts  in  France  last  year,  directly  involv- 
Germany.  222,714  working  people,  who  lost  2,645,053 

days’  work;  the  industries  that  suffered  most  were  textiles, 
transportation  and  mining.  In  Germany  the  official  statistics 
for  the  same  year  record  1,433  strikes  and  38  lockouts ; the  largest 
number  of  strikers  was  122,803.  A recent  law  has  considerably 
extended  the  functions  of  the  industrial  courts  with  the  purpose 
of  entrancing  their  efficiency  as  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  collective  disputes. 
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judicial  The  validity  of  the  eight-hour  law  still  remains 
Decisions.  unsettled,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided 
a case  in  which  that  law  was  involved1  and  has  therein  removed 


any  doubts  inspired  by  its  decision  upon  the  prevailing-rate-of- 
wages  law  in  the  case  of  Rodgers  vs.  Ooler.  In  the  case  of 
Lentilhon  vs.  Coler  the  court  holds  that  the  former  ‘decision  did 
not  determine  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  eight-hour  law, — 
an  issue  which  remains  to  be  tried.  The  Bulletin  also  recites 
the  points  in  dispute  in  the  trial  for  conspiracy  (boycott)  of  mem- 
bers of  a Canandaigua  retail  clerks’  union,  who  were  acquitted. 
In  two  of  the  cases  cited  under  employers’  liability,  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  were  involved. 


REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1901. 

I.  Number  and  Membership. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  increase  in  number  of  organi- 
zations and  the  fluctuations  in  membership  between  June  30, 
1897  and  1901: 


TABLE  1. 

Membership.  - Members  in — 

Organ  i-  , * , , * 


Date. 

zations. 

Men. 

1897.  June  30 

976 

147,105 

1898.  June  30 

164,802 

1899.  June  30 

180,756 

1900.  June  30 

236,770 

1900.  September  30 

1,635 

233,553 

1900.  December  31 

1,679 

232,080 

1901.  March  31 

234,792 

1901.  June  29 

244,648 

Women. 

Total. 

N.  Y. 
City. 

Other 

towns. 

4,101 

151,206 

7,538 

172,340 

126,871 

45,469 

7,699 

188,455 

130,684 

57,771 

10,782 

247.552 

153,337 

94,215 

11,828 

245,381 

154,504 

90,877 

10,404 

242,484 

150, 2 ?«  ' 

92,206 

10,123 

244,915 

149,849 

95,066 

10,982 

255,630 

155,290 

100,340 

It  appears  that  the  organization  of  labor  proceeded  favorably 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and  that  at  its  close  the  aggre- 
gate membership  was  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
multiplication  of  unions  wThich  has  been  going  on  without  inter- 
ruption since  1897  resulted  in  a net  gain  of  62  organizations 
or  about  the  same  increase  as  in  the  preceding  quarter <(64).  But 
whereas  the  first  quarter  of  1901  brought  with  it  an  increase  in 
membership  of  2,500,  the  second  quarter  yielded  a net  gain  of 
10,715  and  set  a new  mark  for  the  aggregate  membership  of  New 
York  labor  unions,  namely  255,630.  The  highest  figure  pre- 
viously attained  was  in  June,  1900,  when  the  aggregate  member- 
ship was  247,552.  Membership  then  declined,  at  first  because 
of  the  collapse  of  weak  organizations  in  Western  New  York  and 
subsequently  on  account  of  losses  in  New  York  City.  But  in  the 
three  months  now  under  consideration  the  metropolis  gained 
5,441  members  and  attained  an  aggregate  of  155,290,  which  is 
about  800  above  its  highest  previous  mark,  attained  at  the  end 
of  September,  1900.  The  interior  towns  of  the  State  gained  5,274 
members,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  quarterly  in- 
crease. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Table  1 that  the  number  of  female  mem- 
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" bens  of  labor  unions  increased  by  860,  but  nevertheless  still  re- 
mains somewhat  below7  the  figures  of  September,  1900. 

While  62  was  the  net  gain  in  number  of  unions  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1901,  the  total  number  of  new  unions  recorded  was 
109,  inasmuch  as  47  of  the  old  unions  lapsed  or  were  amalga- 
mated with  other  organizations  within  the  quarter.  In  the 
interior  towns  the  total  number  of  new  unions  was  102,  but  owing 
to  the  dissolution  of  36  unions  and  the  amalgamation  of  3 more, 
the  actual  or  net  gain  was  63.  In  New  York  City  the  total 
number  of  new  unions  wras  7,  but  on  account  of  the  dissolution 
of  6 organizations  and  the  amalgamation  of  2 others,  the  metrop- 
olis actually  lost  ground  in  respect  of  number  of  unions,  not- 
withstanding its  gain  of  more  than  5,000  in  membership.  The 
losses  were  in  the  building,  clothing  and  transport  trades,  as 
appears  in 

TABLE  2. 

Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Unions,  by  Industries. 

ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERSHIP,  JUNE  29. 

• Increase 


Increase  in  (+)  or 

* , decrease 


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Mar. 

31. 

June 

29. 

In- 

crease. 

1l.  Y. 
City. 

Other 

towns. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

(— ) in 
3 mos. 

Building,  stone  work- 
ing, etc 

' 493 

506 

13 

al 

14 

83,901 

83,901 

2,687+ 

Clothing  and  tex- 
tiles   

135 

' 142 

7 

7 

21,151 

6,205 

27,356 

2,343+ 

Metals,  machinery, 
etc 

302 

314 

12 

a3 

15 

35,008 

25 

35,033 

2,889+ 

Transportation 

229 

229  . 

al 

1 

32,741 

3 

32,744 

288+ 

Printing,  binding, 
etc 

94 

96 

2 

2 

16,816 

878 

17,694 

37+ 

Tobacco 

55 

56 

1 

1 

7,938 

2,663 

10,601 

580+ 

Food  and  liquors 

112 

114 

2 

1 

1 

9,263 

9,263 

622— 

Theaters  and  music. . 

33 

36 

3 

3 

10,545 

692 

11,237 

1,417+ 

Wood  working  and 
furniture 

63 

68 

5 

2 

3 

7,909 

22 

7,931 

756— 

Restaurants  and  re- 
tail tradq 

81 

89 

8 

8 

6,548 

483 

7,031 

637+ 

Public  employment. 

61 

66 

5 

\ 

5 

7,650 

11 

7,661 

610+ 

Miscellaneous 

85 

89 

4 

1 

3 

5,178 

5,178 

605+ 

Total 1,743  1,805  62  al  63  244,648  10,982  255,630  10,715+ 


a Decrease. 


In  the  State  as  a whole,  the  largest  increase  in  organizations 
is  found  in  the  metal,  building,  restaurant  and  clothing  trades; 
while  as  regards  the  increase  in  membership  these  industries  also 
take  first  rank  except  for  the  substitution  of  the  theatrical  trades 
for  restaurants.  The  increase  in  the  last  mentioned  group  of 
trades  is  largely  in  New  York  City,  as  appears  below: 
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TABLE  3. 

New  York  City.  Other  Cities  and  Towns. 

Increase  Increase 


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Sex. 

Mar.  31, 
1901. 

June  29, 
1901. 

or 

decrease. 

Mar.  31,  June  29, 
1901.  1901. 

or 

decrease. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc  . . 

. M 

59,730 

60,687 

957+ 

21,484  23,214 

1,730+ 

2 Clothing  and  textiles 

^ M 

13,878 

15,741 

1,863+ 

5,276  5,410 

134+ 

( F 

2,648 

2,727 

79+ 

3,211  3,478 

267+ 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

<M 

15,308 

15,938 

630+ 

16,821  19,070 

2,249+ 

i F 

15 

25 

10+ 

4.  Transportation 

< M 

10,287 

10,896 

609+ 

22,164  21,845 

319— 

<F 

5 

3 

2— 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

13,889 

13,699 

190— 

2,991  3,117 

126+ 

< F 

512 

498 

14— 

265  380 

115+ 

6.  Tobacco 

5 M 

4,128 

4,405 

277+ 

3,421  3,533 

112+ 

( F 

2,344 

2,530 

186+ 

128  133 

5+ 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

. M 

5,311 

4,807 

504— 

4,574  4,456 

118 — 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

JM 

7,530 

8,581 

1,051+ 

1,798  1,964 

166+ 

l F 

460 

657 

197+ 

32  35 

3+ 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture  . 

5 M 

5,900 

4,997 

903— 

2,762  2,912 

150+ 

t f 

25  22 

3— 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade. . 

5 M 

1,168 

1,337 

169+ 

4,765  5,211 

446+ 

' 1 F 

226 

255 

29+ 

235  228 

7 — 

11.  Public  employment 

. 5 M 

5,875 

6,507 

632+ 

1,159  1,143 

16— 

( F 

7 

7 — 

10  11 

1+ 

12.  Miscellaneous 

628 

1,000 

372+ 

3,945  4,178 

233+ 

f M 

143,632 

148,595 

4,963+ 

91,160  96,053 

4,893+ 

Total 

• ■{  F 

6,217 

6,695 

478+ 

3,906  4,287 

381+ 

[t 

149,849 

155,290 

5,441+ 

95,066  100,340 

5,274+ 

Of  the  total  increase  in  membership  in  the  building  trades 
(2,687),  slightly  more  than  one-third,  was  in  New  York  Oity.  The 
increase  of  1,730  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  was  distributed 
among  many  trades;  the  carpenters,  with  several  new  unions, 
largely  contributed  to  this  increase,  while  the  building  laborers’ 
unions  in  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Utica  also  made  gains. 

In  the  clothing  trades,  Group  2,  most  of  the  gain  of  2,343  in 
membership  was  in  the  metropolis,  outside  of  which  the  only  note- 
worthy change  was  caused  by  the  organization  of  five  new  glove 
makers’  unions,  with  a total  membership  of  370,  among  the  Johns- 
town-Gloversville  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Horaellsville 
silk  gldve  makers’  union,  with  110  female  members,  disappeared. 

In  the  metal  trades,  Group  3,  the  increase  of  2,889  was  chiefly 
contributed  by  the  “ up-State  ” unions.  Five  new  unions  of 
“ allied  metal  mechanics,”  a new  organization  of  machinists’ 
helpers  and  “ handy  men”  in  machine  shops,  added  700  to  the 
membership,  and  the  machinists  themselves  nearly  as  many  more. 
A new  union  of  metal  polishers  added  about  100  members,  while 
the  stationary  engineers  gained  nearly  400  members. 

The  transport  trades.  Group  4,  gained  in  the  aggregate  only 
288  members;  but  there  were  many  changes  among  the  individual 
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trades.  In.  New  York  City  the  street  railway  men  gained  100 
and  the  freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc.,  500.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  the  railroad  organizations  gained  600;  the  street 
railway  employees’  unions  gained  200,  largely  by  the  accession  of 
three  new  organizations;  the  Buffalo  seamen’s  union  gained  600 
new  members.  But  this  aggregate  increase  of  1,400  was  counter- 
balanced by  a loss  of  1,700  in  the  freight  handlers’  organizations, 
one  Buffalo  longshoremen’s  union  with  1,100  members  having 
virtually  gone  to  pieces  as  a consequence  of  its  failure  to  secure 
a contract  for  freight  handling. 

The  New  York  City  unions  in  the  printing  trades,  Group  5,  lost 
204  members,  which  was  more  than  made  good  by  gains  of  241 
in  the  interior  towns. 

The  tobacco  trades  unions  gained  580,  of  which-463  was  in  New 
York  City. 

The  food  and  liquor  trades,  Group  7,  lost  622,  of  which  504  was 
in  New  York  City  and  IIS  in  the  interior  towns. 

The  unusual  increase  in  the  theatrical  trades,  1,417,  was  mostly 
in  the  metropolis;  but  three  new  musicians’  unions  in  the  interior 
added  over  150  to  the  membership. 

The  decline  in  the  furniture  and  wood  working  trades,  Group  9, 
was  in  New  York  City,  outside  of  which  a slight  increase  is  to  be 
observed. 

In  Group  10,  several  new  unions  of  bartenders  and  clerks 
brought  about  an  increase  of  637. 

The  increase  in  Group  11,  public  employment,  is  entirely  in  New 
York  City,  while  that  in  the  miscellaneous  group  is  divided  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  the  interior.  The  barbers,  who  are  in 
Group  12,  made  a gain  of  nearly  300,  or  about  one-half  the  total 
increase  in  that  group. 

The  increased  number  of  female  members  of  unions  (859)  is  ex- 
plained by  gains  in  the  theatrical,  tobacco  and  clothing  trades 
of  New  York  City  and  the  glove  making  trades  of  Fulton  county. 

II.  Unemployment. 

Of  even  wider  interest  than  the  statistics  of  the  progress  of 
organized  labor  are  reports  which  the  unions  make  concerning 
the  employment  of  their  members,  as  such  reports  portray  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market  and  the  prosperity,  or  lack  of  pros- 
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perity,  of  all  workingmen  in  the  mechanical  trades,  whether  or- 
ganized or  unorganized: 

TABLE  4. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions  Idle— 

AT  THE  END  OF  JUNE.  DURING  SECOND  QUARTER. 

Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 


1897 27,378  18.1  17,877  . 11.8 

189S 35,643  20.7  10,272  6.0 

1899  20,141  10.9  6,730  3.7 

1900  49,399  20.6  22,541  9.4 

1901  29,181  11.9  5,574  2.3 


This  table  shows  that  the  conditions  of  employment  in  this 
State  in  the  second  quarter  of  1901  were  unusually  favorable.  It 
involved  by  far  the  least  amount  of>continuous  idleness  thus  far 
recorded  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  total  number  who  were 
idle  throughout  the  quarter  having  been  5,574  or  2.3  per  cent  of 
the  members  reporting.  The  lowest  figure  for  this  quarter  in 
preceding  years  was  3.7  in  1899.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899  the  percentage  of  continuous 
idleness  was  2.3,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  quarter  now 
under  examination. 

The  number  of  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was 
29,181,  or  11.9  per  cent  of  all  reporting.  As  the  table  above  shows, 
this  was  a , comparatively  favorable  showing,  having  been  sur- 
passed only  in  1899.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  percent- 
ages really  exaggerate  the. amount  of  unemployment,  because 
many  members  of  trade  unions  who  are  reported  as  unemployed 
at  their  trades  find  work  in  some  other  trades;  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  unskilled  occupations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  metropolis  and  the 
interior  towns  separately: 

TABLE  5. 

Percentage  of  Unemplopment — Second  Quarter. 

DURING  ENTIRE 

END  OF  QUARTER.  QUARTER. 

T899.  1900.  1901?  189?  1900.  190L 


New  York  City 13.3  25*5  14.1  4.0  13.1  3.1 

Interior  towns 5.6  12.6  8.6  2.9  3.0  1.0' 


In  the  metropolis,  the  state  of  employment  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1901  very  closely  resembled  that  in  1899,  while  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  the  conditions  were  less  similar.  One  ob- 
serves that  the  amount  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  June  was  con- 
siderably larger,  in  the  interior  towns,  in  1901  than  in  1899.  Two 
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principal  causes  explain  this  difference — the  machinists’  striku 
for  the  nine-hour  day  and  the  excessively  hot  weather  about  the 
end  of  June  that  caused  many  factories  to  close  down. 

In  the  following  table  the  comparison  between  1899,  1900  and 
1901  is  extended  to  each  of  the  twelve  groups  of  trades: 

TABLE  6. 

Idleness  of  Members  of  Labor  Organizations— 


AT  END  OF  JUNE. 

DURING 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Number.  Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1901.  T901.  1900.  1899? 

1901. 

1901.  1900.  1899.' 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 

12.2 

24.0 

10.0 

1,811 

2.2 

12.9 

5.1 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 

28.2 

44.7 

19.6 

1,199 

4.5 

15.6 

0.5. 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

10.2 

10.5 

3.4 

371 

1.1 

1.9 

1.0 

4.  Transportation  

1,706 

5.7 

12.0 

3.7 

* 385 

0.7 

4.2 

2.1 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

8.7 

8.0 

6.8 

1,189 

6.8 

6.2 

4.6- 

6.  Tobacco 

6.8 

28.4 

5.2 

99 

0.9 

27.3 

4.9 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

746 

8.3 

12.2 

10.0 

235 

2.6 

8.4 

6.T 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

16.2 

26.4 

49.9 

146 

1.9 

2.1 

8.1 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture 

945 

12.0 

21.0 

19.3 

51 

0.7 

3 8 

7.6 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

178 

2.9 

4.7 

12.1 

56 

0.9 

3.1 

0.2 

11.  Public  employment 

5.7 

2.0 

5.1 

2 

0.0+ 

0.2 

5.0 

12.  Miscellaneous 

381 

8.3 

10.1 

9.6 

30 

0.7 

1.5 

0.0 

Total 

11.9 

20.6 

10.9 

5,574 

2.3 

9.4 

3.T 

In  the  first  six  groups  and  in  the  eleventh  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  at  the  end  of  June  was  larger  in  1901  than  in  1899> 
wThile  in  the  remaining  five  groups  it  was  smaller.  The  widest 
differences  are  found  in  groups  2 and  3>  the  causes  of  which  have 
just  been  explained  by  the  closing  of  several  textile  factories  on 
account  of  heat  and  by  the  strike  of  the  machinists.  The  com- 
parison between  1901  and  1900  is  altogether  to  the  advantage  of 
the  present  year  in  every  group  excepting  public  employment  and 
printing. 

As  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter,  the  compari- 
son favors  1901  in  nearly  all  industries.  In  the  clothing  trades,, 
however,  the  phenomenal  small  amount  of  idleness  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1899  is  not  repeated  in  1901. ' 

More  detailed  figures  will  be  found  in  the  following  summary 
tables : 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 


[June  29.  1901.] 


Number  of  Unions. 

Membership  of  Unions. 

INDUSTRIES.  . 

New 

Remain- 

New 

Sex. 

New 

Remain- 

New 

York 

der  of  the 

York 

York 

der  ol  the 

York 

City. 

State. 

State. 

City. 

State. 

State. 

1.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

175 

331 

506 

M 

60,687 
4 190 

23,214 

88,901 
5,293 
701 
62  379 

Stone  working,  . 

12 

23 

8 

280 

20 

94 

i 35 

8 

M 

M 

1 1 03 

Brick  and  cement  making 

1,  IUj 

701 

i 19,490 

1,920 

5.410 

Building  and  paving  trades 

140 

i 420 

i 43 

142 

M 

42,889 
13  608 

Building  and  street  labor 

23 

M 

15^528 

21,151 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

48 

15,741 

IF 

2,727 

3,478 

6,205 

Garments 

34 

38 

72 

yM 

13,495 

' 1,600 

15,095 

l F 

2,632 

1,953 

425 

4,585 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

7 

6 

13 

1,253 

1,678 

) F 

75 

93 

168 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

5 

15 

20 

JJ 

418 

1,573 

1,991 

i F 

20 

535 

555 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 

2 

15 

17 

C M 
l F 

575 

835 

247 

977 

1,410 

247 

977 

20 

5 M 

t F 

650 

19,070 

650 

35,008 

3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building..   

86 

228 

314 

15,938 

Iron  and  steel 

> F 

25 
7 088 

25 

99  09fi 

33 

16 

167 

16 

200 

32 

( M 

14  938 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

R801 

683 

2,484 

Engineers  and  firemen 

i F 

25 

25 

27 

41 

4 

68 

L M 
M 

C M 

5,572 
1 477 

3,137 

312 

21,845 

8,709 

1 78Q 

Shipbuilding 

10 

1 4 

4.  Transportation 

ooo 

10,896 

I,  i 0*7 

32,741 

i- 

loi 

l F 

3 

3 

Railroads 

20 

5 M 

2,739 

14,210 

16,949 
' 5 

Street  railways 

ID1! 

ID  * 

) F 

3 

O QAA 

1 

A 

p 

H 

M 

Q 74  O 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

D 

K 

i 

9 

o 

M 

y4 1 

A 1 A 

o,  <4J 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

r* 

1 

u 

1U  | 

'tvt 

04D 
A O \ 

4 14 
O PAA 

1,609 

3,025 

7,766 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

16 

1 

41 

57 

JaI 

M 

4 Id 

4,087 

3,679 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

29 

67 

Oit 

CM 

13,699 

3,117 

16,816 

dl) 

IF 

493 

380 

878 

6.  Tobacco 

13 

43 

C M 

4 405 

3,533 

7,938 

Ol> 

IF 

2,530 

133 

2,663 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

35 

79 

111 

M 

A «H7 

X Inft 

Food  preparation 

111 

*,  oU  i 

*,ioo 

23 

36 

KQ 

M 

M 

9 naa 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

12 

43 

Do 

55 

2,106 

2,413 

4,519 

3.  Theaters  and  Music 

13 

23 

36 

5M 

8,581 

1,964 

10,545 

IF 

657 

85 

692 

9.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

28 

40 

68 

C M 
l F 

4,997 

2,912 

22 

7,909 

22 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

14 

75 

89 

CM 

\F 

1,337 

255 

6,211 

228 

6,648 

483 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

8 

31 

39 

C M 

706 

2,194 

2,900 

l F 

85 

85 

Retail  trade 

6 

44 

50 

631 

3,017 

3,648 

}F 

255 

143 

398 

11*  Public  Employment 

16 

50 

66 

PI 

6.507 

1,143 

7,650 

< F 

11 

4,178 

49A 

11 

12.  Miscellaneous 

10 

3 

79 

12 

29 

24 

14 

89 

15 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1,000 

007 

5,178 

757 

Glass 

Barbering 

2 

5 

31 

29 

14 

06  1 
170 
503 

4oU 

1 545 

1 715 

Other  distinct  trades 

934 

1,269 

R437 

1,269 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 

CM 

148,595 

96.053 

~ 244,648 

609 

1,296 

1,805 

< F 

6,695 

155,290 

4,287 

100.340 

10,982 

255,630 

It 

1901] 
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TABLE  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT:  (a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[June  29, 1901.] 


Sex. 

Idleness  on  Last  Day 
of  Quarteb. 

Idleness  During  Entire 
Quarter. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

M 

60.447 

7,537 

12.5 

60,447 

1,553 

2.6 

M 

4,190 

262 

6.3 

4,190 

52 

1.2 

M 

42,649 

6,595 

15.5 

42,649 

1,501 

3.5 

M 

13,608 

680 

5.0 

13,608 

(M 

15.654 

6 770 

36.9 

15.654 

983 

6.3 

>F 

2,727 

1,125 

41  3 

2,727 

103 

3.8 

C M 

13,495 

5,479 

40.6 

13,495 

929 

6.9 

j F 

2,632 

1,085 

41.2 

2,632 

103 

3.9 

C M 

1,166 

106 

9.1 

1,166 

54 

4.6 

< F 

75 

35 

46.7 

75 

( M 

418 

40 

9.6 

418 

1 F 

20 

5 

25.0 

20 

M 

575 

145 

25.2 

575 

CM 

15.708 

950 

6.0 

15,708 

132 

0.8 

) F 

25 

25 

M 

6,858 

597 

8.7 

6,858 

15 

0.2 

CM 

1,801 

142 

7.9 

1,801 

100 

5.6 

) F 

25 

25 

M 

5,572 

79 

1.4 

5,572 

6 

0.1 

M 

1,477 

132 

8.9 

1,477 

11 

0.7 

CM 

8,504 

709 

8.3 

8,504 

233 

2.7 

t F 

3 

3 

CM 

2,739 

81 

3.0 

2,739 

34 

1.2 

) F 

3 

3 

t M 

2,800 

2,800 

M 

845 

95 

11.2 

845 

55 

6.5 

M 

425 

25 

5.9 

425 

M 

1,695 

508 

30.0 

1,695 

144 

8.5 

CM 

13,699 

1,388 

10.1 

13,699 

1,125 

8.2 

If 

498 

23 

4.6 

498 

23 

4.6 

CM 

4.405 

373 

8.5 

4,405 

74 

1.7 

i F 

2,530 

273 

10.8 

2,530 

M 

4,607 

462 

10.0 

4,607 

176 

3.8 

M 

2,501 

315 

12.6 

2,501 

71 

2.8 

M 

2,106 

147 

7.0 

2,106 

105 

5.0 

CM 

5,381 

987 

18.3 

5,881 

111 

2.1 

\F 

657 

58 

8.8 

657 

14 

2.1 

M 

4,966 

756 

15.2 

4,966 

41 

0.8 

CM 

1,337 

66 

4.9 

1,337 

1 

0.1 

1 F 

255 

11 

4.3 

255 

M 

706 

59 

8.4 

706 

1 

0.1 

C M 

631 

7 

1.1 

631 

\ F 

255 

11 

4.3 

255 

M 

6,507 

397 

6.1 

6,507 

M 

780 

7 

0.9 

780 

6 

0.8 

M 

107 

107 

M 

170 

170 

M 

503 

7 

1.4 

503 

6 

1.2 

(M 

141,995 

19,402 

13.7 

141,995 

4,435 

3.1 

If 

6,695 

1,490 

22.3 

6,695 

140 

2.1 

It 

148,690 

20,892 

14.1 

148,690 

4,575 

3.1 

INDUSTRIES. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Working, 

Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades  — 
BuildiDg  and  street  labor 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 


3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building   

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Tobacco 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Wood  Working  and  Furni- 

ture  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail 

Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12 . Miscellaneous  

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades  ... 


GRAND  TOTAL. 
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TABLE  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT:  (b)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

[June  29,  1901.] 


Sex. 

Idleness  on  Last 
of  Quarter. 

Day 

Idleness  During  Entire 
Quarter. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 
j idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

M 

22,744 

2,613 

11.5 

22,699 

258 

1.1 

M 

1,045 

484 

46  3 

1,065 

5 

0.5 

M 

696 

142 

20.4 

696 

M 

39,108 

1,455 

7.6 

19,153 

251 

1.3 

M 

1,895 

532 

28.1 

1,785 

2 

v 0.1 

j M 

5,340 

517 

9.0 

5,306 

82 

1.5 

If 

3,478 

268 

7.7 

3,065 

31 

1.0 

j M 

1,585 

62 

3.9 

1,580 

15 

0.9 

) F 

1,953 

85 

4.4 

1,953 

31 

1.6 

(M 

425 

38 

8.9 

425 

38 

8.9 

l F 

93 

93 

CM 

1,573 

31 

2.0 

1,571 

, 

\F 

535 

30 

5.6 

165 

CM 

835 

55 

6.6 

832 

16 

1.9 

\ F 

247 

62 

25.1 

247 

CM 

922 

331 

35.9 

898 

13 

1.4 

l F 

650 

• 91 

14.0 

607 

M 

18,605 

2,566 

13.8 

18,183 

239 

1.3 

M 

14,490 

2,315 

16.0 

14,068 

2 12 

1.5 

M 

683 

62 

9.1 

683 

7 

1.0 

M 

3,120 

98 

3.1 

3,120 

20 

0.6 

M 

312 

91 

29.2 

312 

M 

21,409 

997 

4.7 

21,406 

152 

0.7 

M 

13,920 

507 

3.6 

13,917 

85 

0.6 

M 

894 

57 

6.4 

894 

M 

414 

10 

2.4 

414 

M 

2,600 

100 

3 8 

2,600 

M 

3,581 

323 

9.0 

3,581 

67 

1.9 

3,106 

123 

4.0 

3,096 

40 

1.3 

If 

380 

4 

1.1 

296 

1 

0.3 

5M 

3,512 

71 

2.0 

3,506 

23 

0.7 

i F 

133 

2 

1.5 

132 

2 

1.5 

M 

4,427 

284 

6.4 

4,426 

59 

1.3 

M 

2,014 

41 

2.0 

2,013 

23 

1.1 

M 

2,413 

243 

10.1 

2,413 

36 

1.5 

CM 

1,247 

139 

11.1 

1,474 

21 

1.4 

l F 

7 

8 

( M 

2,909 

189 

6.5 

2,779 

10 

0.4 

} F 

22 

22 

CM 

4,296 

101 

2.3 

4,270 

65 

1.3 

i F 

226 

226 

CM 

2,194 

86 

3.9 

2,169 

51 

2.4 

i F 

85 

85 

CM 

2,102 

15 

0.7 

2, 101 

4 

0.2 

i F 

141 

141 

C M 

1.143 

36 

3.1 

1,128 

2 

0.2 

1 F 

11 

5 

45.5 

11 

M 

3,807 

374 

9.8 

3,762 

24 

0.6 

M 

430 

211 

49.1 

397 

M 

1,538 

14 

0.9 

1,526 

6 

0.4 

M 

894 

14 

1.6 

894 

12 

1.3 

M 

945 

135 

14.0 

945 

6 

0.6 

CM 

92.545 

8,010 

8.7 

92,035 

965 

1.0 

F 

4,257 

279 

6.6 

3.760 

34 

0.9 

( T 

96,802 

8,289 

8.  G 

95,795 

999 

1.0 

INDUSTRIES. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Working, 

Etc 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making. 

Bnilding  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

&.  Clotliing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 
Textiles 

•3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building   

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

4.  Transportation • 

Railroads  

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc  

Freight  handlers,  truckmen, etc. 

'•5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc...... 

<6.  Tobacco v 

'7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

'•8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Wood  Working  aud  Furni- 
ture   

10.  Restaurants  aud  Retail 

Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment  

GRAND  TOTAL 
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TABLE  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT:  (c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 

[June  29,  1901.] 


! 

! 

I Idleness  on  Last 
of  Quarter. 

Day 

Idleness  During  Entire 
Quarter. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Sex. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Number 

idle. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

1.  Building,  Stone  Working, Etc. 

Stone  working. 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 
Textiles 


3.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building   ... 

Iron  and  steel 


Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation. 

Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 


■5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc. 
6.  Tobacco 


1.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 


9.  Wood  Working  and  Furni- 
ture   


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail 
Trade 


Hotels  and  restaurants. 
Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment. 


12.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment... 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


M 

83,191 

10,150 

12.2 

83,146 

1,811 

2.2 

M 

5,235 

746 

14.3 

5,255 

57 

1.1 

M 

696 

142 

20.4 

696 

M 

61,757 

8,050 

13.0 

‘ 61,802 

1,752 

2.8 

M 

15,503 

1,212 

7.8 

15,393 

2 

0.04 

CM 

20.991 

6,287 

29.9 

20.960 

1,065 

5-1 

) F 

6,205 

1,393 

22.4 

5,792 

134 

2.3 

< M 

15,080 

5,541 

36.7 

15,075 

944 

6.3 

)F  ’ 

4,585 

1,170 

25  5 

4,585 

134 

2.9 

C M 

1,591 

144 

9.1 

1,591 

92 

5.8 

) F 

168 

35 

20.8 

168 

C M 

1,991 

71 

3.6 

1,989 

) F 

555 

35 

6 3 

185 

fl 

1,410 

200 

14.2 

1,407 

16 

1.1 

) F 

247 

62 

25  1 

247 

C M 

922 

331 

35^9 

898 

, 13 

1.4 

( F 

650 

91 

14.0 

607 

CM 

34,313 

3,516 

10.2 

33,891 

371 

1.1 

< F 

25 

25 

M 

21,348 

2,912 

13.6 

20,926 

227 

1.1 

CM 

2,484 

204 

8.2 

2,484 

107 

4.3 

} F 

25 

25 

M 

8,692 

177 

2.0 

8,692 

26 

0.3 

M 

1,789 

223 

12.5 

1,789 

11 

0.6 

CM 

29,913 

1,706 

5 7 

29,910 

385 

1.3 

) F 

3 

3 

CM 

16,659 

588 

3.5 

16,656 

1 i 9 

0.7 

> F 

3 

3 

* M 

3,694 

57 

1.5 

3,694 

M 

. 1,259 

105 

8.3 

1,259 

55 

4.4 

M 

3,025 

125 

4.1 

3,025 

M 

5,276 

831 

15.8 

5,276 

211 

4.0 

< M 

10,805 

1,511 

9.0 

16,795 

1,165 

6.9 

) F 

878 

27 

3.1 

794 

24 

2.0 

CM 

7 917 

444 

5.6 

7.911 

97 

1.2 

\F 

2,663 

275 

10.3 

2,662 

2 

0.1 

M 

9.034 

746 

8.3 

9,033 

235 

2.6 

M 

4,515 

356 

7.9 

4,514 

94 

2.1 

M 

4,519 

390 

8.6 

4.519 

141 

3.1 

<M 

6,628 

1,126 

17.0 

6,855 

132 

1.9 

\ F 

664 

58 

8.7 

665 

14 

2.1 

CM 

7,875 

945 

12.0 

7,745 

51 

0.7 

l F 

22 

22 

CM 

5,633 

167 

3.0 

5,607 

56 

1.0 

i F 

481 

11 

2 3 

481 

CM 

2,900 

145 

5.0 

2,875 

52 

JL.8 

> F 

85 

85 

! M 

2,733 

22 

0.8 

2,732 

4 

0.1 

\ F 

396 

11 

2 8 

396 

CM 

7,650 

433 

5.7 

7,635 

2 

0.0H 

> F 

11 

5 

45.5 

11 

M 

4,587 

381 

8.3 

4,542 

30 

0.7 

M 

537 

2 LI 

39.3 

504 

M 

1,708 

14 

0.8 

1,696 

6 

0.4 

M 

1,397 

21 

1.5 

1,397 

18 

1.3 

M 

945 

135 

14.3 

945 

6 

0.6 

fM 

234,540 

27,412 

11.7 

234,030 

5,400 

2.3 

10,952 

1,769 

16.2 

10.455 

174 

1.7 

[T 

245,493 

39,181 

11.9 

«44,4J>5 

5,574 

2.3 

STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 

The  new  Tenement- House  Law,  which  in  many  respects  has 
changed  the  method's  of  construction,  went  into  effect  in  April, 
and  the  marked  increase,  both  as  to  the  number  and  estimated 
cost  of  new  buildings,  in  that  month  ever  last  year  wn'S  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  the  rush  of  builders  to  file  their  plans 
before  the  statute  became  operative.  The  movement  having  sub- 
sided before  the  advent  of  May,  a pronounced  falling  off  is  notice- 
able in  that  month,  as  well  as  in  June. 

In  the  number  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  for  which  per- 
mits were  issued  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1901,  there 
was  a gain  of  19  per  cent  over  the  similar  period  of  last  year., 
while  the  cost  exhibits  an  increase  of  110  per  cent.  An  increase 
of  53  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  com- 
menced and  a decrease  of  11  per  cent  in  the  number  of  remodeled 
structures  begun.  Decreases  of  27  per  cent  and  21  per  cent, 
respectively,  are  noted  in  the  number  of  new  and  altered  build- 
ings completed.  The  totals  of  new  and  remodeled  build- 
ings for  the  corresponding  quarters  ending  in  June  were:  1900 — 
3,956  buildings;  cost,  $28,089,512;  commenced,  ^,772;  completed, 
3,840.  1901 — 4,721  buildings;  cost,  $58,861,213;  commenced, 

4,425;  completed,  2,905. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  REMODELED  BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTIMATED  COST,  AND  THE  NUMBER  COM- 
MENCED AND  COMPLETED,  DURING  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE,  1900  AND  1901. 


Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  of  Buildings. 

MONTHS. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

commenced. 

COMPLETED. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

I.  New  Buildings : 

April 

576 

1,670 

558 

$8,766,101 

7,505,863 

$40,820,409 

5,263,474 

8,300,985 

599 

857 

692 

483 

Mav 

612 

537 

946 

628 

522 

June 

598 

547 

8,736,533 

547 

768 

791 

538 

Total 

1,786 

2,775 

$25,008,497 

$54,384,868 

1,683 

2,571 

2,111 

1,543 

II.  Alterations: 

April 

771 

.761 

$888,883 

$1,476,600 

1,495,726 

1,504,019 

711 

614 

601 

444 

May . 

732 

643 

1,164,654 

729 

669 

536 

447 

.Tune 

667 

542 

1,027,418 

649 

571 

692 

471 

Total 

2,170 

1,946 

$3,081,015 

$4,476,345 

2,089 

1,854 

1,729 

1,362 

III.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Altera - 
tions : 

April 

1,347 

2,431 

1,201 

1,089 

$9,654,984 

8,670,517 

9,764,011 

$42,297,009 

6,759,200 

9,805,004 

1,310 

1,471 

1,293 

1,164 

927 

May 

1,344 

1,266 

1,196 

1,615 

969 

•Tune 

1,265 

1,839 

1,383 

1,009 

Total 

3,956 

4,721 

$28,089,512 

$58,861,213 

3,772 

4,425 

3,840 

2,905 
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II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — Whereas  the  first  quarter  of  1901,  with  a large  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  cost  of  buildings  authorized  to*  be  con- 
structed, as  compared  with  1899  and  1900,  promised  an  active 
season  in  the  Buffalo  building  trades,  the  second  quarter  of  1901 
makes  a very  unfavorable  showing  as  compared  with  preceding 
years.  The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  authorized  was  much  less 
than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900  and  less  than  half  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1899,  thus: 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  BUFFALO— APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Number  of  Permits.  Estimated  Cost. 


New  Buildings : 11899.  1900.  1901.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

April 90  40  78  $205,492  $123,595  .$154,367 

May 110  57  98  272,256  263,462  165,440 

June '....  78  54  . 30  341,105  115,615  77,081 

Total 278  151  206  $818,853  $502,672  $396,888 


Remodeled  Buildings : 

April 75  63  61  $41,891  $42,652  $73,000 

May 89  70  40  78,398  39,814  31,060 

June 82  48  17  245,965  59,570  5,036 

Total 246  181  118  $366,254  $142,036  $109,096 


New  and  Remodeled  Buildings: 

April 165  103  139  $247,383  $166,247  $227,367 

May 199  127  138  7 350,654  303,276  196,500 

June 160  102  47  587,070  175,185  82,117 

Total 524  332  324  $1,185,107  $644,708  $505,984 


Rochester. — The  mere  number  of  buildings  authorized  to  be 
constructed  in  the  second  quarter  of  1901  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1899  and  1900,  but  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done,  as  indicated  by  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  projected1  buildings,  has  fallen  off  very  considerably,  thus: 

ROCHESTER— QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30. 

Number  of 


Permits. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1899.  1900.  1901. 

. 1899.  1900.  1901. 

New  buildings 186  148  148  $522,600  $581,010  $414,073 

Remodeled  buildings 50  92  87  40,044  72,285  88,596 

Total 236  240  235  $562,644  $653,295  $502,664 


>8 Syracuse. — The  building  statistics  of  Syracuse  for  the  first 
quarter  of  3901  indicated  a slight  increase  in  building  activity* 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1900.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1901  the  cost  of  authorized  buildings  is 
nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1900,  as  indicated1  below.  It 
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may  be  added  that  the  second  quarter  of  1900  was  not  excep- 
tional, but  was  almost  identical  with  1899  in  respect  of  the  build- 
ing statistics: 

SYRACUSE— APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Number 

of 

Permits.  Estimated  Cost. 


New  Buildings : 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

April** 

33 

48 

$75,239 

$167,443 

May 

29 

S3 

61,520 

78,535 

June 

23 

22 

127,040 

176,730 

Total 

90 

103 

$263,799 

$422,708 

Additions : 

April 

72 

64 

$33,475 

$32,715 

May 

88 

74 

33,150 

31,266 

June.  ...  

52 

43 

36,130 

46,395 

Total 

212 

186 

$102,755 

$110,376 

New  Buildings  and  Additions , 

April 

105 

112 

$108,714 

$200,153 

May 

117 

107 

94,670 

109,801 

June 

80 

70 

163,170 

223,125 

Total 

302 

289 

$366,554 

$533,084 

IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

A large  increase  in  immigration  was  recorded  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1.901,  the  arrivals  numbering  161,550,  as  against  140,- 
344  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  69,782  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1901. 

Southern  Italians  retained  the  lead  among  the  thirty-four  races 
represented  in  the  statistical  record,  55,026  of  that  element  hav- 
ing landed  in  April,  May  and  June — more  than  one-third  of  the 
total.  The  Poles  were  next,  with  19,393,  or  12  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate. 

Considering  the  races  whose  numbers  exceeded  1,500  and  com- 
paring the  statistics  for  the  quarter  ending  in  June,  this  year, 
with  those  for  the  like  months  of  1900,  the  Ruthenians  had  the 
greatest  increase — 120  per  cent,  while  the  Portuguese  gaine'd  72 
per  cent,  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians  59  per  cent,  the  Southern 
Italians  47  per  cent,  the  Greeks  40  per  cent*  the  Magyars  30  per 
cent,  the  Slovaks  25  per  cent,  the  Northern  Italians  19  per  cent, 
the  Germans  18  per  cent,  the  Poles  10  per  cent,  and  the  Scandi- 
navians 1 per  cent.  A falling  off  of  44  per  cent  was  reported  for 
.the  Hebrew  race.  Decrease  in  the  Irish  immigration  was  26  per 
cent,  and  the  Finnish  arrivals  diminished  18  per  cent. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  settlers  who  arrived  during  the 
quarter  ending  on  June  30,  1901,  were  males  and  26  per  cent 
were  females,  while  in  that  quarter  of  1900  70  per  cent  were  males 
and  30  per  cent  were  females.  The  most  noticeable  disproportion 
of  sexes  in  this  year’s  contingent  of  newcomers  was  among  the 
Greeks,  98  per  cent  of  whom  were  males  and  2 per  cent  were 
females.  The  smallest  disparity  was  credited  to  the  Portuguese — 
52  per  cent  males  and  48  per  cent  females. 
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Quarter  Ending  Jjjne  30,  1901. 

AGES. 

45  and 
over. 

CO 

14 

99 

5 

199 

?=g 

115 
4 
47 
58 
730 
99 
487 
267 
447 
4,  261 

54 

206 

476 

150 

16 

1 

83 

441 

24 

363 

2 

62 

io 

8,879 

14  to  45. 

56 

11 

216 

868 

270 

4,027 

Si ■* s s 111  1 S|IS “ 2511! S 1 IsS  § i 2 § ; 

r-t  r-t  CM  *D  cT'O  ID  T*  T*  rH  nM  00  H ' 

135,594 

Under  14 
,'years. 

CO 

618 

91 

irsiiaSiii 

• r-4  Csf  in 

276 

357 

1,624 

534 

9 

13 

102 

671 

50 

947 

8 

289 

17,077 

Total. 

62 

11 

248 

1,229 

283 

4,477 

1H  1-4  r— < O CM  00  05  Jg  TjT^CSr-t  NO  o rH  • 

161,550 

§ 

Female. 

o> 

*§se 

5 £** 

437 

13 

596 

246 

4,026 

62 

3,767 

5,268 

1,361 

8,304 

^ kfi  00  CM 

;S  ; 

41,877 

Male. 

a«lli| 

264 

882 

1 

1,027 

10 

1,196 

502 

6,310 

2,669 

4,492 

4,455 

6,540 

46,722 

1 

3,883 
3,513 
13,764 
985 
295 
114 
1,583 
6,715 
250 
7,519 
i 107 

931 
13 
90 

119,673 

Quarter  Ending  June  30,  1900. 

AGES. 

45  and 
over. 

CM 

,-gooo^ 

10 

105 

CO 

S83*885S 

CM 

• t'-  rH 

6,914 

14  to  45. 

250 

783 

83 

2,530 

1 

709 

1 

908 

1,939 

457 

6,299 

1,669 

10,804 

12,613 

5,797 

30,645 

5 

4,573 

3,185 

15.664 

761 

54 

81 

886 

8,891 

239 

7,220 

91 

715 

40 

112 

17 

1 

s 

Under  14 
years. 

;S 

108 

01 

:S 

1 15,178 

Total. 

CO 

sprsrs 

r-i  CM  r-<  H 

li?J558riI5S«588S*i5Sa 

cm"  go"  -T  CO  CD  *ncot~**  Oft  00 

1 140,344 

i 

Female. 

47 

518 

1 

549 

1 

14 

391 

• C— 

783 

222 

3,712 

60 

6,281 

7,018 

1,320 

6,857, 

1,086 

899 

5,303 

482 

5 

20 

299 

3,433 

115 

2,410 

11 

364 

2 

53 

11 

42,584 

Male. 

CO 

CM 

235 

730 

1 

806 

rH  irT  rH  00  *D  ifT  © CO  CM  CM  <D  ID 

97,760 

RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 

African  (black) 1 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

enhfin 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian  

Dutch  and  Flemish 

rji tst  luuiaii ... 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Portuguese  . 

Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes) . . 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Syrian 

rurKisn 

Welsh 

West  Indian 

Total 

1901] 
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Although  the  proportion  of  immigrants  destined  to  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present,  year  was  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  January, 
Pebruary  and  March,  it  fell  below  that  of  the  second  quarter 
of  1900.  While  Pennsylvauia’s  proportion  for  the  April-June 
quarter  of  1901  was  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  it  was  nevertheless  larger  than  for  the  quarter  ending 
with  June,  1900.  New  Jersey  showed  a decreased  percentage 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1901,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  quarters  named.  The  proportions  for  the  three  periods 
were : 

Second  Quarter. 


. — >■ 

■> 

First  Quarter. 

1900. 

1901. 

1901. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

New  York 

37.9 

32.5 

Pennsylvania 

16.5 

21.3 

27.1 

Massachusetts 

8.6 

7.3 

5.2 

New  Jersey 

6.1 

6.6 

Connecticut 

8.9 

2.8 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  the  propor- 
tion of  newcomers  who  went  to  the  several  divisions  of  States 
and  Territories  outside  of  the  North  Atlantic  division  was  24.5 
per  cent,  while  for  the  corresponding  quarters  ending  in  June, 
1900  and  1901,  the  percentages  were  20.9  and  22.2,  respectively. 

In  the  appended  table  will  be  found  a statement  in  detail  of 
the  avowed  destination  of  all  who  arrived  at  New  York  during 
the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1901: 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas...  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory...  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

JLouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


101 

17 

55 

21 

2.623 

1,096 

6,305 

283 

121 

61 

49 

2 

68 

10,328 

648 

28 

1,064 

398 

65 

130 

137 

407 

11,585 

3,201 

2,566 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York . 

North  Caroliua. . 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


469 

595 

94 

200 

9,816 

18 

' 61,299 
10 
655 
4,767 
43 
187 
34,472 
1,589 
4 

552 

48 

277 

115 

251 

126 

614 

764 

2,233 

134 


851  Total 


161,550 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

i 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  June  30,  1901,  finishes  the  spring  season's 
work  and  introduces  us  to  the  summer  trade.  Dining  the  month 
of  June  calls  began  to  come  in  from  out  of  town  for  help  of  all 
kinds.  At  no  time  were  we  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  wait- 
resses and  help  of  various  kinds  for  hotels,  such  help  being  held 
almost  at  a premium.  One  hotel  proprietor  wrote  us  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Bureau  could  not  supply  him  with  the  required  help 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  close  up  his  place.  This  is  simply 
an  instance  illustrative  of  existing  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  hotel  season 
and  the  out-of-towm  orders  for  this  year  would  surpass  our 
former  experience. 

Very  many  women  who  apply  for  work  here  are  advanced  in 
years — some  of  them  having  to  begin  life  anewT  at  a time  when  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  rest  might  be  their  portion,  yet  the 
death  of  husband  and  family  have  forced  them  to  seek  labor 
instead  of  enjoying  the  rest  and  peace  of  their  own  family  circle. 
To  find  a place  for  such  is  not  easy,  yet  it  is  a worthy  work  to 
enable  such  people  to  be  self-sustaining  rather  than  eat  the  bread 
of  charity.  At  present  there  is  a decided  prejudice  against  people 
w7ho  show  any  sign  of  advanced  age.  It  wmuld  appear  that  expe- 
rience does  not  count  for  as  much  as  it  might.  And  yet  wdien  this 
prejudice  is  overcome  and  employers  consent  to  give  employment 
to  one  who  is  a little  advanced  in  years  the  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  An  employer  giving  her  experience  along  such  l:nes 
says  that  though  such  employees  are  not  as  quick  as  the  younger 
folk,  that  in  the  end  the  work  was  done  and  done  as  it  ought  to 
be,  even  though  it  did  Take  a little  longer  time.  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  people  who  are  willing  to  work,  yet,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  in  a state  of  enforced  idleness.  It  is  the  old  story  of  being 
“ too  proud  to  beg,  too  honest  to  steal.” 

While  attention  is  given  to  all  orders  received  no  opportunity 
is  let  pass  by  w hich  w e could  remove  a person  from  amongst  those 
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who  are,  as  it  were,  unfortunate  to  live  long  enough  to  have  their 
labor  no  longer  a commercial  commodity  in  demand  on  the  mar-, 
ket.  The  work  of  the  State  in  this  direction  is  along  right  lines. 
It  makes  people  feel  the  fallacy  of  the  charge  so  often  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  Gares  only  for  the  interests  of  corpora- 
tions; that  while  the  masses  pay  the  expense  of  government,  the 
classes  reap  all  the  benefits. 

A person  can  come  touthe  open  door  of  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  and  partake  of  its  benefits  without  losing  that  self-respect 
so  essential  to  manhood  and  good  citizenship.  The  utility  of  the 
Free  Employment  Bureau  is  recognized  by  the  diversity  of  its 
patrons.  We  receive  orders  for  help  from  the  home  circles  direct, 
State  institutions,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  stores  and  factories — 
in  fact  from  almost  every  walk  in  life.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  state  that  as  a rule  both  employers  and  employees  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  relations  brought  into  existence 
through  this  Bureau. 

There  is  not  a misconception  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  this  Bureau.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  a charity  in 
any  sense  of  the  term ; that  it  is  a State  labor  exchange,  where 
honest  workers  exchange  their  labor  for  a compensation  offered 
by  employers.  Business  principles  are  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  Bureau.  Care  is  taken  that  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
people  seeking  to  place  their  labor  on  the  market  through  this 
Bureau  is  a part  of  our  record.  Inquiry  is  made  from  former 
employers  with  a view  to  establishing  this  fact,  and  on  this  basis 
they  are  employed  and  take  their  places  amongst  the  producers. 
Every  statement  made  as  to  where  employed,  nature  of  employ- 
ment, duration  of  same  and  ability  to  perform  the  work  is  strictly 
investigated  before  they  are  introduced  to  employers.  On  the 
other  hand,  care  is  taken  that  our  employees  are  introduced  only 
to  employers  who  will  live  out  their  part  of  the  contract. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30,  1901: 

Applicants  for  work 1,340 

Applicants  for  help 1,141 

Situations  secured 839 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment < 62.6 


INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  Machinists’  Strike  for  a Nine-Hour  Day. 

The  largest  strike  of  the  year  was  the  movement  of  the  ma- 
chinists instituted  May  20th  throughout  the  State,  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  United  States,  for  a nine-hour  day  without  re- 
duction of  wages.  It  is  still  too  earl}-  to  give  a complete  account 
of  this  strike,  which  is  even  yet  unsettled  in  a small  number 
of  establishments.  Comprehensive  statistics  have  been  col- 
lected for  presentation  in  the  Department’s  annual  report,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  following  statement  prepared  for  the 
Department  by-James  O’Connell,  president  of  the  International 

4 

Association  of  Machinists,  will  have  to  serve  as  the  most 
authoritative  information  on  the  subject  that  is  available: 


The  strike  Was  ordered  by  the  International  officers  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  membership  at  large,  to  take  place  Monday  morning. 
May  20,  1901.  The  following  demands  were  presented  to  all  employers 
of  machinists  throughout  the  State  of  New  York,  except  those  employed 
by  the  government,  railway  and  factory  service: 

1.  Inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  workday. 

2.  Increase  of  12%  per  cent  in  wages. 

3.  Standard  rates  for  overtime  as  follows:  Time  and  one-half  to  mid- 
night; double  time  from  midnight  until  morning,  and  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  Machinists  working  on  night  turns  to  receive  extra  compensation 

for  all  time  worked  over  54  hours  per  week  in  accordance  with  rate 
set  forth  in  article  3.  * 

5.  The  regulation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed,  one 
being  allowed  for  the  shop/and  one  for  each  five  journeymen  employed. 

6.  That  both  sides  should  agree  to  submit  any  disputes  that  might  arise 
in  the  future  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 


We  have  made  satisfactory  settlements  with  328  firms  of  New  York 
State  employing  15,325  machinists.  This  does  not  include  government, 
railroad  or  machinists  employed  in  factories.  The  number  of  firms  with 
whom  we  have  made  settlements  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  State 


are  as  follows: 

Rochester,  fifty  firms. 

Seneca  Falls,  four  firms. 
Schenectady,  one  firm. 
Syracuse,  nineteen  firms. 

New  York  City,  ninety  firms. 
Brooklyn,  sixty  firms. 

Niagara  Falls,  four  firms. 


Elmira,  two  firms. 
Auburn,  three  firms. 
Dunkirk,  one  firm. 
■Lockpo-rt,  four  firms. 
Buffalo,  forty  firms. 
Binghamton,  six  firms. 


The  balance  of  the  firms  with  whom  we  have  made  settlements,  are 
scattered  around  through  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the  State. 
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Strikes  are  still  on  with  the  following  firms:*  The  Worthington  Pump 
Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  Holly  Pump  Co.  of  Lockport,  the  Davidson 
Pump  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  the  ftumsey  Pump  Co.  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  all 
firms  at  Watertown.  The  above  strikes  involved  about  one  thousand 
machinists. 

The  result  of  our  general  strike  whicfi  occurred  May  20th,  has  been 
practically  the  inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  workday  in  the  machinists’ 
trade,  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Rochester  Street  Laborers. 

On  January  1,  1901,  the  Rochester  Street  and  Building 
Laborers’  Union  notified  the  Mason  and  Street  Contractors’ 
Association  that  on  April  1st  an  increase  of  wages  from  18J 
cents  to  22  cents  per  hour  with  recognition  of  the  union  would 
be  demanded.  Between  those  two  dates  numerous  conferences 
between  the  two  organizations  were  held,  but  the  employers 
steadfastly  refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the  men.  Nego- 
tiations of  the  same  character  and  equally  fruitless  were  con- 
tinued until  May  20th,  wThen  the  laborers  struck.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  four  branches,  English,  German,  Italian  and  Polish, 
into  which  the  general  union  is  divided,  ceased  work,  the  total 
number  being  about  1,200. 

The  strike  thus  inaugurated  was  continued  for  nearly  two 
months.  During  this  time  all  work  on  public  improvements  in 
the  city  was  brought  entirely  to  a standstill  and  work  on  many 
private  contracts  was  more  or  less  interrupted,  something  like 
80  street  and  building  contractors  being  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy., The  progress  of  the  strike  was  marked  by  numerous 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  which  gave  rise  to 
no  serious  disturbances  except  on  June  26th,  when  a clash  with 
the  police  occurred,  in  which  some  rioting  took  place,  shots  were 
fired  in  the  air  by  the  police  and  several  persons  received  injuries, 
though  no  one  was  fatally  hurt.  In  a few  cases  attempts  were 
made  by  contractors  to  operate  with  non-union  men,  some  of 
them  being  brought  in  from  outside  the  city  of  Rochester,  but 
the  strikers  were  generally  successful  in  inducing  suck  to  stop 
work,  and  the  struggle  was  for  the  most  part  one  of  endurance 
as  to  which  side  could  hold  out  longest  without  working. 

Negotiations  for  a settlement  of  the  dispute  were  almost  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  strike.  The  State  Board  of  Arbitration 


* According  to  recent  news  dispatches  some  of  these  disputes  have  been  settled. 
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on  three  different  occasions  sent  a representative  to  Rochester, 
who  made  repeated  efforts  to  effect  an  agreement.  Three  days 
after  the  strike  was  declared  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  met 
both  parties  and  ultimately  secured  from  the  employers’  com- 
mittee a written  proposition,  which  was  presented  to  a committee 
of  the  strikers.  The  latter  expressed  their  personal  objection  to 
this  proposal,  but  laid  it  before  a meeting  of  the  strikers,  where 
it  was  unanimously  rejected.  On  June  5th  the  representative  of 
the  State  Board  again  induced  the  committees  from  the  two  sides 
to  confer  after  having  secured  from  the  employers  a modification 
of  their  first  proposition,  and  the  employers  were  urged  to  accept 
a compromise  now  offered  by  the  men,  who  expressed  a wulling- 
ness  to  accept  20  cents  instead  of  22  cents  per  hour.  The  con- 
tractors, however.,  declined  to  accept  these  terms.  On  June  10th 
a fruitless  conference  between  representatives  of  the  parties  on 
their  own  initiative  was  held.  A few  days  later  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Labor  Department  for  the  third  time  intervened  and 
secured  from  the  contractors  a proposition  to  submit  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  an  arbitration  committee,  each  side  to  choose  one 
member  and  these  two  a third,  w7hich  committee  should  ascertain 
the  “ average  wages  of  common  labor  in  all  cities  outside  of  New 
York  City,”  the  average  minimum  rate  so  determined  to  be  the 
minimum  rate  in  Rochester  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  strikers  to 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates  pending  the  decision.  This  pro- 
posal met  writh  little  favor  among  the  strikers,  who  objected  to 
returning  to  work  pending  an  aword  and  w7ho  wore  inclined  to 
view  the  plan  as  a ruse  of  the  contractors  to  gain  time.  With 

the  failure  of  this  third  attempt  the  efforts  of  the  State’s  repre- 
% 

sentative  ceased. 

In  the  mean  time,  efforts  looking  toword  a settlement  of  the 
controversy  were  undertaken  by  the  Mayor  and  city  officials  ‘of 
Rochester.  Conferences  wrere  held  with  representatives  from 
each  side  with  this  object  in  mew.  Moreover,  the  question  of 
annulling  the  contracts  given  by  the  city  for  work  whose  com- 
pletion had  been  prevented  by  the  strike  became  more  and  more 
prominent.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  this  latter  element  was  the 
chief  factor  in  bringing  about  a settlement  of  the  strike.  Under 
the  city’s  contracts,  if  work  was  not  completed  wdthin  a specified 
time,  bonds  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  contract  wore  to  be  for- 
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feited  to  the  city.  Threats  of  enforcing  this  provision  were  made 
at  various  times  during  the  strike,  such  a course  being  urged  by 
the  laborers  and  certain  citizens  who  were  discommoded  by  the 
conditions  in  many  streets  undergoing  repairs.  On  July  3d  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  issued  a notice  to  the  contractors 
holding  city  contracts  expressing  ■ dissatisfaction  with  the  prog- 
ress of  their  work  and  insisting  that  “the  work  be  immediately 
resumed  and  rapidly  progressed  or  I shall  be  obliged  to  terminate 
your  contract.”  This  move  was  met  by  the  contractors,  however, 
with  the  announcement  of  their  intention  in  no  way  to  recede 
from  their  previous  position,  and  steps  were  taken  to  bring  in 
outside  labor  and  to  make  a legal  fight  against  any  annulment 
of  contracts.  The  efforts  to  secure  labor  from  outside  the  city 
were  a failure,  inasmuch  as  those  brought  in  were  very  soon  won 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of 
July  12th  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply  of  the 
city  notified  the  city  contractors  that  unless  they  signed  articles 
of  agreement  with  their  men  by  3 o’clock  that  day  their  contracts 
would  be  annulled.  This  resulted  in  bringing  the  parties  together 
on  the  same  day  and  the  signing  of  the  agreement  given  below, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  the  laborers  to  the  above  mentioned 
city  officials  on  the  day  before.  This  settled  the  strike  so  far  as 
the  street  contractors  were  concerned.  There  was  never  any 
formal  termination  of  the  controversy  jyith  the  building  con- 
tractors, their  laborers  gradually  drifting  back  to  work.  The 
following  agreement,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  the  laborers  a 
minimum  wage  of  20  cents  per  hour,  but  nothing  is  definitely  said 
as  to  recognition  of  the  union,  though  the  organization  is  made 
the  party  to  the  agreement : — 

Articles  of  Agreement  between  Street  Contractors  and  the  Street  arid 
Building  Laborers’  Union,  7,405,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Article  I. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  above  named  parties  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a day’s  work;  that  the  working  hours  shall  be 
from  8.  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1 p.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  to  be  known  as 
regular  working  hours. 

Article  II. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  above  named  parties  that  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  shall  be  20  cents  per  hour  for  regular  working  hours. 
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Article  III. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  the  business  agent 
of  the  Laborers’  Union  shall  have  power  to  visit  the  job  steward  during 
working  hours;  with  the  permission  of  the  contractor  or  his  foreman. 

Article  IV. 

When  necessary  to  work  overtime,  time  and  a half  will  be  paid.  For 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  such  as  New  Year’s  Day,  Decoration  Day, 
Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day, 
double  time  will  be  paid.  When  necessary  to  work  men  in  shifts,  such 
labor  shall  not  be  classed  as  overtime.  Provisions  of  Article  I and  of 
this  article  shall  not  apply  to  men  working  for  asphalt  contractors  when 
actually  engaged  in  the  heating  and  laying  of- asphalt. 

Article  Y. 

• I « 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  either  of  the  above  named  parties 
wishes  to  change  the  above  agreement  it  shall  give  at  least  three  months* 
notice  in  writing. 

Article  VI. 

And  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  all  the  above 
provisions  in  this  agreement  shrill  be  binding  on  both  parties  from  date 
of  ratification  until  April  1,  1902,  or  until  abrogated  as  provided  in 
Article  Y. 

\ * 

Orleans  County  Quarrymen. 

Difficulty  early  in  the  spring  between  the  local  assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  certain  quarry  owners  of  Orleans  county 
over  a scale  of  prices  and  the  time  for  payment  of  wages  finally 
resulted  in  a strikb  on'May  20th  which  ultimately  involved  .some 
23  firms  and  about  500  employees.  The  two  main  points  at  issue 
in  the  controversy  were,  first,  the  demand  of  the  men  that  wages 
be  paid  every  two  weeks  instead  of  monthly,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom, and,  second,  the  question  of  employment  of  non-union  quarry- 
men.  On  the  former  matter  the  men  were  most  insistant,  main- 
taining that  the  retention  of  their  wages  until  the  end  of  the 
month  amounted  to  a forced  loan  with  no  security  to  them.  The 
quarry  owners  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  payment  every 
two  weeks  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  time  required  to 
measure  up  the  stone  and  make  out  pay  rolls. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  general  organizations  covering  the 
district  were  effected  by  both  parties,  the  employers  forming  the 
Medina  Sandstone  Producers’  Association  of  Orleans  County  and 
the  quarrymen  establishing  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
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Stone  Industry  for  Western  New  York,  representing  three  local 
unions  in  the  county,  viz.;  a Journeymen  Stone  Cutters’  Associa- 
tion, a Knights  of  Labor  assembly  and  a local  assembly  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  was  finally  effected  on  July  6th. 
My.  B.  Stark,  mediator  of  industrial  disputes,  representing  the 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  visited  Albion  on 
June  26th  and  in  conference  with  the  quarry  owners  suggested 
that  the  payment  of  wages  twice  monthly  should  be  conceded  to 
the  men  on  condition  that  the  latter  drop  the  contention  for  em- 
ployment of  union  men  only.  To  this  the  employers  agreed,  and 
when  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  a meeting  of  the  quarry- 
men  on  July  6th  it  was  adopted  by  them.  The  terms  of  settle- 
ment were  embodied  in  the  following  agreement  to  hold  for  six 
months : 


This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  6th  day  of  July,  1901,  by 
and  between  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  The  Medina  Sandstone  Pro- 
ducers’ Association  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  as  follows : 

First. — The  quarrymen  hereby  agree  to  pay  on  the  18th  and  the  3d  days 
of  each  month,  and  no  more  than  three  days  to  be  kept  back  at  any  time. 

Second. — No  boycott  to  be  declared  by  either  party  individually  or  col- 
lectively. 

Third. — No  fines  to  be  imposed  against  any  men  who  have  been  at 
work  during  this  disturbance,  either  union  or  non-union  men. 

Fourth. — The  Knights  of  Labor  agree  to  work  peacefully  with  all  men 
who  may  be  employed  at  the  same  quarry  with  themselves,  whether 
union  or  not;  but  the  right  is  hereby  conceded  that  they  have  the  privi- 
lege to  induce  any  men  to  unite  with  them  providing  the  same  is  done 
peaceably  and  without  coercion. 

This  agreement  to  be  good  until  January  first,  1902,  and  the  same  to 
include  the  General  Union  of  Stone  Cutters,  also  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

(Signed) 


D.  CIARLA, 

Chairman  K.  of  L. 


CHAS.  E.  POST. 

Secretary  K.  of  L. 
ALLAN  CHADWICK, 

F.  N.  HINDS, 

JOHN  PERRIN, 

For  Quarrymen’ $ Association. 


This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Medina  Sandstone  Producers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Orleans  County,  on  July  6th,  1901. 

E.  F.  FANCHER, 

President. 


W.  J.  Kirby, 

Secretary. 
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Decision  of  the  Umpire  in  the  New  York  Bricklayers’  Dispute 

Robert  De  Forrest,  who  was  selected  as  umpire  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  unions  of  brick- 
layers in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs,  New  York  City,  the 
details  of  which  were  chronicled  in  the  June  Bulletin,  rendered 
his  decision  on  July  13th,  sustaining  the  principal  claim  made 
by  the  unions.  The  question  referred  to  him  was  whether,  under 
the  agreement  between  the  employers’  association  and  the  work- 
men’s unions,  waiting  time  of  three  and  one-half  days  should  be 
allowed  to  the  bricklayers  who  were  working  for  Contractor 
Reilly  on  the  building  at  Broadway  and  West  Seventy-third 
street,  Manhattan,  as  well  as  waiting  time  claimed  by  the  work- 
men of  a firm  of  sub-contractors  who  were  erecting  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  structure.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  labor 'organiza- 
tions  maintained  that  the  contractor  had  violated  the  agreement 
because  he  had  not  contracted  to  do  the  fireproofing  in  the  build- 
ing and  consequently  had  not  employed  thereat  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  That  particular  point 
was  at  the  beginning  decided  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers  by  the 
Joint  Arbitration  Board.  In  his  opinion  the  umpire  finds  that 
“ there  is  no  conflict  of  testimony  on  the  material /facts,  and  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  an  interpretation  practically  of  what 
may  be  called  the  waiting-time  clause  of  the  agreement.”  He  con- 
tinues: 

“ However  onerous  it  may  be  to  Mr.  Reilly,  the  decision  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board,  as  to  which  there  was  considerable  discussion  before  me, 
is  final  as  between  the  present  parties,  and  so  far  as  affects  the  question 
before  me,  Mr.  Reilly  must  be  deemed  to  have  violated  that  agreement. 
The  work  of  bricklayers  stopped  on  the  building.  The  two  days  follow- 
ing this  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  3d  and  4th,  were,  both  rainy,  when  no  work  could  have  been  done 
by  the  bricklayers  on  the  building  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Fri- 
day, April  5th,  was  a pleasant  day,  when  work  would  ordinarily  have 
gone  on.  The  whistle  blew,  but  no  bricklayers  returned  to  work,  nor 
was  any  work  done  by  them  on  Saturday,  the  following  day.  None  of 
the  bricklayers  "received  their  pay  until  Saturday.  On  that  day  they 
weye  all  paid, 'but  were  paid  only  to  and  including  April  2d,  when  the 
last  work  was  actually  done.  At  the  time  of  payment  no  'request  was 
made  for  waiting  time,  but  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  held 
between  April  6th  and  April  25th,  when  Mr.  Reilly  succeeded  in  having 
the  fireproofing  included  in  his  contract  and  the  Arbitration  Board  de- 
cided that  the  work  should  proceed,  claims  for  waiting  time  were  made, 
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varying  in  extent  from  two  hours  to  thirteen  and  one-half  days.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  allowance  of  these  claims  under  the#  contract  which 
has  been  referred  to  me.  The  particular  clause  of  the  contract  under 
which  these  claims  must  be  decided  is  the  eighth,  and  reads  as  follows: 

“ ‘ Bricklayers  when  laid  off  shall  be  paid  upon  request,  either  by  cash  or  by  order  on  the  office ; 
if  the  latter,  he  shall  receive  one-half  hour  in  addition  to  actual  time.  In  case  of  failure  to  receive 
his  money  at  the  office  within  one  hour  from  the  time  of  lay-off  he  shall  receive  waiting  time  up  to 
the  receipt  of  his  pay.  If  discharged,  he  shall  be  paid  at  once  on  the  job,  failure  of  which  shaM 
entitle  him  to  waiting  time  as  above.’ 

“The  clause  seems  to  me  intended  to  safeguard  the  bricklayer  against 
any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  his  pay,  and  to  put  him  in  a position  to 
receive  for  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  waiting  for  obtaining  his  pay 
the  same  wages  as  if  he  had  worked.  The  justice  of  such  a provision 
is  apparent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  under  this  clause  waiting 
time  is  only  received  by  a bricklayer  ‘ up  to  the  receipt  of  his  pay.’ 
The  time  of  payment  fixes  the  time  beyond  which  no  right  to  ‘ waiting 
time  ’ exists.  However  justifiable  a strike,  or  however  unjustifiable  a 
lockout,  waiting  time  would  not  be  payable  under  this  agreement,  after 
bricklayers  were  laid  off  or  discharged,  or  after  they  had  received  their 
pay.  If  Mr.  Reilly  had  paid  his  bricklayers  immediately  upon  the  stop- 
page of  the  work,  no  claim  for  waiting  time  could  have  been  properly 
made.  He  did  not,  however,  pay  off  his  bricklayers  until  Saturday,  and 
therefore  waiting  time  is  payable.  For  what  period  is  this  waiting  time 
payable?  For  the  reasons  stated,  it  is  not  payable  beyond  the  actual 
time  of  payment  on  Saturday.  A literal  reading  of  one  clause  of  the 
agreement  taken  by  itself,  viz.:  ‘In  case  of  failure  to  receive  his  money 
at  the  office  within  one  hour  from  the  time  of  lay-off,  he  (the  bricklayer) 
shall  receive  waiting  time  up  to  the  receipt  of  his  pay,’  would  justify 
a construction  entitling  the  bricklayers  to  waiting  time  from  Tuesday 
to  Saturday,  a period  of  three  and  one-half  days.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion would  give  them  pay  for  two  rainy  days,  for  which  they  would  have 
received  no  pay  had  work  continued  as  before.  I do  not  think  this  con- 
struction should,  as  a matter  of  legal  precedent,  be  given  to  the  agree- 
ment taken  as  a whole.  It  was,  I think,  intended  to  indemnify  the 
bricklayer  for  any  lost  time  in  obtaining  his  pay,  but  not  to  penalize 
the  mason.  I am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  statements  of  some 
bricklayer  members  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  who,  w’hen  this  subject  was 
under  discussion  before  arbitration  was  agreed  upon,  in  the  spirit  of 
fairness  which  has  evidently  characterized  the  deliberations  of  the  Board, 
asserted  that  they  made  no  claims  for  waiting  time  on  rainy  days.  How- 
ever, under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  which  presents  some 
special  equities  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers  as  respects  lost  time,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  desire  of  both  sides,  expressed  to  me  at  the  hearing, 
that  substantial  justice  should  be  done,’  I have  determined  to  award  to 
the  bricklayers  waiting  time  between  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  inclu- 
sive, being  three  and  one-half  wmrking  days.  I am  more  ready  to  do  this, 
because  I notice  by  the  record  that  at  least  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Masons’  Association  had  at  one  time  suggested  this  as  a basis  of 
settlement.  I therefore  decide  that  the  bricklayers  who  were  employed 
on  this  job  at  the  time  when  work  was  stopped  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Arbitration  Board,  rendered  April  2d,  and  who  lost  wages 
thereby,  are  entitled  to  waiting  time  up  to  receipt  of  their  pay,  which 
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I understand  to  have  been  at  noon  on  Saturday,  April  Gth,  making  three 
and  one-half  days  in  all.  \ 

“I  have  not 'been,  unmindful  in  arriving  at  this  decision  of  several 
points  raised  by  the  Mason  Builders.  It  was  claimed  that  waiting  time 
was  only  payable  under  the  contract  ‘ upon  request,’  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  bricklayers  had  received  their  pay  on  Saturday  without  requesting 
pay  for  waiting  time,  all  claim  for  wating  time  had  been  waived.  There 
is  some  force  in  this  suggestion,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  which  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Arbitration  Board  of  both 
parties,  and  which  the  bricklayers  may  have  properly  hesitated  to  com- 
plicate by  any  special  request,  I do  not  think  their  failure  to  request 
•waiting  time  should  be  deemed  any  waiver  of  their  right  to  do  so  under 
the  agreement.  It  was  also  claimed  that  waiting  time  was  only  payable 
when  bricklayers  were  laid  off  or  discharged,  and  that  Mr.  Reilly  did 
not  lay  off  or  discharge  his  men  in  this  case.  Work  stopped  in  this 
case  by  no  fault  of  the  bricklayers,  but  because  the  Arbitration  Board 
decided  that  Mr.  Reilly  had  violated  this  agreement.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I think  the  right  of  the  men  to  waiting  time  should  be 
settled  as  if  they  were  laid  off  or  discharged  by  the  act  of  their  em- 
ployer. It  was  claimed  by  some  representatives  of  the  union  that  Mr. 
Reilly  had  ordered  his  bricklayers  out  on  the  Monday  following  the  Satur- 
day on  which  they  were  paid,  and  therefore  waiting  time  again  began 
to  run.  Mr.  Reilly  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  McCann,  distinctly  denied  this, 
and  the  bricklayers  who  were  apparently  produced  as  witnesses  against 
Mr.  Reilly  on  this  point  failed  to  prove  that  Mr.  Reilly,  or  any  one  for 
•whose  acts  he  is  legally  responsible  asked  them  to  go  out  on  that  day. 
This  claim  has  not  therefore  been  substantiated. 

“ I was  impressed  at  the  hearing  by  the  fairness  and  frankness  which 
characterized  the  presentation  of  this  controversy  by  the  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  this  impression  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  minutes 
of  previous  meetings,  which  I have  read.  I am  not  surprised  that  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  which  includes  so  many  fair-minded  men  on  both 
sides,  should  have  been,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  able 
to  settle  all  the  many  differences  which  had  naturally  arisen  between 
the  bricklayer  and  their  employers.  The  community  at  large,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Masofi  Builders’  Association  and  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
Unions,  are  under  great  obligation  for  the  faithful  service  of  this 
Arbitration  Board.” 


Jamestown  Street  Railway  Strike. 

The  discharge  of  three  employees  by  the  Jamestown  Street  Rail- 
way Company  was  the  cause  of  a strike  against  that  firm  on  May 
30th  by  about  60  motormen  and  conductors,  members  of  Division 
No.  188,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees. 
The  strikers  claimed  that  the  three  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  membership  in  the  union  and  demanded  their  reinstate- 
ment, while  the  conpany  alleged  that  their  dismissal  was  due 
solely  to  violation  of  the  company’s  rules  and  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  their  connection  with  the  association,  and  refused  to  re-em- 
ploy them. 

On  June  1st  the  officials  of  the  company  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  men,  informing  them  that  the  places  of  all  who  did  not  re- 
turn to  work  on  or  before  July  4th  would  be  permanently  filled. 
None  of  the  strikers,  however,  had  appeared  for  employment  on 
that  day.  On  the  5th  the  common  council  of  the  city  authorized' 
the  mayor  to  appoint  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a settlement  of  the  strike,  which  committee  was  appointed, 
and  included  the  mayor,  county  judge,  county  treasurer,  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools,  a prominent  clergyman,  and  the 
editor  of  a Jamestown  newspaper.  Having  investigated  the  sit- 
uation, this  committee  drew  up  recommendations,  being  assisted 
therein  by  Second  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  reached  Jamestown  on  July  10th.  These 
recommendations  contained  the  terms  which  the  committee  had 
secured  from  the  railway  company  and  the  men  were  urged  to 
accept  them.  The  terms  thus  offered  included  full  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  men  to  join  the  union,  and  a promise  to  re-em- 
ploy all  those  on  strike  as  fast  as  possible,  except  the  three  men 
originally  discharged.  A full  meeting  of  the  men,  to  which  the 
committee  presented  its  report,  unanimously  rejected  its  recom- 
mendations, the  strikers  insisting  that  all  men  must  be  taken 
back  at  the  same  time. 

July  26th  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  again 
visited  Jamestown  and  by  request  of  a committee  from  the  union 
and  the  third  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
arranged  a conference  between  those  parties,  the  president  of 
the  street  railway  company  and  himself.  This  conference,  at 
which  the  situation  was  again  reviewed  in  detail,  served  to  make 
clear  the  company’s  willingness  to  re-employ  without  discrimina- 
tion any  of  the  strikers  whose  service  had  been  satisfactory  in 
the  past,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  their  determination  to 
consider  no  proposal  involving  the  dismissal  of  their  present  em- 
ployees in  order  to  make  places  for  those  who  had  struck.  The 
conference  also  resulted  in  a meeting  subsequently  between  the 
company’s  president  and  the  national  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  but  this  meet- 
ing proved  fruitless. 
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There  has  thus  far  been  no  definite  termination  of  the  strike. 
The  railway  company  now  has  a full  force  of  men  in  its  employ- 
ment. while  the  present  status  of  the  controversy  leaves  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  still  nominally  on  strike  and  endeavoring,  it  is 
said,  to  maintain  a boycott  against  the  company. 


On  July  8th  the  mill  hands  employed  by  the  Sherman,  the 
Santa  Clara,  and  the  Norwood  lumber  companies,  and  the  Under- 
wood pulp  mill  at  Tapper  Lake,  struck  for  a reduction  of  work- 
ing time  from  11  to  10  hours  per  day.  About  400  mep  went  out. 
Four  days  after  the  strike  began  the  Santa  Clara  mill  was 
started  with  a small  force,  but  was  shut  down  after  running 
a few  hours  as  the  result  of  the  appearance  at  the  mill  in  a 
body  of  the  strikers  from  the  other  establishments. 

Nothing  but  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  was  involved  in  the 
controversy.  The  men,  who  were  unorganized,  declared  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  maintain  their  health  and  strength 
permanently  under  the  strain  involved  in  11,  hours  work  with 
the  improved,  high-speed  machinery  used  with  steam  power 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  slower  machines  previously 
run  by  water  power.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed 
that  the  mills  must  be  run  eleven  hours  per  day  in  order  to  clean 
up  the  previous  winter’s  output  during  the  short  open  season 
when  logs  can  be  floated.  So  determined  were  both  parties  on 
the  issue  thus  directly  joined  that  repeated  efforts  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  secure  some  conces- 
sion with  a view  to  a compromise  were  unsuccessful.  The 
strike  lasted  three  weeks  and  ended  on  July  29th,  when  the 
men  gave  up  the  contest  and  returned  to  work  on  the  old  time 
of  eleven  hours  per  day. 


On  April  27th  about  100  men  in  the  sulphite  department  of 
the  International  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  went 
on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  13  cents  to  15  cents 
per  hour.  The  next  day  employees  in  other  departments 
struck  in  sympathy,  the  entire  force  of  about  400  men  finally 
going  out.  The  firm  refused  to  grant  the  increase  demanded 
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and  the  unorganized  strikers  after  three  or  four  days  returned 
to  work  on  the  old  terms. 

This  did  not  prove  the  termination  of  the  dispute,  however, 
for  on  July  5th  the  sulphite  men,  having  become  organized  into 
a local  of  the  International  Paper  Makers’  Union,  again  struck. 
The  primary  cause  of  their  second  strike  was  the  discharge  of 
two  employees  for,  the  men  alleged,  membership  in  the  union; 
but  after  going  out  the  strikers  demanded  the  same  increase 
of  wages  as  before,  together  with  recognition  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The  strike  in  this  instance  proved  to  be  shorter  than  the 
first,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  the  next  day  after  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  company’s  granting  the  men  one  additional  night 
off  per  week  at  the  same  weekly  wage  as  before,  which,  inas- 
much as  they  worked  nights  only  every  other  week,  amounted 
to  a reduction  in  time  of  one  half  a day  each  week.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  union  was  not  included  in  the  settlement. 

Buffalo  Longshoremen. 

As  a result  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Anchor  Line  Trans- 
portation Company  to  discharge  a foreman  or  contractor  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  who  was  accused  of  having  shot  a member  of  the 
union,  a boycott  was  declared  against  all  of  the  company’s  boats 
by  the  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa- 
tion on  August  1st.  As  a result  of  the  boycott  order,  members 
of  the  longshoremen’s  union  at  Buffalo  refused  to  handle  car- 
goes on  several  of  the  company’s  boats  which  were  at  that  port. 
This  strike  was  finally  settled  at  a conference  in  Erie,  on 
August  7th,  whereby  the  company  agreed  either  to  discharge 
the  objectionable  foreman  or  give  him  other  employment. 

Buffalo  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

A strike  of  150  members  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers’  Union  No.  6,  who  were  employed  on  the  Dakota 
elevator  in  Buffalo,  occurred  on  August  13th,  the  strikers 
demanding  that  a non-union  man  employed  as  assistant  fore- 
man either  join  the  union  or  be  discharged.  Two  days  later 
sympathetic  strikes  occurred  at  the  Stony  Point  steel  plant  and 
on  the  South  Buffalo  Bridge.  On  the  16tli  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  strikers  held  a conference  and  came  to  an 
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agreement  under  which  the  non-union  foreman  was  dismissed 
and  work  was  resumed  by  the  men  on  the  17th. 


East  Rochester  Railway  Shopmen. 

The  shopmen  employed  -by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  at  East  Rochester,  about  170  in  number,  struck  on 
April  3d  for  a ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  recognition 
of  a committee  representing  the  men's  union  and  other  em- 
ployees. Two  days  later  officials  of  the  railroad  company  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  permanently  abandoning  the  shops 
at  East  Rochester,  so  that  the  services  of  the  men  on  strike 
would  no  longer  be  required,  but  the  actual  execution  of  this 
plan  was  anticipated  a few  days  later  by  the  total  destruction 
of  the  plant  by  fire  and  it  has  not  been  rebuilt. 


RECENT  TENEMENT  HOUSE  LEGISLATION, 

Of  the  3,437,202  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  enumer- 
ated in  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  more  than  two-thirds 
(2,372,079)  were  dwelling  in  houses  defined  by  law  as  tenement 
houses.  The  condition  of  those  houses  as  respects  hygiene, 
morals  and  security  from  fire  is  therefore  a matter  of  prime  public 
interest;  and  the  efforts  which  culminated,  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature,  in  the  passage  of  a new  and  greatly  improved 
tenement  house  code  have  attracted  widespread  attention. 

The  subject  is  by  no  means  a new  one  either  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  where  the  massing  of  population  in  cities  without  proper 
sanitary  safeguards  has  for  centuries  been  the  cause  of  an  in- 
describable amount  of  sickness  and  misery.  Even  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  American  towns  began  to 
take  on  the  dimensions  of  cities,  sanitary  science  was  still  so 
backward  that  they  were  subject  to  frightful  visitations  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  It  is  said  that  in  1834,  when  the  population  of 
New  York  was  270,000,  the  city  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health 
called  attention  to  the  evils  of  bad  housing  and  their  connection 
with  epidemics,  sickness,  etc.  The  first  legislative  commission 
of  inquiry  was  appointed  in  1856;  a council  of  hygiene  of  the 
Citizens’  Association  made  a comprehensive  report  in  1865,  and 
the  first  tenement  house  law  was  enacted  in  1867.  The  second 
law  was  enacted  in  1879,  and  important  amendments  were  made 
in  1887  as  a result  of  the  investigations  of  the  second  State  Com- 
mission appointed  in  1884.  The  report  of  the  third  Commission, 
appointed  in  1894,  also  led  to  important  amendments;  and  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  frequent  revision  of  the  law  to  meet  changes 
in  methods  of  building,  this  Commission  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a new  tenement  house  Commission  every  five 
years. 

Recently  tenement  house  conditions  have  been  growing  worse 
to  so  noticeable  an  extent  that  Governor  Roosevelt  felt  impelled 
on  April  2,  1900,  to  send  to  the  Legislature  an  emergency  mes- 
sage recommending  the  passage  of  a bill  for  a new  Tenement 
House  Commission.  In  it  he  said: 
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“It  is  probable  that  there  is  not,  and  lias  not  been,  before  your  body 
a measure  of  more  real  importance  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  least 
able  to  protect  themselves  and  whom  we  should  especially  guard  from 
the  effects  of  their  own  helplessness  and  from  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
would  prey  upon  them.  There  was  held  this  year  in  New  York  a Tene- 
ment-House Exposition,  showing  by  maps  and  models  the  dreadful  con- 
ditions which  we  are  now  striving  to  remedy,  and  the  shape  that  the 
remedy  should  take.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  at  this  exhibit 
was  the  series  of  charts  which  showed  the  way  in  which  disease,  crime 
and  pauperism  increased  almost  in  geometrical  proportion  as  the  condi- 
tions of  tenement  house  life  became  worse — that  is,  as  to  overcrowding 
are  added  the  evils  of  want  of  air,  of  light,  of  cleanliness,  of  comfort,  in 
short  of  all  the  decencies  of  life.  The  decencies  are  of  course  indispensa- 
ble if  good  citizenship  is  to  be  made  possible.  The  tenement  house  in  its 
worst  shape  is  a festering  sore  in  the  civilization  of  our  great  cities.  We 
cannot  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  cut  out  this  ulcer;  and  our  failure  will 
be  terribly  avenged,  for  by  its  presence  it  inevitably  poisons  the  whole 
bodj  politic  and  social.  At  present  in  New  York  the  conditions  are  in 
some  respects  worse,  not  better,  than  they  were  a feVr  years  ago,  because 
now  the  authprities  permit  the  erection  of  huge  buildings,  which  though 
less  disreputable  in  appearance  than  the  old  tenement  houses  are,  be- 
cause of  their  immense  mass  and  inferior  light  and  air  shafts,  worse 
from  a hygienic  standpoint.” 

J 

The  bill  having  been  duly  enacted  into  law,  Governor  Roose- 
velt appointed  a commission  of  representative  men,  including 
not  only  students  of  social  problems  and  philanthropists  inter- 
ested in  better  housing,  but  also  practical  builders  and  business 
men.  It  included  among  its  members  and  officers  “ ffien  who  had 
planned  tenement  houses  as  architects,  men  who  had  constructed 
them  as  builders,  men  who  had  managed  them  as  agents,  men 
who  had  lived  in  them,  and  men  who  were  in  control  of  them  as 
owners;  it  also  included  some  who  had  been  officially  connected 
with  all  the  New  York  City  departments  charged  with  tenement 
supervision — theTiealth  department,  the  building  department  and 
the  fire  department.”  A Commission  thus  constituted  had  un- 
usual facilities  for  looking  at  the  subject  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reports  prepared  by  its 
members  or  agents  not  only  take  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
documents  existent  relating  to  the  housing  problems,  but  also 
exercised  such  influence  among  the  practical  men  in  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  Commission’s  recommendations  were,  without 
essential  change,  enacted  into  law.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  Tenement  House  Act  (Chapter  334,  as  amended  by  Chap- 
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ter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1901),  reprinted  herewith,  and  in  Chapter 
XIX  A of  the  revised  New  York  City  charter,  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  a Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment, in  which  will  be  concentrated  powers  and  duties  now 
scattered  through  three  or  four  other  departments  with  a re- 
sultant waste  of  effort  and  shifting  of  responsibility.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  is  well  summarized  in  the  message  which 
Governor  Odell  sent  to  the  Legislature  in  transmitting  to  it  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  One  paragraph  of  the  message  reads 
as  follows: 

“ The  Commission  has  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  under- 
taking this  work,  and  has  prosecuted  its  investigations  with  energy  and 
intelligence.  They  have  codified  existing  and  proposed  laws  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  recommend  them  as  amendments  to  the  present  charter 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  also  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  general 
health  law.  Their  investigation  has  shown  that  discretionary  power,  as 
its  relates  to  tenements,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  Police  Board,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  Building  Commission  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  leads  to  complications,  friction,  and  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  buildings  without 
proper  regard  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions.  In  lieu  of  this  divided 
authority  now  lodged  in  the  various  municipal  bodies,  as  enumerated 
above,  the  Commission  recommends  the  creation  of  a new  department  to 
be  known  as  the  Tenement  House  Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  sub- 
mitted all  plans  for  tenement  houses,  and  whose  approval  must  be  ob- 
tained before  such  buildings  can  be  occupied  after  completion,  still  leaving 
to  the  Building  Department  of  the  city  the  inspection  of  the  structlonal 
part  of  the  work.  y?hey  propose  to  go  further  by  making  of  this  depart- 
ment an  inspection  bureau,  so  that  existing  tenement  houses  may  at  all 
times  be  under  their  surveillance.  To  the  proposed  Commission  is  to  be 
given  power  to  enforce  the  laws  which  they  suggest.  Of  necessity  the 
administration  of  such  a department  as  recommended  by  the  Commission 
must  be  municipal,  yet  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  State  at 
large.  The  evils  resulting  from  poor  tenements  through  lack  of  sufficient 
light,  ill-ventilation,  and  bad  sanitation  affect  not  only  the  city  in  Which 
they  are  located,  but  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Comfortable  home 
life  is  the  inspiration  of  good  citizenship,  and  therefore  in  this  the  State 
at  large  is  interested.  The  sociologic  side  of  the  question — the  relation 
of  comfortable  and  sanitary  housing  to  good  morals — is  so  apparent  and 
so  well  understood  that  it  hardly  calls  for  discussion.  I believe  that  the 
enactment  and  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  proposed  will  do  more  to 
eradicate  vice  and  benefit  the  morals  of  communities  where  overcrowded 
and  unhealthy  conditions  prevail  than  any  other  police  law  which  can  be 
framed.” 

Respecting  tlie  Tenement  House  Department,  which  will  be 
established  in  New  York  City  the  first  of  next  year,  nothing 
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further  needs  to  be  said  unless  it  be  that  the  law  provides  for  the 
employment  of  not  fewer  than  190  inspectors  in  the  inspection 
bureau — a sufficient  force  it  would  seem  to  prevent  the  occupation 
of  tenements  that  do  not  fully  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  law.  In  fact,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  chairman  of  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  1894,  thinks  that  “ the  most  ad- 
vanced feature  of  the  new  legislation  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  under  which,  properly  adminis- 
tered, the  conditions  of  our  tenements  should  in  a brief  period 
be  actually  revolutionized  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  entire 
•community.” 

Although  the  new  Tenement  House  Law  applies  to  Buffalo  as 
well  as  New  York,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  administrative  departments  in 
Buffalo,  because  that  city  has  been  enforcing  building  ordinances 
even  more  restrictive  than  the  new  law,  with  the  consequence 
that  Buffalo  really  has  no  tenement  house  problem.  The  Com- 
mission praised  the  foresight  of  Buffalo  in  adopting  an  enlight- 
ened building  code,  • which,  combined  with  its  favorable  topo- 
grapical  formation,  had  made  that  port  a famous  city  of  pleasant 
and  healthy  homes;  and  it  directed  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  framing  similar  lawis  for  other  cities  of  the  State  that  are 
rapidly  attaining  large  dimensions.  Without  such  laws,  many 
cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  but  in  adjoining  States, 
are  permitting  the  erection  of  tenements  similar  to  those  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  present  housing  problem  in  New  York  City  is  not  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  earlier  years  or  the  problem  of  European 
cities.  Lack  of  sanitation  and  consequent  outbreaks  of  fever 
and*  similar  epidemics  no  longer  trouble  New  York.  Even  in 
foreign  cities  insanitary  conditions  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and 
in  them  the  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  overcrowding  single  rooms 
or  the  occupancy  of  cellar  dwellings.  Many  of  the  European 
cities  restrict  the  height  of  dwellings  to  four  stories,  and  even 
where  this  restriction  is  absent  that  height  is  rarely  exceeded. 
The  Commission  says  that — • 

“ the  conditions  Which  exist  in  New  York  are  practically  unknown  in 
any  European  city.  In  London  the  majority  of  the  tenement  houses  are 
small  two-story  and  three-story  buildings,  and  the  greatest  evils  are  cel- 
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lar  dwellings  and  overcrowding  in  single  rooms.  The  evil  of  overcrowd- 
ing on  the  lots  and  the  very  serious  evils  of  lack  of  light  and  air,  which 
form  the  main  part  of  New  York’s  problem,  are  practically  unknown 
in  London.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other- 
large  cities.  Conditions  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. There  the  nearest  approach  to  the  New  York  type  of  tenement 
houses  is  to  be  found,  as  tall  buildings  accommodating  numbers  of  people- 
exist  in  these  Scotch  cities.  The  evils  of  lack  of  light  and  air,  however,, 
and  the  evils  of  the  air  shaft  are  not  known  in  either  of  these  communi- 
ties. The  same  is  true  of  conditions  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  other  European 
cities.” 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  island  of  Manhattan,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  narrowness,  prevents  the  distribution  of  the  population 
over  a large  area  around  the  business  center,  has  led,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  suitable  facilities  for  rapid  transit,  to  the  crowding  of 
large  masses  of  people  upon  a comparatively  small  territory. 
Space  has  thus  become  iso  exceedingly  valuable  that  ovtners  of 
buildings  have  been  obliged  to  utilize  every  available  foot  of 
ground  and  to  build  as  high  as  the  law  would  permit,  irrespective 
of  possible  deleterious  results  to  occupiers  from  the  deprivation  of 
air  and  light.  The  New  York  tenement  house  problem  is  there- 
fore essentially  one  of  light  and  air.  The  most  serious  evils  of 
to  day — lack  of  light  and  ventilation,  insufficient  protection 
against  fire,  surroundings  so  unclean  and  uncomfortable  as  to 
make  home  life  almost  impossible — were  accounted  the  chief 
evils  by  the  first  Commission  of  1856.  “ With  all  the  remedial 

legislation  and  regulation/’  says  the  present  Commission,  “ which 
has  been  put  into  operation  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  tene- 
ment house  law  in  1867,  the  present  type  of  tenement  house — the 
six-story  double-decker — occupying  seventy-five  per  cent  of  a 
twenty-five  foot  lot,  with  four  f amities  on  a floor,  gives  to  its 
occupants  less  light  and  less  ventilation,  less  fire  protection  and 
less  comfortable  surroundings  than  the  average  tenement  of  fifty 
years  ago,  which  was  lower  in  height,  occupied  less  lot  space  and 
sheltered  fewer  people.”  The  New  York  “ dumb-bell  ” “double- 
decker  ” tenement  house  is  peculiar  to  that  city,  being  unknown 
to  any  other  city  in  America  or  Europe  (save  for  some  recent 
imitations  in  neighboring  States). 

“ It  was  first  constructed  ” [says  the  Commission]  “ in  New  York 
about  the  year  1879,  and  with  slight  modifications  has  been  practically 
the  sole  type  of  building  erected  since,  and  is  the  type  of  the  -present 
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day.  It  is  a building  usually  five  or  six,  or  even  seven,  stories  high, 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  built  upon  a lot  of  land  of  the  same 
width  and  about  100  feet  deep.  The  building  as  a rule  extends  back 
ninety  feet,  leaving  the  small  space  of  ten  feet  unoccupied  at  the  rear 
so  that  the  back  rooms  may  obtain  some  light  and  air.  This  space  has 
continued  to  be  left  open  only  because  the  law  has  compelled  it.  Upon 
the  entrance  floor  there  are  generally  two  stores,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  building,  and  these  sometimes  have  two  or  three  living  rooms 
back  of  them.  In  the  center  is  the  entrance  hallway,  a long  corridor, 
less  than  three  feet  wide  and  extending  back  sixty  feet  in  length.  This 
hallway  is  nearly  always  totally  dark,  receiving  no  light  except  that 
from  the  street  door  and  a faint  light  that  comes  from  the  small  windows 
opening  upon  the  stairs,  which  are  placed  at  one  side  of  the  hallway. 
Each  floor  above  is  generally  divided  into  four  sets  of  apartments,  there 
being  seven  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  extending  back  from  the 
street  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  front  apartments  generally  con- 
sist of  four  rooms  each  and  the  rear  apartments  of  three  rooms,  making 
altogether  fourteen  rooms  upon  each  floor,  or,  in  a seven-story  house, 
eighty-four  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  stores  and  rooms  back  of  them.  Of 
these  fourteen  rooms  on  each  floor,  only  four  receive  direct  light  and  air 
from  the  street,  or  from  the  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
Generally,  along  each  side  of  the  building  is  what  is  termed  an  ‘ air- 
shaft,’  being  an  indentation  of  the  wall  to  a depth  of  about  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  extending  in  length  for  a space  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 
This  shaft  is  entirely  enclosed  on  four  sides,  and  is,  of  course,  the  full 
height  of  the  building,  often  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  feet  high.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  shaft  is  to  provide  light  and  air  to  the  five 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  house  which  get  no  direct  light  and  air  from 
the  street  or  yard;  but  as  the  shafts  are  narrow  and  high,  being  enclosed 
on  all  four  sides,  and  without  any  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom,  these 
rooms  obtain,  instead  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  foul  air  and  semi-dark- 
ness. Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  rooms  would  not  be  more 
habitable  and  more  sanitary  with  no  shaft  at  all,  depending  for  their 
light  and  air  solely  upon  the  front  and  back  rooms  into  which  they  open; 
for,  each  family,  besides  having  the  foul  air  from  its  own  rooms  to 
breathe,  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  emanations  from  the  rooms  of  some 
eleven  other  families;  nor  is  this  all;  these  shafts  act  as  conveyors  of 
noise,  odors,  and  disease,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as  inflammable 
flues,  often  rendering  it  impossible  to  save  the  buildings  from  destruction. 

“ A family  living  in  such  a building  pays  for  four  rooms  of  this  kind 
a rent  of  from  $12  to  $18  a month;  of  these  four  rooms  only  two  are 
large  enough  to  be  deserving  of  the  name  of  rooms.  The  front  one  is 
generally  about  ten  feet  six  inches  wide,  by  eleven  feet  three  inches 
long;  this  the  family  use  as  a parlor,  and  often  at  night,  when  the  small 
bedrooms  opening  upon  the  airshaft  are  so  close  and  ill-ventilated  that 
sleep  is  impossible,  mattresses  are  dragged  upon  the  floor  of  the  parlor, 
and  there  the  family  sleep,  all  together  in  one  room.  In  summer,  the 
small  bedrooms  are  so  hot  and  stifling  that  a large  part  of  the  tenement- 
house  population  sleep  on  the  roofs,  the  sidewalks,  and  the  fire-escapes. 
The  other  room,  the  kitchen,  is  generally  the  same  size  as  the  parlor, 
upon  which  it  opens,  and  receives  all  its  light  and  air  from  the  ‘ airshaft,’ 
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or  such  a supply  as  may  come  to  it  from  the  front  room.  Behind  these 
two  rooms  are  the  bedrooms,  so-called,  which  are  hardly  more  than 
closets,  being  each  about  se.ven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  long, 
hardly  large  enough  to  contain  a bed.  These  rooms  get  no  light  and  air 
whatsoever  except  that  which  comes  from  the  ‘ airshaft,’  and  except  on 
the  highest  stories  are  generally  almost  totally  dark.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  public  hall  is  an  apartment  containing  four  exactly  similar 
rooms,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  building  there  are,  instead  of  four  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  hallway,  but  three,  one  of  the  bedrooms  being  dis- 
pensed with.  For  these  three  rooms  in  the  rear  the  rent  is  generally 
throughout  the  city  $10  to  $15  a month.  In  the  public  hallway,  opposite 
the  stairs,  there  are  provided  two  water-closets,  each  water-closet  being 
used  in  common  by  two  families  and  being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  the 
‘ airshaft,’  -which  also  lights  and  ventilates  all  the  bedrooms.  In  the 
newTer  buildings  there  is  frequently  provided  in  the  hall-way  between  the 
two  closets  a dumbwaiter  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.” 

The  evils  of  life  in  snc-h  tenement  houses  touch  not  simply  the 
comfort  of  their  inmates,  but  even  their  security  and  that  of  their 
property,  their  health  and  their  morals. 

Health. — As  frequently  intimated,  the  worst  feature  of  the  New 
York  tenement  house  is  its  lack  of  air  and  light.  This  depriva- 
tion is  directly  responsible  for  the  undue  prevalence  in  the  tene- 
ments of  the  dread  disease  of  consumption.  Medical  experts  tes- 
tified that  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  reached  8,000 
annually  in  the  tenements,  and  that  one-third  of  these  lives  might 
be  saved  by  taking  adequate  measures,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  is  a type  of  tenement  house  having  sufficient  light  and 
air.  The  health  of  tenement  dwellers  is  also  menaced  by  foul 
cellars,  air-shafts  and  courts,  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
-filth.  Overcrowding  in  small  tenement  work-rooms  is  also  a men- 
ace to  health. 

Security. — The  Commission  found  that  in  the  preceding  year 
twenty-one  deaths  had  been  caused  by  fire  in  tenement  houses,— 
and  “ there  are  many  more  injuries  short  of  death  almost  as  seri- 
ous, besides  those  which  are  caused  by  panic  and  exposure.”  A 
constant  source  of  peril  is  the  airshaft,  which  acts  as  a.  veritable 
flue  in  the  spread  of  tenement-house  fires.  During  the  preceding 
two  and  one-half  years,  fully  one-fourth  of  such  fires  were  spread 
by  means  of  the  airshaft. 

Morality. — Aside  from  the  inevitable  danger  to  good  morals 
resulting  from  the  overcrowding  of  rooms  by  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  the  Commission  found  that  this  risk  was  unnecessarily 
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increased  by  the  existence  of  the  narrow  airshaft,  upon  which 
most  of  the  bedroom  windows  opened.  The  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving privacy  in  a family  which  occupied  rooms  opposite  those 
of  another  family  can  well  be  imagined.  The  conditions  could  not 
but  enourage  vice.  Further,  as  remarked  by  the  vicar  of  St. 
Augustine’s  Chapel  in  a letter  to  the  Commission  signed  by 
twelve  other  clergymen,  “dark  halls  and  staircases  are  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  since  they  give  constant  opportunities  and  fur- 
nish most  plausible  excuses  for  personal  familiarities  of  the  worst 
Lind  between  the  sexes.”  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  was  the 
presence  in  the  tenements  of  professional  vice,  which  was  held  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  irresponsibility  of  landlords.  As  is  well 
known,  the  presence  of  disorderly  women  in  the  tenement  houses 
has  recently  been  in  the  forefront  of  public  discussion  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  it  has  been  agreed  upon  all  sides  that  if  the  morals 
of  the  children  of  the  city — the  next  generation  of  citizen s— 'were 
to  be  preserved,  the  open  and  flagrant  prosecution  of  vice  in  the 
tenements  must  be  stopped. 

To  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  the  framers  of  the  new  law 
proposed  action  upon  three  different  lines: 

1.  To'  provide  proper  types  of  new  tenement  houses  for  the  future  by 
means  of  adequate  restrictive  legislation  and  to  forbid  the  erection  of 
any  other. 

2.  To  remedy  the  errors  of  past  years  by  altering  and  improving  old 
tenement  houses  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  human  habitation. 

3.  To  maintain  present  and  future  tenement  houses  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion by  adequate  supervision. 

In  accordance  with  these  proposals,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
net  are  made  to  cover  three  separate  classes  of  buildings.  Chap- 
ters II,  III  and  IV  (entitled  respectively  Protection  from  Fire, 
Light  and  Ventilation,  Sanitary  Provisions)  are  severally  sub- 
divided under  the  three  titles:  (1)  Provisions  applicable  to  all 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected;  (2)  provisions  applicable  to  ex- 
isting tenements;  (3)  provisions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses 
hereafter  erected  or  now  existing. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  establishment  in  New  York 
City  of  a Tenement  House  Department,  which  was  provided  for 
by  the  amended  charter,  the  most  important  change  recommended 
by  the  Commission  was  in  the  direction  of  providing  more  light 
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and  air  in  the  tenements.  This  is  partially  effected  by  diminish- 
ing the  proportion  of  ground  space  which  the  law  allows  to  be 
built  over.  Heretofore  the  law  has  permitted  65  per  cent  of  the 
lot  to  be  covered  by  the  tenement  building,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  conferred  upon  the  local  authorities  power  to  increase  this 
maximum  to  75  per  cent,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  New  York 
Building  Department  has  exercised  its  discretion  in  99  per  cent 
of  all  cases,  so  that  75  per*  cent  of  the  lot  was  in  reality  the  pre- 
vailing proportion  of  ground  space  occupied  even  by  the  newer 
tenement  houses.  The  new  act  establishes  70  per  cent  as  the 
maximum  proportion  of  the  lot  to  be  occupied  (excepting,  of 
course,  corner  lots);  and  it  allows  no  discretionary  power  to  local 
officials  to  make  exceptions.  By  thus  increasing  the  proportion 
of  unoccupied  space  on  the  lot,  the  law  in  some  degree  enlarges 
the  amount  of  light  and  air  that  reaches  the  tenement  dwellers. 
But  a vastly  more  effective  means  of  attaining  this  end  is  sought 
in  the  abolition  of  the  narrow  shaft  upon  which  a majority  of 
tenement  bedrooms  open.  Such  flues  are  miscalled  airshafts, — 
ordinarily  they  furnish  no  circulation  of  air,  having  no  intake  of 
fresh  air  at  the  bottom  and  outlet  at  the  top;  only  in  case  of  fire 
do  they  promote  a strong  circulation  of  air.  The  place  of  such 
narrow  shafts  is  to  be  taken,  as  it  actually  has  been  taken  in  Buf- 
falo, by  comparatively  large  open  courts  connecting  with  the  open 
area  in  the  back  yard  or  elsewhere. 

Where  the  court  is  open,  for  a building  four  stories  high  the 
Buffalo  law  requires  that  such  a court  must  be  at  least  eight  feet 
wide  in  its  narrowest  part  and  must  increase  one  foot  in  width 
for  every  story  above  four  stories  in  height.  An  enclosed  court 
must  be  of  larger  dimensions..  Similar  provisions  are  found  in 
the  Philadelphia  law,  and  in  both  cities  have  in  practice  worked 
admirably;  hence  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission 
were  along  these  lines.  The  general  features  of  its  scheme  are 
as  follows: 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  distinguish  between  outer  and  inner 
courts  as  is  done  in  the  Buffalo  law,  and  has  provided  that  for  a build- 
ing sixty  feet  in  height  the  width  of  the  outer  court,  where  it  is  situated 
on  the  lot  line,  shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  and  that,  where  such  a 
court  is  between  wings  of  the  same  building  or  between  different  build- 
ings on  the  same  lot,  the  width  of  this  court  shall  be  twelve  feet  (there 
being  twice  as  many  windows  deriving  light  and  air  from  such  a court, 
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the  width  should  be  twice  as  great);  and  that,  for  buildings  over  sixty 
feet  in  height  these  courts  shall  increase  in  width  for  every  additional 
story  six  inches,  when  the  court  is  on  the  lot  line,  and  one  foot,  when 
the  court  is  between  wings  of  the  same  building,  and  of  course  permit- 
ting a corresponding  decrease  of  the  width  wiien  such  buildings  are 
less  than  sixty  feet  in  height.  Inner  courts  enclosed  on  four  sides  and, 
therefore,  having  much  less  opportunity  for  direct  sunlight  and  for  cir- 
culation of  air,  have  been  treated  differently.  ’The  Commission  has  laid 
dowm  for  such  courts,  when  situated  on  the  lot  line,  a minimum  width 
of  twelve  feet,  wdth  a minimum  other  dimension  of  twenty-four  feet. 
And  where  such  inner  courts  are  entirely  enclosed  by  'four  walls,  the 
last  dimension  must  be  tw'enty-four  feet  A similar  provision  for  an  in- 
crease in  both  dimensions  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  height  of  the 
building  and  for  a decrease  in  both  dimensions  proportionate  to  a de- 
crease in  tlie  height  of  the  building  has  been  provided.  (§§  57-64.) 

The  law  formerly  provided  that  every  room  in  a new  tenement 
house  must  have  a window  opening  to  the  outer  air,  but  the  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  inspectors  as  to  w hat  constituted  the 
outer  air  has  led  to  the  insertion  in  the  newT  act  of  a provision 
that  every  room  in  a tenement  house,  excepting  a water-closet  or 
bathroom,  must  open  either  upon  the  street  or  upon  a yard,  or 
upon  an  inner  or  outer  court  of  the  size  prescribed  in  the  act. 
(§  67.)  This  provision  also  applies  (§  72)  to  public  hallw-ays  in 
all  new  tenement  houses,  thus  abolishing,  it  is  hoped,  the  evils 
attending  dark  halls.  And  in  existing  tenement  houses  wrhere- 
ever  the  hallway  is  dark,  the  wooden  panels  in  the  doors  must 
be  replaced  with  glass,  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  a suitable  w indow 
must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  leading  to  the  outer  air. 
(§  80.)  It  also  provided  that  a light  shall  be  kept  burning  all 
night  in  the  public  hallways  of  all  tenement  houses,  both  upon 
the  entrance  and  the  second  floor,  and  from  sunset  to  10  p.  m. 
upon  the  other  floors.  (§  82.)  . 

Of  the  sanitary  provisions  (Chapter  IV,  §§  91-118)  the  most 'im- 
portant changes  are  the  requirements  that  there  shall  be  a sep- 
arate water-closet  for  each  family  (§  95)  and  a door  at  the  bottom 
of  every  shaft  or  court,  so  as  to  permit  such  shafts  to  be  cleaned 
out  (§  106).  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  expected  that  The  more  rigid 
sanitary  supervision  under  the  new  Tenement  House  Department 
will  cause  such  shafts,  cellars,  halls,  stairways,  etc.,  to  be  main- 
tained free  of  rubbish  and  filth. 

With  respect  to  protection  from  fire,  it  is  expected  that  the 
abolition  of  the  airshaft  will  be  a notable  improvement.  In 
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addition  to  that,  the  law  itself  contains  detailed  provisions  as  to 
how  fire  escapes  shall  be  constructed  and  wThere  they  shall  be 
located  on  tenement  houses  that  are  not  fire-proof.  (§§  12,  29, 
30,  31,  35.)  Heretofore  the  law,  while  requiring  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  fire-escapes,  has  generally  left  the  kind 
and  location  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  tenement  house  prob- 
lems still  remained  to  be  dealt  with, — namely,  the  existence  of 
prostitution  in  tenements.  This  is  attempted  under  Title  III 
of  Chapter  V (§§  141-151).  In  the  first  place,  every  disorderly 
woman  residing  in  a tenement  is  to  be  treated  as  a vagrant 
and  upon  conviction  committed  to  jail  for  a period  of  not  more 
than  six  months  (§  141).  In  the  second  place,  any  tenement 
house  that  shelters  a disorderly  woman  is  made  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $1,000,  which  becomes  a lien  upon  the  house  and  lot. 
(§  142.)  The  methods  of  procedure  against  landlords  guilty  of 
the  offense  of  harboring  disorderly  women,  through  the  con- 
nivance of  their  agents  or  otherwise,  are  made  more  effective. 
Already  numerous  evictions  have  been  made  under  these  sec- 
tions of  the  new  act,  which  promise  an  abatement  of  what  has 
been  one  of  the  most  corrupting  sores  in  the  moral  life  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Only  two  recommendations  of  the  Commission  failed  of  enact- 
ment, and  both  of  these  related  to  the  Labor  Law.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  workrooms  by  tenement  workers, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  no  license  should  be  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  any  room  containing  less  than 
1,250  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  cookiilg,  eating 
or  sleeping,  for  children  or  otherwise  than  as  a workshop.  The 
present  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  250  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  worker. in  a tenement  workroom,  but  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  enforce  this  requirement  when  an  inspection 
is  made  only  once  or  twice  a year.  Experience  demonstrated  to 
the  Commission  that  the  average  tenement-house  family  contains 
five  members,  who  would  thus,  according  to  the  law,  require  a 
room  containing  1,250  cubic  feet  of  air — a room  approximately 
twelve  feet  square.  By  making  such  a room  the  minimum 
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allowed,  the  overcrowding  of  very  small  rooms  (bedrooms,  etc.) 
would  be  prevented.  But  while  the  failure  of  this  recommenda- 
tion leaves  existing  tenement  workrooms  as  liable  as  ever  to 
overcrowding,  section  70  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  will  to  some 
extent  prevent  such  overcrodwing  in  tenement  houses  hereafter 
erected.  That  section  provides  that  in  each  apartment  there  shall 
bQ  at  least  one  room  containing  not  less  than  120  square  feet  of 
floor  area  ; and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  this  relatively  large  room 
that  will  be  used  as  a workroom. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  an  increase  in  the  force  of 
factory  inspectors,  in  order  to  enforce  more  thoroughly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to  tenement-made  articles,  but 
this  recommendation  was  not  followed  by  the  Legislature. 


Text  of  the  New  Tenement  House  Act. 


[Chapter  334  as  amended  by  Chapter  555*  of  the  Laws  of  1901.] 


Chap.  I. 
Chap.  II. 


Chap.  III. 


Chap.  IV. 


Chap.  V. 


Chap.  VI. 


Definitions.  (§§1-5.) 

Protection  from  fire.  (§§  11-43.) 

Title  1.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.  (§§  11-280 
Title  2.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  existing  tenement  houses.  (§§  29-34.) 

Title  3. — Provisions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  or  now  exist- 
ing. (§§  35-42.) 

Light  and  ventilation.  (§§51-85.) 

Title  1.— Provisions  applicable  onlv  to  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.  (§§  51-75.) 
Title  2.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  existing  tenement  houses.  (§§  76-81.) 

Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  or  now 
existing.  (§§82-85.) 

Sanitary  provisions.  (§§91-113.) 

Title  1. — Provisions  applicable  only  to  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.  (§§  91-96.) 
Title  2.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  existing  tenement  houses.  ( §§  97-100.) 

Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  or  now  ex- 
isting. (§§  101-113.) 

Remedies.  (§§121-151.) 

Title  1.  —General  powers  and  duties.  (§§  121  -129.) 

Title  2.— Registry  of  names  and  service  of  papers.  (§§  131-135.) 

Title  3. — Prostitution  in  tenement  houses.  (§§  141-151. » 

General  provisional  (§§  161-165.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

Definitions. 

Section  1.  Short  title  and  application. — This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Tenement  House  Act,  and  its  provisions  shall  apply  to  cities  of  the  first 
class. 

§ 2.  Definitions. — Certain  words  used  in  this  act  are  defined  for  the 
purposes  thereof  as  follows: 

(1)  A tenement  house  is  any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which 
is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied^  or  is  occupied  as  tlie 
home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more  living  independently  of  each 


• * AmeudlDg  sections  4 and  75  of  chapter  334. 
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other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two 
families  upon  any  floor,  so  living  and  cooking,  but  having  a common  right 
in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them. 

(2)  A yard  is  an  open  unoccupied  space  on  the  same  lot  with  a tene- 
ment house,  between  the  extreme  rear  line  of  the  house  and  the  rear 
line  of  the  lot. 

(3)  A court  is  an  open  unoccupied  space,  other  than  a yard,  on  the 
same  lot  with  a tenement  house.  A court  not  extending  to  the  street 
or  yard  is  an  inner  court.  A court  extending  to  the  street  or  yard  is 
an  outer  court.  If  it  extends  to  the  street  it  is  a street  court.  If  it 
extends  to  the  yard  it  is  a yard  court. 

(4)  A shaft  includes  exterior  and  interior  shafts,  whether  for  air,  light, 
elevator,  dumbwaiter,  or  any  other  purpose.  A vent  shaft  is  one  used 
solely  to  ventilate  or  light  a water-closet  compartment  or  bathroom. 

(5)  A public  hall  is  a hall,  corridor  or  passageway  not  within  an  apart- 
ment. 

(6)  A stair  hall  includes  the  stairs,  stair  landings'  and  those  portions 
of  the  public  halls  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  going  between 
the  entrance  floor  and  the  roof. 

(7)  A basement  is  a story  partly  but  not  more  than  one-half  below  the 
level  of  the  curb. 

(8)  A cellar  is  a story  more  than  one-half  below  the  level  of  the  curb. 

(9)  A fireproof  tenement  house  is  one  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed 
of  brick,  stone,  iron  or  other  hard  incombustible  material,  and  in  which 
there  are  no  wood  beams  or  lintels,  and  in  which  the  floors,  roofs,  stair 
halls  and  public  halls  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  stone,  iron  or  other  hard 
incombustible  material,  and  in  which  no  woodwork  or  other  inflammable 
material  is  used  in  any  of  the  partitions,  furrings  or  ceilings.  But  this 
definition  shall  not  be.  construed  as  prohibiting,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
stair  halls  or  entrance  halls',  the  use  of  wooden  flooring  on  top  of  the 
fireproof  floors  or  the  use  of  wooden  sleepers,  nor  as  prohibiting  wooden 
handrails  and  hard-wood  treadfe  such  as  described  in  section  eighteen  of 
this  act. 

(10)  The  word  shall  is  always  mandatory,  and  not  directory,  and  de- 
notes that  the  house  shall  be  maintained  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
mandate,  as  long  as  it-  continues  to  be  a tenement  house. 

(11)  Wherever  the  wmrds,  charter,  ordinances,  regulations,  department 
of  buildings,  department  of  health,  department  of  water  supply,  fire  de- 
partment, corporation  counsel,  city  treasury  or  fire  limits  occur  in  this  act 
they  shall  be  construed  as  if  followed  by  the  words  “ of  the  city  in  which 
the  tenement  house  is  situated.” 

§ 3.  Buildings  converted  or  altered. — A building  not  erected  for  use 
as  a tenement  house,,  if  hereafter  converted  or  altered  to  such  use,  shall 
thereupon  become  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  affecting  tene- 
ment houses  hereafter  erected. 

§ 4.  Buildings  in  process  of  erection. — A tenement  house  not  now  com- 
pleted, but  the  excavation  for  which  shall  have  been  commenced  in  good 
faith  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  after 
approval  of  the  plans  therefor  by  the  department  of  buildings,  and  the 
first  tier  of  beams  of  which  shall  have  been  set  on  or  before  the  first 
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day  of  August,*  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  affecting  now  existing  tenement  houses;  provided 
that  the  plans  for  said  house  were  filed  in  said  department  on  or  before 
the  tenth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  were  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  filing,  and  that  the  building  is  built 
in  accordance  with  such  laws.  [As  amended  by  cTi.  555,  Laws  of  1901.]  f 

§ 5.  Corner  lots. — When  a lot  is  situated  at  a corner  of  two  streets, 
if  it  has  more  frontage  upon  one  street  than  the  other,  the  lesser  frontage 
shall  be  deemed  the  width  and  the  greater  frontage  the  depth  of  the  lot 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  and  when  the  width  is  greater  than 
twenty-five  feet,  the  excess  over  said  twenty-five  feet  shall  not  be  deemed 
£art  of  a corner  lot,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
relation  to  lots  other  than  corner  lots. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Protection  from  Fire. 

Title  I. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected. 

Section  11.  Fireproof  tenements,  when  required. — Every  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  exceeding  fifty-seven  feet,  or  exceeding  five 
stories  or  parts  of  stories,  in  height  above  the  curb  level,  shall  be  a fire- 
proof tenement  house,  nor  shall  any  tenement  house  be  altered  so  as 
to  exceed  such  height  without  being  made  a fireproof  tenement  house; 
provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a building  of  a height  not 
exceeding  sixty-seven  feet,  and  not  exceeding  six  stories  or  parts  of 
stories  in  height  above  the  curb  level,  if  such  building  shall  have  a 
frontage  exceeding  forty  feet.  A cellar  is  not  a story  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section. 

§ 12.  Fire  escapes. — Every  non-fireproof  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected,  unless  provided  with  fireproof  outside  stairways  directly  ac- 
cessible to  each  apartment,  shall  have  fire  escapes  located  and  con- 
structed as  in  this  section  required,  except  that  tenement  houses  that 
are  less  than  four  stories  in  height  and  which  also  do  not  contain  ac- 
commodations for  more  than  four  families  in  all,  may  be  equipped  with 
such  other  iron,  steel,  or  wire  cable  fire  escapes  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  department  of  buildings,  such  escapes  must  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing two  thousand  pounds,  and  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
top  floor  to  the  ground,  and  with  rungs  not  more  than  twelve  inches  apart 
and  not  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

(1)  The  fire  escapes  shall  be  located  both  on  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  building  at  each  story  above  the  ground  floor,  and  where  there  is  an 
apartment  not  containing  any  room  fronting  on  either  the  street  or  yard, 
an  additional  fire  escape  shall  be  provided  for  such  apartment.  Where, 
however,  there  are  not  more  than  four  rooms  in  a line  comprising  part 

*Ina  case  decided  by  Justice  O’Gorman,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  August  30,  this  clause  is  held  to  be 
invalid;  where  work  had  actually  been  begun  June  1 and  carried  on  in  good  faith,  failure  to  have 
the  first  tier  of  beams  set  before  the  first  day  of  August, through  strikes  and  other  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  builder,  does  not  subject  the  building  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  applicable  to  tene- 
ment houses  hereafter  erected, 
t Before  its  amendment,  this  section  read  as  follows  : 

“A  tenement  house  not  now  completed,  but  upon  which  work  has  been  actually  commenced, 
after  approval  of  the  plans  therefor  by  the  department  of  buildings,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  affecting  now  existing  tenement  houses.” 
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of  one  apartment,  and  the  apartment  extends  from  the  street  to  the  yard, 
the  rear  fire  escape  may  be  omitted.  Fire  escapes  may  project  into  the 
public  highway  to  a distance  not  greater  than  four  feet  beyond  the 
building  line. 

(2)  The  fire  escapes  shall  consist  of  outside  open  iron  balconies  and 
stairways.  The  stairways  shall  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than 
sixty  degrees,  with  steps  not  less  than  six  inches  in  width  and  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  with  a*rise  of  not  more  than  nine  inches.  The  bal- 
cony on  the  top  floor,  except  in  case  of  a front  fire  escape,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a goose-neck  ladder  leading  from  said  balcony  to  and  above 
the  roof. 

(3)  Balconies. — The  balconies  shall  not  be  less  than  three  feet  in  width, 
taking  in  at  least  one  window  of  each  apartment  at  each  sto^y  above 
the  ground  floor.  They  shall  be  below  and  not  more  than  one  foot  below 
the  window  sills  and  extend  in  front  of  and  not  less  than  nine  inches 
beyond  each  window.  There  shall  be  a landing  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  inches  square  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  stairway.  The  stairway 
opening  on  each  platform  shall  be  of  a size  sufficient  to  provide  clear 
headway. 

(4)  Floors  of  balconies. — The  floors  of  balconies  shall  be  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  slats  not  less  than  one  and  a half  inches  by  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  placed  not  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  inches  apart,  and 
well  secured  and  riveted  to  iron  battens  one  and  a half  inches  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  not  over  three  feet  apart  and  riveted  at  the  inter- 
section. The  openings  for  stairways  in  all  buildings  shall  not  be  less 
than  twenty-one  inches  wide  and  thirty-six  inches  long,  and  such  open- 
ings shall  have  no  covers  of  any  kind.  The  platforms  or  balconies  shall 
be  constructed  and  erected  to  safely  sustain  irt  all  their  parts  a safe  load 
at  a ratio  of  four  to  one,  of  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  surface. 

(5)  Bailings.— The  outside  top  rail  shall  extend  around  the  entire 
length  of  the  platform  and  in  all  cases  shall  go  through  the  wall  at  each 
end,  and  be  properly  secured  by  nuts  and  four-inch  square  washers  at 
least  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  no  top  rail  shall  be  connected 
at  angles  by  cast  irou.  The  top  rail  of  balconies  shall  be  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  by  one-half  inch  of  wrought  iron,  or  one  and  a half  inch 
angle  iron  one-quarter  inch  thick.  The  bottom  rails  shall  be  one  and 
one-half  inches  by  three-eighths  of  ap  inch  wrought  iron,  or  one  and  a 
half  inch  angle  iron,  one  quarter  inch  thick,  well  leaded  into  the  wall. 
The  standards  or  filling-in  bars  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  inch  round 
or  square  wrought  iron,  well  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  rails  and 
platform  frame.  Such  standards  or  filling-in  bars  shall  be  securely  braced 
by  outside  brackets  at  suitable  intervals,  and  shall  be  placed  not  more 
than  six  inches  from  centres;  the  height  of  railings  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  two  feet  nine  inches. 

(6)  Stairways. — The  stairways  shall  be  constructed  and  erected  to 
fully  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a safe  load  at  a ratio  of  four  to  one  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  per  step,  with  the  exception  of  the 

; tread  which  must  safely  sustain  at  said  ratio  a load  of'  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  treads  shall  be  flat  open  treads  not  less  than  six  inches 
wide  and  with  a rise  of  not  more  than  nine  inches.  The  stairs  shall 
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be  not  less  than  twenty  inches  wide.  The  strings  shall  not  be  less  than 
three-inch  channels  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  shape  equally  strong,  and 
shall  rest  upon  and  be  fastened  to  a bracket,  -which  shall  be  fastened 
through  the  wall  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  strings  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  balcony  at  the  top,  and  the  steps  in  all  cases  shall  be 
double-riveted  or  bolted  to  the  strings.  The  stairs  shall  have  three-quarter 
inch  handrails  of  wrought  iron,  well  braced. 

(7)  Brackets. — The  brackets  shall  not  be*  less  than  one-half  inch  by 
one  and  three-quarter  inches  wrought  iron  placed  edge-wise,  or  pne  and 
three-quarter  inch  angle  iron,  one-quarter  inch  thick,  -well  braced;  they 
shall  not  be  more  than  four  feet  apart,  and  shall  be  braced  by  means  of 
not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  wrought  iron,  and  shall 
extend  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  respective  balconies  or  brackets. 
The  brackets  shall  go  through  the  wall  and  be  turned  down  three  inches, 
or  be  properly  secured  by  nuts  and  four-inch  square  washers  at  least 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  On  new  buildings  the  brackets  shall  be 
set  as  the  walls  are  being  built.  When  brackets  are  put  on  tenement 
houses  already  erected  the  part  going  through  the  wall  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  with  screw  nuts  and  washers  not  less  than 
five  inches  square  and  one-half  an  inch  thick. 

(8)  Drop-ladders. — -A  proper  drop-ladder  shall  be  required  from  the 
lower  balcony  when  the  floor  of  such  balcony  is  more  than  fourteen  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  or  ground. 

(9) '  Painting. — All  the  parts  of  silch  fire  escapes  shall  receive  not  less 

than  two  coats  of  paint,  one  in  the  shop  and  one  after  erection.  All  fire 
escape  balconies  shall  contain  a plate  firmly  fastened  to  the  standards 
or  filling-in  bars  near  the  top  railings  in  front  of  each  window,  such  plate 
to  contain  in  plain,  large,  prominent,  raised  letters,  each  letter  to  be  not 
less  than  one-half  an  inch  in  length,  the  following  words:  “Any  one 

placing  any  encumbrance  on  this  balcony  will  be  fined  ten  dollars.’* 

§.13,  Bulkheads. — Every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall  have 
in  the  roof  a fireproof  bulkhead  with  a fireproof  door  to  the  same,  and 
shall  have  fireproof  stairs  with  a guide  or  handrail  leading  to  the  roof, 
and  such  stairs  shall  be  kept  free  from  encumbrance  at  all  times.  No 
bulkhead  door  shall  at  any  time  be  locked  with  a key,  but  it  may  be 
fastened  on  the  inside  by  movable  bolts  or  hooks. 

§ 14.  Stairs  and  public  halls. — Every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected 
shall  have  at  least  one  flight  of  stairs  extending  from  the  entrance  floor 
to  the  roof,  and  the  stairs  and  public  halls  therein  shall  each  be  at  least 
three  feet  wide  in  the  clear. 

§ 15.  Stairways  in  non-fireproof  buildings. — Every  non-fireproof  tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected  containing  over  eighty  rooms  shall  also  have 
an  additional  flight  of  stairs  for  every  additional  eighty  rooms  or  fraction 
thereof;  if  said  house  contains  not  more  than  one  hundred  ajnd  twenty 
rooms,  in  lieu  of  an  additional  stairway,  the  stairs  and  public  halls 
throughout  the  entire  building  may  each  be  at  least  one-half  wider  than 
is  specified  in  section  fourteen  and  twenty  of  this  act. 

§ 16.  Stairways  in  fireproof  buildings. — Every  fireproof  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  containing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms 
shall  also  have  an  additional  flight  of  stairs  for  every  additional  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rooms  or  fraction  thereof;  but  if  said  house  contains 
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not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  rooms,  in  lieu  of  an  additional 
stairway  the  stairs  and  public  halls  throughout  the  entire  building  may 
each  be  * at  least  one-half  wider  than  is  specified  in  sections  fourteen 
and  twenty  of  this  act;  and  a power  passenger  elevator,  enclosed  in  a 
separate  shaft  from  the  stairs,  and  distant  not  less  than  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  main  flight  of  stairs,  shall  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  an  addi- 
tional flight. 

§ 17.  Stairways,  continued. — Each  flight  of  stairs  mentioned  in  the 
last  three  sections  shall  have  an  entrance  on  the  entrance  floor  from  the 
street  or  street  court,  or  from  an  inner  court  which  connects  directly  with 
the  street.  All  stairs  shall  be  constructed  with  a rise  of  not  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  inches  and  with  treads  not  less  than  ten  inches  wide 
and  not  less  than  three  feet  long  in  the  clear.  Where  winders  are  used, 
all  treads  at  a point  eighteen  inches  from  the  strings  on  the  well  side 
shall  be  at  least  ten  inches  wide. 

§ IS.  Stair  halls. — The  stair  halls  in  all  non-fireproof  as  well  as  fire- 
proof tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  shall  be  constructed  of  fireproof 
material  throughout,  except  as  in  this  section  specified.  The  risers,  strings 
and  banisters  shall  be  of  metal  or  stone.'  The  treads  shall  be  of  metal, 
slate  or  stone,  or  of  hard  wood  not  less  than  two  inches  thick.  Wooden 
hand  rails  to  stairs  will  be  permitted  if  constructed  of  hard  wood.  The 
floors  of  all  stair  halls  shall  be  constructed  of  iron  or  steel  beams  and 
fireproof  filling  and  no  wooden  flooring  or  sleepers  shall  be  permitted. 
All  windows  on  stair  halls  opening  on  courts  shall  be  of  good  quality 
wire-glass  in  frames  of  fireproof  material. 

§ 19.  Stair  halls,  continued. — In  every  non-fireproof  tenement  house 
hereafter  erected  all  stair  halls  shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  brick 
walls.  The  doors  opening  from  stair  halls  shall  be  fireproof  and  self- 
closing, and  if  provided  with  glass  such  glass  shall  be  good  quality  wire 
glass.  There  shall  be  no  transom  or  movable  sash  opening  from  a stair 
hall  to  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Except  on  the  entrance  floor,  each 
stair  hall  shall  be  shut  off  from  all  non-fireproof  portions  of  the  public 
halls  and  from  all  other  non-fireproof  parts  of  the  building,  on  each  story, 
by  self-closing  fireproof  doors,  and  if  glass  is  used  in  such  doors  it  shall 
be  of  good  quality  wire  glass. 

§ 20.  Entrance  halls, — Every  entrance  hall  in  a tenement  house  here- 
after erected  shall  be  at  least  three  feet  six  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  from 
the  entrance  up  to  and  including  the  stair  enclosure,  and  beyond  this 
point  at  least  three  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  It  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick 
walls,  and  shall  comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  act  as  to  the  construction  of  stair  halls.  If  such  entrance  hall 
is  the  only  entrance  to  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs,  said  hall  shall  be 
increased  one  foot  in  width  in  every  part  for  each  such  additional  flight 
of  stairs.  In  every  such  house,  access  shall  be  had  from  the  street  to 
the  yard,  either  in  a direct  line  or  through  a court. 

§ 21.  First  tier  of  beams, — In  all  non-fireproof  as  well  as  fireproof 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  five  stories  or  more  in  height,  exclusive 
of  the  cellar,  the  first  floor  above  the  cellar,  or,  if  there  be  no  cellar,  above 
the  lowest  story,  shall  be  constructed  fireproof  with  iron  or  steel  beams 
and  fireproof  flooring;  and  the  bottom  flanges  and  all  exposed  portions 
of  such  iron  or  steel  beams  below  the  abutments  of  the  floor  arches  or 
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filling  shall  be  entirely  encased  with  hard-burnt  clay  or  porous  terra  cotta 
or  with  metal  lath  properly  secured  and  plastered  on  the  under  side.  In 
all  non-fireproof  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  less  than  five  stories 
in  height,  where  the  first  floor  above  the  cellar,  or,  if  there  be  no  cellar, 
above  the  lowest  story,  is  not  constructed  fireproof  with  iron  or  steel 
beams  and  fireproof  flooring,  the  cellar  ceiling  of  said  tenement  house 
shall  be  lathed  with  wire  or  metal  lath  and  plastered  thereon  with  two 
coats  of  brown  mortar  of  good  materials,  or  shall  be  covered  with  plaster 
boards  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  made  of  plaster  and 
strong  fibre  and  all  joints  made  true  and  well-pointed. 

§ 22.  Partitions,  construction  of. — In  all  non-fireproof  teilement  houses 
hereafter  erected,  fore  and  aft  stud  partitions  which  rest  directly  over 
each  other  shall  run  through  the  'wooden  floor  beams  and  rest  upon  the 
plate  of  the  partition  below,  and  shall  have  the  studding  filled  in  solid 
between  the  uprights  to  the  depth  of  the  floor  beams  with  suitable  in- 
combustible materials.  In  all  fireproof  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected, 
all  partitions  shall  rest  directly  upon  the  fireproof  floor  construction,  and 
extend  to  the  fireproof  beam  filling  above. 

§ 23.  Cellar  stairs  in  non-fireproof  buildings. — In  non-fireproof  tene- 
ment houses  hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  no  inside  stairs  communi- 
cating between  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  and  the  floor  next  above, 
but  such  stairs  shall  in  every  case  be  located  outside  the  building,  and 
if  enclosed  shall  be  constructed  entirely  fireproof  and  be  enclosed  in  a 
fireproof  enclosure  with  fireproof  self-closing  dgors  at  all  openings. 

§ 24.  Cellar  stairs  in  fireproof  buildings. — In  every  fireproof  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  the  stairs  communicating  between  the  cellar  and 
other  lowest  story  and  the  floor  next  above,  if  nQt  located  underneath 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  stories,  may  be  placed  inside  of  the  said 
building;  provided,  that  the  portion  of  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story 
into  which  said  stairs  lead  is  entirely  shut  off  by  fireproof  walls  from 
thos’e  portions  thereof  which  are  used  for  the  storage  of  fuel,  or  in  which 
heating  appliances,  boilers  or  machinery  are  located.  All  openings  in 
such  walls  shall  be  provided  with  self-closing  fireproof  doors. 

§ 25.  Closet  under  first  story  stairs. — In  non-fireproof  tenement  houses 
hereafter  erected  no  closet  of  any  kind  shall  be  constructed  under  any 
staircase  leading  from  the  first  story,  exclusive  of  the  cellar,  to  the  upper 
stories,  but  such  space  shall  be  left  entirely  open  and  kept  clear  and 
free  from  encumbrance. 

§ 26.  Cellar  entrance. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there 
shall  be  an  entrance  to  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  from  the  outside 
of  the  said  building.  In  such  tenement  houses,  unless  the  entire  ceiling 
and  floor  above  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  is  constructed  fireproof, 
all  receptacles  for  fuel  or  storage  in  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  shall 
be  constructed  entirely  of  fireproof  materials. 

§ 27.  Fire  stops. — In  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected,  in  all  walls 
all  the  courses  of  brick  from  the  under  side  of  the  floor  beams  to  the  top 
of  the  same  shall  project  a distance  of  at  least  two  inches  beyond  the 
inside  face  of  the  wall  so  as  to  provide  an  effective  fire  stop;  and  wliere- 
ever  floor  beams  run  parallel  to  a wall  such  beams  shall  always  be  kept 
at  least  two  and  one-half  inches  away  from  the  inside  line  of  the  wall, 
and  the  space  between  the  beams  and  the  wall  shall  be  built  up  solidly 
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with  brick  work  from  the  under  side  of  the  floor  beams  to  the  top  of 
the  same  so  as  to  form  an  effective  fire  stop. 

§ 28.  Wooden  tenement  houses. — Within  the  fire  limits  no  wooden 
tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  and  no  wooden  building  not 
now  used  as  a tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  altered  or  converted 
to  such  use.  Outside  of  the  fire  limits,  wooden  tenement  houses  not  ex- 
ceeding two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  cellar,  may  be  erected,  but 
shall  not  provide  accommodations  for,  or  be  occupied  by,  more  than  four 
families  in'  all,  or  more  than  two  families  on  any  floor;  and  such  houses 
need  not  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  in  reference 
to  protection  from  fire  nor  with  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-nine, 
thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,'  thirty-six,  thirty-seven  and  thirty-eight  of 
this  act. 

Title  II. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Now  Existing  Tenement  Houses. 

§ 29.  Fire  escapes, — Every  now  existing  non-fireproof  tenement  house, 
unless  provided  with  fireproof  outside  stairways  directly  accessible  to  each 
apartment,  shall  have  fire  escapes  located  and  constructed  as  described  in 
section  twelve  of  this  act.  But  a fire  escape  now  erected  upon  such  house 
shall  be  (Teemed  sufficient  except  as  provided  in  the  next  two  sections. 

§ 30.  Fire  escapes,  continued. — In  every  now  existing  non-fireproof 
tenement  house  there  shall  be  a separate  fire  escape  directly  accessible 
to  each  apartment,  exclusive  of  fire  escapes  in  air  shafts  and  courts;  and 
a party- wall  fire  escape  balcony  on  the  rear  of  the  building  connecting 
with  the  window  of  an  adjoining  building  shall  be  deemed  a sufficient 
fire  escape  only  when  the  two  buildings  are  completely  separated  by  an 
unpierced  fire  wall  throughout  their  entire  height  and  length.  All  wooden 
floor  slats  and  floors  in  fire  escape  balconies  shall  be  replaced  by  proper 
iron  slats  or  floors.  No  wooden  balcony  or  wooden  outside  stairs  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  a lawful  fire  escape. 

§ 31.  Fire  escapes,  continued. — Whenever  a now  existing  non-fireproof 
tenement  house  is  not  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  egress  in  case 
of  fire  the  department  of  buildings  may  order  such  additional  fire  escapes 
or  other  means  of  egress  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

§ 32.  Scuttles,  bulkheads  and  ladders. — Every  now  existing  tenement 
house  shall  have  in  the  roof  a bulkhead  or  scuttle  constructed  as  in  this 
section  required.  No  scuttle  shall  be  les£  in  size  than  two  feet  by  three 
feet,  and  all  scuttles  shall  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  metal  and 
shall  be  provided  with  stationary  iron  ladders  or  stairs  leading  thereto 
and  easily  accessible  to  all  tenants  of  the  building  and  kept  free  from 
encumberance,  add  all  scuttles  and  ladders  shall  be  kept  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  at  all  times.  Every  bulkhead  hereafter  constructed  in  a 
tenement  house  shall  be  fireproof  with  a fireproof  door  to  the  same  and 
shall  have  fireproof  stairs  with  a guide  or  hand  rail  leading  to  the  roof, 
and  such  stairs  shall  be  kept  free  from  encumbrance  at  all  times.  No 
scuttle  and  no  bulkhead  door  shall  at  any  time  be  locked  with  a key,  but 
either  may  be  fastened  on  the  inside  by  movable  bolts  or  hooks. 

§ 33.  Stair  halls,  public  halls  and  entrance  halls. — If  any  now’ exist- 
ing tenement  house  shall  be  so  altered  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
rooms  therein  by  twenty  per  centum  or  more,  or  if  such  building  is  in- 
creased in  height,  the  entire  stair  halls,  entrance  halls  and  other  public 
halls  of  the  whole  building  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  sections  fourteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  this  act. 
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§ 34.  Tenements  damaged  by  fire. — If  any  now  existing  tenement 
bouse  shall  hereafter  be  damaged  by  fire  or  otherwise  to  an  amount 
greater  than  one-half  of  the  value  thereof,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
foundation,  such  building  shall  not  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  construction  of 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.  If  the  stairs  in  any  now  existing 
tenement  house  shall  be  damaged  by  fire  or  otherwise,  to  an  amount 
greater  than  one-lialf  of  the  value  thereof,  the  entire  stairs  in  the  said 
tenement  house  shall  be  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  for  stairs  in  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected. 

Title  III. — Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected 

or  Now  Existing. 

§ 35.  Fire  escapes. — All  fire  escapes  hereafter  constructed  upon  tene- 
ment houses  shall  be  located  and  constructed  as  described  in  section 
twelve  of  this  act.  The  owner  of  every  tenement  house  shall  keep  all 
the  fire  escpes  thereon  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  whenever  rusty  shall 
have  them  properly  painted  with  two  coats  of  paint.  No  person  shall 
at  any  time  place  any  encumbrance/of  any  kind  before  or  upon*  any  such 
fire  escape. 

§ 36.  Stairways. — In  every  tenement  house  all  stairways  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  banisters  and  failings  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

§ 37.  Shafts. — All  shafts  hereafter  constructed  in  tenement  houses  shall 
be  constructed  fireproof  throughout,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at 
all  openings,  at  each  story,  except  window  openings  in  vent  shafts;  and, 
if  they  extend  to  the  cellar,  shall  also  be  enclosed  in  the  cellar  with 
fireproof  walls  and  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all  openings.  In  no 
case  shall  any  shaft  be  constructed  of  materials  in  which  any  inflam- 
mable material  or  substance  enters  into  any  of  thp  component  parts.  But 
nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require 
such  enclosures  about  elevators  or  dumb-waiters  in  the  well-hole  of  stairs 
where  the  stairs  themselves  are  enclosed  in  brick  or  stone  walls,  and 
are  entirely  constructed  of  fireproof  materials  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§ 38.  Plastering  behind  wainscoting. — When  wainscoting  is  hereafter 
placed  in  any  tenement  house,  or  any^  building  in  process  of  alteration 
into  a tenement  house,  the  surface  of  the  wail  or  partition  behind  such 
wainscoting  shall  be  plastered  down  to  the  floor  line,  and  any  interven- 
ing space  between  said  plastering  and  said  wainscot  shall  be  filled  in 
solid  with  incombustible  material. 

§ 39.  Wooden  buildings  on  same  lot  with  a tenement  house. — No 
wooden  building  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  hereafter  be  placed  or 
built  upon  the  same  lot  with  a tenement  house  within  the  fire  limits. 

§ 40.  Combustible  materials. — No  tenement  house,  nor  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a place  of  storage  for  any  combustible  article 
except  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment, under  authority  of  a written  permit  issued  by  said  department.  No 
tenement  house,  nor  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a place  of  storage 
for  any  article  dangerous  to  life  or  health,  nor  for  the  storage  of  feed, 
hay,  straw,  excelsior  or  cotton,  nor  for  the  storage  or  handling  or  rags. 

§ 41.  Bakeries  and  fat  boiling. — No  bakery  and  no  place  of  business  in 
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which  fat  is  boiled  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement  house  which  is 
not  fireproof  throughout,  unless  the  ceiling  and  sidewalls  of  said  bakery 
or  of  the  said  place  where  fat  boiling  is  done  are  made  safe  by  fireproof 
materials  around  the  same,  and  there  shall  be  no  openings  either  by  door 
or  window,  dumb-waiter  shafts  or  otherwise,  between  said  bakery  or  said 
place  where  fat  is  boiled  in  any  tenement  house  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  said  building. 

§ 42.  Other  dangerous  businesses. — All  transoms  and  windows  opening 
into  halls  from  any  portion  of  a tenement  house  where  paint,  oil,  spirituous 
liquors  or  drugs  are  stored  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
glazed  with  wire-glass  or  they  shall  be  removed  and  closed  up  as  solidly 
as  the  rest  of  the  wall;  and  all  doors  leading  into  any  such  hall  from 
such  portion  of  said  house  shall  be  made  fireproof. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Light  and  Ventilation. 

Title  I. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected. 

§ 51.  Percentage  of  lot  occupied. — No  tenement  house  hereafter  erected 
shall  occupy  more  than  ninety  per  centum  of  a corner  lot,  or  more  than 
seventy  per  centum  of  any  other  lot,  the  measurements  in  all  cases  to  be 
taken  at  the  ground  level;  provided,  that  the  space  occupied  by  fire  es- 
capes of  the  size  hereinbefore  prescribed  shall  not  be  deemed  a part  of  the 
lot  occupied. 

§ 52.  Height. — The  height  of  no  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall 
by  more  than  one-third  exceed  the  width  of  the  widest  street  upon  which 
it  stands.  Such  height  shall  be  the  perpendicular  distance  measured  in 
a straight  line  from  the  curb  level  to  the  highest  point  of  the  building 
exclusive  of  cornices  and  bulkheads,  provided  such  bulkheads  are  not 
more  than  eight  feet  high  and  do  not  exceed  in  area  ten  per  centum  of 
the  area  of  the  roof;  the  measurements  in  all  cases  shall  be  taken  through 
the  center  of  the  facade  of  the  house. 

§ 53.  Yards. — Behind  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there 
shall  be  a yard  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the  lot  and  at  every 
point  open  from  the  ground  to  the  sky  unobstructed,  except  that  fire  es- 
capes or  unenclosed  outside  stairs  may  project  not  over  three  feet  from 
the  rear  line  of  the  house.  The  depth  of  said  yard,  measured  from  the  ex- 
treme rear  wall  of  the  house  to  the  rear  line  of  the  lot,  shall  be  as  set 
forth  in  the  two  following  sections. 

§ 54.  Yards  of  interior  lots. — Except  upon  a corner  lot  the  depth  of 
the  yard  behind  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  sixty  feet  in 
height  shall  be  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  every  part.  Said  yard  shall 
be  increased  in  depth  one  foot  for  every  additional  twelve  feet  of  height 
of  the  building,  or  fraction  thereof;  and  may  be  decreased  in  depth  one 
foot  for  every  twelve  feet  of  height  of  the  building  less  than  sixty  feet; 
but  it  shall  never  be  less  than  ten  feet  in  depth  in  any  part. 

§ 55.  Yards  of  corner  lots.— The  depth  of  the  yard  behind  every  tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected  upon  a corner  lot  shall  be  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  every  part. 

§ 5G.  Yard  spaces  of  lots  running  through  from  street  to  street. — 
Wherever  a tenement  house  hereafter  erected  is  upon  a lot  which  runs 
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through  from  one  street  to  another  street,  and  said  lot  is  not  less  than 
seventy  feet  nor  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  there  shall  be  a 
yard  space  through  the  center  of  the  lot  midway  between  the  two  streets, 
which  space  shall  extend  across  the  full  width  of  the  lot  and  shall  never 
be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  depth  from  wall  to  wall;  but  where  the  ground 
floor  of  such  building  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a store,  such  yard 
space  may  start  at  the  second  tier  of  beams.  Where  such  lot  is  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth  such  yard  space  shall  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  section  sixty-two  of  this  act  for  inner  courts,  and  shall  be  left  through 
the  center  of  the  lot  midway  between  the  two  streets. 

§ 57.  Courts. — No  court  of  a tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall  be 
covered  by  a roof  or  skylight,  but  every  such  court  shall  be  at  every  point 
open  from  the  ground  to  the  sky  unobstructed,  and  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  following  sections;  provided,  that  an  apartment  not 
containing  any  room  fronting  upon  the  street  or  yard  may  have  a fire 
escape  in  a court?  projecting  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  wall  of  the 
house. 

§ 58.  Outer  courts. — Where  one  side  of  an  outer  court  is  situated  on 
the  lot  line,  the  width  of  the  said  court,  measured  from  the  lot  line  to  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  building,  for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height 
shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  in  any  part;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of 
increase  or  fraction  thereof  in  height  of  the  said  building,  such  width 
shall  be  increased  six  inches  throughout  the  entire  height  of  said  court; 
and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of -the  said  building 
below  sixty  feet,  such  width  may  be  decreased  six  inches,  but  no  such 
court  shall  be  less  than  four  feet  six  inches  wide  in  any  part. 

§ 59.  Outer  courts,  continued. — Where  an  outer  court  is  situated  be- 
tween wings  or  parts  of  the  same  building,  or  between  different  buildings 
on  the  same  lot,  the  width  of  the  said  court,  measured  from  wall  to  wall, 
for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet 
in  any  part;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  increase  or  fraction  thereof  in 
the  height  of  the  said  building,  such  width  shall  be  increased  one  foot 
throughout  the  entire  height  of  the  said  court;  and  for  every  twelve 
feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  said  building  below  sixty  feet,  such 
width  of  the  said  court  may  be  decreased  one  foot,  but  no  such  court  shall 
ever  be  less  than  nine  feet  in  width  in  any  part. 

§ 60.  Outer  courts,  continued. — Wherever  an  outer  court  changes  its 
initial  horizontal  direction,  or  wherever  any  part  of  such  court  extends  in 
a direction  so  as  not  to  receive  direct  light  from  the  street  or  yard,  the 
length  of  such  portion  of  said  court  shall  never  exceed  the  width  of  said 
portion;  such  length  to  be  measured  from  the  point  at  which  the  change 
of  direction  commences.  Wherever,  an  outer  court  is  less  in  depth  than  the 
minimum  width  prescribed  by  this  section,  then  its  width  may  be  equal 
to,  but  not  less  than  its  depth,  provided  that  such  width  is  never  less 
than  four  feet  in  the  clear.  This  exception  shall  also  apply  to  each  offset 
or  recess  in  outer  courts.  And  no  window  except  windows  of  water 
closet  compartments,  bath-rooms  or  halls  shall  open  upon  any  offset  or  re- 
cess less  than  six  feet  in  its  least  dimension. 

§ 61.  Inner  courts. — Where  one  side  of  an  inner  court  is  situated  on 
the  lot  line,  the  width  of  the  said  court  measured  from  the  lot  line  to 
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the  opposite  wall  of  the  building,  for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height 
shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  any  part,  and  its  other  horizontal 
dimension  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-four  feet  in  any  part;  and  for 
every  twelve  feet  of  increase  or  fraction  thereof  in  the  height  of  the 
said  building,  such  width  shall  be  increased  six  inches  throughout  the 
entire  height  of  said  court,  and  the  other  horizontal  dimension  shall  be 
increased  one  foot  throughout  the  entire  height  of  said  court;  and  for 
every  twelve  feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  said  building  below 
sixty  feet,  such  width  may  be  decreased  six  inches  and  the  other  horizon- 
tal dimension  may  be  decreased  one  foot,  but  no  such  court  shall  be  less 
than  ten  and  a half  feet  in  width  in  any  part,  nor  less  than  twenty-one 
feet  in  its  other  horizontal  dimension. 

§ 62.  Inner  courts,  continued. — Where  an  inner  court  is  not  situated 
upon  the  lot  line,  but  is  enclosed  on  all  four  sides,  the  least  horizontal 
dimension  of  the  said  court  for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height,  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-four  feet;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  increase  or 
fraction  thereof  in  the  height  of  the  said  building,  the  said  court  shall 
be  increased  one  foot  in  each  horizontal  dimension,  throughout  the  entire 
height  of  said  court;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of 
the  said  building  below  sixty  feet,  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  said 
court  may  be  decreased  one  foot  in  each  direction,  but  no  such  court  shall 
ever  be  less  than  twenty-one  feet  in  its  least  horizontal  dimension.  Off- 
sets or  recesess  in  inner  courts  will  be  permitted,  but  where  the  depth  of 
such  offset  or  recess  is  less  than  the  minimum  width  prescribed,  then  the 
width  of  said  offset  or  recess  may  be  equal  to  but  not  less  than  its  depth, 
provided  that  such  width  is  never  less  than  four  feet  in  the  clear.  And 
no  window  except  windows  of  water  closet  compartments,  bath  rooms  or 
halls  shall  open  upon  any  offset  or  recess  less  than  six  feet  in  its  least 
dimension. 

§ 63.  Inner  courts,  continued. — Every  inner  court  shall  be  provided  with 
one  or  more  horizontal  intakes  or  ducts  at  the  bottom.  Said  intakes  or 
ducts  shall  be  not  less  in  total  area  than  four  per  centum  of  the  area  of 
said  inner  court.  Each  such  intake  or  duct  shall  be  at  least  five  square 
feet  in  area,  and  shall  always  communicate  directly  with  the  street  or 
yard.  Wherever  the  said  intakes  or  ducts  consist  of  a passageway  or 
passageways,  such  passageways  shall  be  left  open,  or  if  not  open  there 
shall  always  be  provided  in  said  passageway  or  passageways  open  grilles 
or  transoms  of  a size  not  less  than  five  square  feet  each,  and  such  open 
grilles  or  transoms  shall  never  be  covered  over  by  glass  or  in  any  other 
way.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  such  grilles  or  transoms  in  each  such 
passageway,  one  at  the  inner  court  and  the  other  at  the  street  or  yard,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

§ 64.  Outer  and  inner  courts. — Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions concerning  outer  and  inner  courts  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
windows  at  the  angles  of  said  courts,  provided  that  the  running  length  of 
the  wall  containing  such  windows  does  not  exceed  six  feet.  In  construing 
said  sections  the  height  of  the  building  is  to  be  measured  from  the  curb 
level  to  the  top  of  the  highest  wall  enclosing  or  forming  such  court. 

§ 65.  Rear  tenements. — No  separate  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be 
erected  upon  the  rear  of  a lot  fifty  feet  or  less  in  width  where  there 
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is  a tenement  house  on  the  front  of  the  said  lot,  nor  upon  the  front  of  any 
such  lot  upon  the  rear  of  which  there  is  such  a tenement  house. 

§ 66.  Buildings  on  same  lot  with  tenement  houses. — If  any  building  is 
hereafter  placed  on  the  same  lot  with  a tenement  house  the  space  between 
the  said  buildings  shall  always  be  of  such  size  and  arranged  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  prescribed  in  section  sixty-two  of  this  act  for  inner  courts;  and 
no  building  of  any  kind  shall  be  hereafter  placed  upon  the  same  lot  with  a 
tenement  house  so  as  to  decrease  the  minimum  size  of  courts  or  yards  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed.  And  if  any  tenement  house  is  hereafter  erected 
upon  any  lot  upon  which  there  is  already  another  building,  it  shall  comply 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in  addition  the  space  between 
the  said  building  and  the  said  tenement  house  shall  be  of  such  size  and 
arranged  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed  in  section  sixty-two  of  this  act 
for  inner  courts,  the  height  of  the  highest  building  on  the  lot  to  regulate 
the  dimensions. 

§ 67.  Rooms,  lighting  and  ventilation  of. — In  every  tenement  house 
hereafter  erected  every  room,  except  water-closet  compartments  and  bath- 
rooms, shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or 
upon  a yard  or  court. 

§ 68.  Windows  in  rooms. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected 
the  total  window  area  in  each  room,  except  water-closet  compartmekts 
and  bathrooms,  shall  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the 
room,  and  the  top  at  least  of  one  window  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  feet 
six  inches  above  the  floor,  and  the  upper  half  of  it  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
open  the  full  width.  No  such  window  shall  be  less  than  twelve  square 
feet  in  area  between  the  stop  beads. 

§ 69.  Windows  in  water-closet  compartments  and  bathrooms. — In 
every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  the  total  window  area  in  a water- 
closet  compartment  or  bathroom  shall  not  be  less  than  three  square  feet 
in  area  for  each,  and  no  such  window  shall  be  less  than  one  foot  in  width, 
measured  between  stop  beads. 

§ 70.  Rooms,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  all 
rooms,  except  water-closet  compartments  and  bathrooms,  shall  be  of  the 
following  minimum  sizes:  In  each  apartment  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
room  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  and  each  other  room  shall  contain  at  least  seventy  square  feet  of 
floor  area.  Each  room  shall  be  in  every  part  not  less  than  nine  feet  high 
from  the  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling;  provided  that  an  attic  room 
need  be  nine  feet  high  in  but  one-half  its  area. 

§ 71.  Alcoves. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  where  any 
room  adjoins  another  room,  and  has  eighty  per  centum  or  more  of  one 
entire  side  open  to  the  other  room,  and  there  is  no  door  between,  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  said  room.  Under  other  circumstances  every 
alcove  shall  be  deemed  a separate  room  for  all  purposes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act. 

§ 72.  Public  halls. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  every 
public  hall  shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street 
or  upon  a yard  or  court.  Either  such  window  shall  be  at  the  end  of  said 
hall,  with  the  plane  of  the  window  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  said  hall 
or  there  shall  be  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or 
upon  a yard  or  court  for  every  twenty  feet  in  length  or  fraction  thereof  of 
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said  hall.  In  such  halls  recesses  or  returns  the  length  of  which  does  not 
exceed  twice  the  width  of  the  hall  will  be  permitted  without  an  additional 
window.  But  wherever  the  length  of  such  recess  or  return  exceeds  twice 
the  width  of  the  hall  the  above  provisions  in  reference  to  one  window  for 
every  twenty  feet  of  hallway  shall  be  applied.  Any  part  of  a hall  which 
is  shut  off  from  any  other  part  of  said  hall  by  a door  or  doors  shall  be 
deemed  a separate  hall  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

§ 73.  Windows  for  public  halls,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house 
hereafter  erected  one  at  least  of  the  windows  provided  to  light  each  pub- 
lie  hall  or  part  thereof  shall  be  at  least  two  feet  six  inches  wide  and  live 
feet  high,  measured  between  stop  beads. 

§ 74.  Windows  for  stair  halls,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  the  aggregate  area  of  windows  to  light  or  ventilate  stair 
halls  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  square  feet  for  each  floor.  There  shall 
be  provided  for  each  story  at  least  one  of  said  windows,  which  shall  be 
at  least  three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  measured  between  the  stop 
beads. 

§ 75.  Privacy. — In  every  apartment  of  three  or  more  rooms  in  a tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected,  access  to  every  living  room  and  bedroom 
and  to  at  least  one  water  closet  compartment  shall  be  had  without  passing 
through  any  bedroom.  [As  amended  by  eh.  555,  Laws  of  1901.]'* 

Title  II. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Now  Existing  Tenement  Houses. 

§ 76.  Percentage  of  lot  occupied. — No  now  existing  tenement  house 
shall  hereafter  be  enlarged,  or  its  lot  be  diminished,  so  that  the  house 
occupy  more  than  ninety  per  centum  of  a corner  lot,  or  fnore  than  seventy 
per  ceritum  of  any  other  lot,  the  measurements  in  all  cases  to  be  taken 
at  the  ground  level;  provided  that  the  space  occupied  by  fire  escapes  of  the 
size  hereinbefore  prescribed,  shall  not  be  deemed  a part  of  the  lot  oc- 
cupied. 

§ 77.  Yards. — No  now  existing  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
larged or  its  lot  be  diminished,  so  that  the  yard  shall  be  less  than  five  feet 
in  depth  when  the  building  is  on  a corner  lot,  or  less  than  twelve  feet  in 
depth  in  other  cases,  the  measurements  in  all  cases  to  be  taken  from  the 
extreme  rear  wall  of  the  building  to  the  rear  lot  line,  and  across  the  full 
width  of  the  lot,  and  such  yards  shall  be  at  every  point  open  from  the 
ground  to  the  sky,  except  as  provided  in  section  fifty-three  of  this  act. 

§ 78.  Additional  rooms  and  halls. — Any  additional  room  or  hall  that  is 
hereafter  constructed  or  created  in  a now  existing  tenement  house  shall 
comply  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections  of 
this  chapter  as  to  the  size,  arrangement,  light  and  ventilation  of  rooms  and 
halls  in  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected. 

§ 79.  Rooms,  lighting  and  ventilation  of,  continued. — No  room  in  a 
now  existing  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  occupied  for  living  pur- 
poses unless  it  shall  have  a window  upon  the  street,  or  upon  a yard  not 
less  than  five  feet  deep,  or  upon  a court  or  shaft  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  square  feet  in  area,  open  to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight,  or  un- 

* Before  its  amendment  this  section  read  as  follows: 

4 In  every  apartment  of  three  or  more  rooms  In  a tenement  house  hereafter  erected,  access  to 
every  room,  including  bath  rooms  and  water  closet  compartments,  shall  be  had  without  passing 
through  any  bedroom.” 
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less  such  room  has  a sash  window  opening  into  an  adjoining  room  in  the 
same  apartment  which  itself  has  a window  opening  on  the  street,  or  on  a 
yard  not  less  than  five  feet  deep,  said  sash  window  having  at  least  fifteen 
square  feet  of  glazed  surface,  being  at  least  three  feet  high  and  five  feet 
wide  between  stop  beads,  and  at  least  one-half  thereof  being  made  to  open 
readily.  Furthermore,  no  room  in  a now  existing  tenement  house  which 
does  not  have  a window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a yard 
not  less  than  five  feet  deep  or  upon  a court  or  shaft  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  square  feet  in  area  open  to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight 
shall  hereafter  be  occupied  for  living  purposes  unless  such  room  contains 
at  least  sixty  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and  also  at  least  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  space;  and  no  such  room  shall  be  so  occupied  unless  there  is 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  individual  occupying  the  same.  No 
such  room  shall  be  so  occupied  unless  it  be  in  every  part  not  less  than 
eight  feet  high  from  the  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling;  provided, 
that  an  attic  room  need  be  eight  feet  high  in  but  half  its  area. 

§ 80.  Public  halls,  lighting  of. — In  every  now  existing  tenement  house 
four  stories  or  over  in  height,  whenever  a public  hall  on  any  floor  is  not 
light  enough  in  the  daytime  to  permit  a person  to  read  in  every  part 
thereof  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  the  wooden  panels  in  the  doors 
located  at  the  ends  of  the  public  halls  and  opening  into  rooms  shall  be 
removed,  and  ground  glass  or  wire  glass  panels  of  an'  aggregate  area  of 
not  less  than  four  square  feet  for  each  door  shall  be  substituted;  or  in  lieu 
of  removing  the  panels  in  the  doors  a fixed  sash  window  of  wire  glass 
of  an  area  of  not  less  than  five  square  feet  may  be  cut  into  the  parti- 
tions separating  the  said  hall  from  a room  which  opens  directly  upon  the 
street  or  upon  a yard,  court,  or  shaft  of  the  dimensions  specified  in  the 
last  section;  or  said  public  hall  may  be  lighted  by  a window  or  windows 
at  the  end  thereof  with  the  plane  of  the  window  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  said  hall,  said  window  opening  upon  the  street  or  upon  a 
yard,  court,  or  shaft  of  said  dimensions. 

§ 81.  Light  and  vent  shafts  in  existing  buildings. — Any  shaft  used  or 
intended  to  be  used  to  light  or  ventilate  rooms  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  living  purposes,  and  which  may  be  hereafter  placed  in  a now 
existing  tenement  house,  shall  not  be  less  in  area  than  twenty-five  square 
feet,  nor  less  than  four  feet  in  width  in  any_part,  and  such  shaft  shall 
under  no  circumstances  be  roofed  or  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a roof 
or  skylight;  but  if  such  shaft  is  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a horizontal 
intake  or  duct,  of  a size  not  less  than  two  square  feet,  and  communicating 
directly  with  the  street  or  yard,  such  shaft  may  be  of  a size  not  less  than 
three  feet  by  five  feet,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  rooms  on  any 
floor  open  thereon,  and  that  if  it  be  used  to  light  or  ventilate  any  living 
room  no  water-closet  open  upon  it. 

Title  III. — Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected  or 

Now  Existing. 

§ 82.  Public  halls. — In  every  tenement  house  a proper  light  shall  be 
kept  burning  by  the  owner  in  the  public  hallways,  near  the  stairs,  upon 
the  entrance  floor,  and  upon  the  second  floor,  above  the  entrance  floor  of 
said  house,  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  and 
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upon  all  other  floors  of  the  said  house  from  sunset  until  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

§ 83.  Skylights. — In  every  tenement  house  there  shall  be  in  the  roof, 
directly  over  each  stair  well,  a ventilating  skylight  with  both  ridge  venti- 
lators and  fixed  louvres,  the  glazed  surface  thereof  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  square  feet  in  area. 

§ 84.  Chimneys  or  fireplaces. — In  every  tenement  house  there  shall  be 
adequate  chimneys  running  through  every  floor  with  an  open  fireplace  or 
grate,  or  place  for  a stove,  properly  connected  with  one  of  said  chimneys 
for  every  apartment. 

§ 85.  Vent  shafts.— Every  vent  shaft  hereafter  constructed  in  a tene- 
ment house  shall  be  at  least  twenty  square  feet  in  area,  and  the  least 
dimension  of  such  shaft  shall  not  be  less  than  four  feet;  and  if  the  build- 
ing be  above  sixty  feet  in  height  such  shaft  shall  throughout  its  entire 
height  be  increased  in  area  three  square  feet  for  each  additional  twelve 
feet  of  height  or  fraction  thereof;  and  for  each  twelve  feet  of  height  less 
than  sixty  feet  such  shaft  may  be  decreased  in  area  three  square  feet.  A 
vent  shaft  may  be  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  but  shall  not  be  roofed  or 
covered  over  in  any  way.  Every  such  shaft  shall  be  provided  with  a 
horizontal  intake  or  duct  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  the  street  or 
yard  or  with  a court;  such  duct  or  intake  to  be  not  less*  than  one  and  one- 
half  square  feet  in  total  area. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sanitary  Provisions. 

Title  I. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected. 

§ 91.  Basements  and  cellars. — In  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  no 
room  in  the  cellar  shall  be  constructed,  altered,  converted  or  occupied  for 
living  purposes.  And  no  room  in  the  basement  shall  be  constructed, 
altered,  converted,  or  occupied  for  living  purposes,  unless  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  complied  with: 

1.  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  nine  feet  high  in  every  part  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling. 

2.  The  ceiling  of  such  room  shall  be  at  least  four  feet  and  six  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same. 

3.  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a separate  water- 
closet,  constructed  and  arranged  as  required  by  section  ninety-five  of 
this  act. 

4.  Such  room  shall  have  a window  or  windows  opening  upon  the  street, 
or  upon  a yard  or  court.  The  total  area  of  windows  in  such  room  shall  be 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room,  and  one-half  of  the 
sash  shall  be  made  to  open  the  full  width,  and  the  top  of  each  window 
shall  be  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling. 

5.  All  walls  surrounding  such  room  shall  be  made  damp-proof  in ‘the 
manner  specified  in  the  next  section. 

6.  The  floor  of  such  room  shall  be  made  damp-proof  and  water-proof  in 
the  manner  specified  in  the  next  section. 

§ 92.  Basements  and  cellars,  continued. — Every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  shall  have  all  walls  below  the  ground  level  and  all  cellar  or 
lower  floors  made  damp-proof  and  water-proof.  Such  damp-proofing  and 
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water  proofing  shall  run  through  the  walls  and  up  the  same  as  high  as  the 
ground  level  and  shall  be  continued  throughout  the  floor,  and  the  said 
cellar  or  lowest  floor  shall  be  properly  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  damp- 
ness or  water  from  entering. 

§ 93.  Shafts,  courts,  areas  and  yards. — In  every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  the  bottom  of  all  shafts,  courts,  areas  and  yards  which  ex- 
tend to  the  basement  for  light  or  ventilation  of  living  rooms,  must  be  six 
inches  below  the  floor  level  of  the  part  occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied. 
All  shafts,  courts,  areas  and  yards  shall  be  properly  concreted,  graded  and 
drained,  and  shall  be  properly  connected  with  the  street  sewer  so  that  all 
water  may  pass  freely  into  it. 

§ 94.  Water  supply. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there 
shall  be  in  each  apartment  a proper  sink  with  running  water. 

§ 95.  Water-closet  accommodations. — In  every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  there  shall  be  a separate  water-closet  in  a separate  compart- 
ment within  each  apartment,  provided  that  where  there  are  apartments 
•consisting  of  but  one  or  two  rooms,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  water-closet 
for  every  three  rooms.  All  water-closet  compartments  must  have  a win- 
dow opening  upon  the  street  or  yard  or  upon  a court  or  vent  shaft.  Every 
water-closet  compartment  shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  lighting 
the  same  at  night:  If  fixtures  for  gas  or  electricity  are  not  'provided  in 

said  compartment,  then  the  door  of  said  compartment  shall  be  provided 
with  ground  glass  or  wire  glass  panels,  or  with  a ground  glass  or  wire 
glass  transom,  not  less  in  area  than  four  square  feet.  The  floor  of  every 
water-closet  compartment  shall  be  made  waterproof  with  asphalt,  cement, 
tile,  stone,  metal  or  some  other  waterproof  material;  and  such  water- 
proofing shall  extend  at  least  six  inches  above  the  floor  so  that  the  said 
floor  can  be  washed  or  flushed  out  without  leaking.  No  drip  trays  shall  be 
permitted.'  No  water-closet  fixtures  shall  be  enclosed  with  any  wood- 
work. 

§ 96.  Plumbing. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  all  plumb- 
ing pipes  shall  wherever  possible  be  exposed,  or  if  such  pipes  are  covered 
there  shall  be  at  each  floor  access  to  all  rising  lines  through  removable 
panels;  said  panels  shall  always  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  stack  of  pipes, 
and  at  least  two  feet  and  six  inches  in  height. 

Title  II. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Now  Existing  Tenement  Houses. 

§ 97.  Basements  and  cellars. — Hereafter  in  any  now  existing  tenement 
house  no  room  in  the  basement  or  cellar  shall  be  occupied  for  living  pur- 
poses without  a written  permit  from  the  department  of  health,  and  such 
permit  shall  be  kept  readily  accessible  in  said  room.  And  no  such  room 
shall  hereafter  be  occupied  unless  all  the  following  conditions  are  complied 
with : 

1.  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  high  in  every  part  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling. 

2.  The  ceiling  of  such  room  shall  be  in  every  part  at  least  two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same. 

3.  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a separate  water-, 
closet. 

4.  There  shall  be  outside  of  and  adjoining  such  room,  and  extending 
along  the  entire  frontage  thereof,  an  open  space  of  at  least  two  feet  six 
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inches  wide  in  every  part.  The  bottom  of  said  space  shall  be  at  least  six 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  such  space  shall  be 
well  and  effectually  drained  by  a drain  the  bottom  of  which  shall  be  at 
least  one  foot  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  room. 

5.  Such  room  shall  have  a window  or  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air 
of  at  least  nine  square  feet  in  size  clear  of  the  sash  frame,  and  at  least 
four  and  one-half  square  feet  of  which  shall  have  been  made  to  readily 
open  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

6.  If  the  house  is  situated  over  marshy  ground,  or  ground  on  which 
v^ater  lies,  or  ground  on  which  there  is  water  pressure  from  below,  the 
lowest  floor  shall  have  been  made  waterproof  and  damp  proof. 

§ 98.  Water-closets. — In  all  now  existing  tenement  houses  the  wood- 
work enclosing  all  water-closets  shall  be  removed  from  the  front  of  said 
closet,  and  the  space  underneath  the  seat  shall  be  left  open.  The  floor  or 
other  surface  beneath  and  around  the  closet  shall  be  maintained  in  good 
order  and  repair  and  shall  be  kept  well  painted  with  white  paint. 

§ 99.  Public  sinks. — In  all  now  existing  tenement  houses  the  woodwork 
enclosing  sinks  located  in  the  public  halls  or  stairs  shall  be  removed,  and 
the  space  underneath  said  sinks  shall  be  left  open.  The  floors  and  wall 
surfaces  beneath  and  around  the  sink  shall  be  maintained  in  good  order 
and  repair,  and  shall  be  kept  well  painted  with  white  paint. 

§ 100.  Privy  vaults,  school  sinks  and  water-closets. — In  all  now  exist- 
ing tenement  houses,  all  school  sinks,  privy  vaults  or  other  similar  re- 
ceptacles used  to  receive  fecal  matter,  urine  or  sewage,  shall  before 
January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  be  completely  removed  and  the 
place  where  they  were  located  properly  disinfected  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  health.  Such  appliances  shall  be  replaced  by  individual 
water-closets  of  durable  non-absorbent  material,  properly  sewer  connected, 
and  with  individual  traps,  and  properly  connected  flush  tanks  providing 
an  ample  flush  of  water  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  bowl.  The  seats  of 
the  water-closets  shall  be  hinged  and  attached  to  the  bowl  of  the  closet. 
Each  water-closet  shall  be  located  in  a compartment  completely  separated 
from  every  other  water-closet.  The  floors  of  the  water-closet  compart- 
ments shall  be  water-proof  as  provided  in  section  ninety-five  of  this  act. 
Su<$h  water-closets  may  be  located  in  the  yard  if  necessary,  and  if  so, 
long  hopper  closets  may  be  used;  all  traps,  flush  tanks  and  pipes  shall  be 
protected  against  the  action  of  frost.  There  shall  be  provided  at  least 
one  water-closet  for  every  two  families  in  every  now  existing  tenement 
house.  Except  as  in  this  section  otherwise  provided  such  water-closets 
and  all  plumbing  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  in  relation  to  plumbing  and  drainage. 

Title  III. — Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Tenement  Houses,  Whether  Hereafter 
Erected  or  How  Existing. 

§ 101.  Basements  and  cellars. — The  floor  of  the  cellar  or  lowest  floor 
of  every  tenement  house  shall  be  water  tight  and  the  cellar  ceiling  shall 
be  plastered. 

§ 102.  Cellar  walls  and  ceilings. — The  cellar  walls  and  ceilings  of  every 
tenement  house  shall  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  or  painted  a light  color 
by  the  owner  at  least  once  a year;  and  no  tenement  house  hereafter 
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erected,  whether  or  not  it  has  now  been  actually  commenced,  shall  be 
occupied  until  this  has  been  done  for  the  first  time. 

§ 103.  Hoofs. — The  roof  of  every  tenement  house  shall  be  kept  in  good 
repair  and  so  as  not  to  leak,  and  all  rain  water  shall  be  so  drained  and 
conveyed  therefrom  as  to  prevent  its  dripping  on  to  the  ground  or  causing 
dampness  in  the  walls,  ceilings,  yards  or  areas. 

§ 104.  Water  supply. — Every  tenement  house  shall  have  water 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor  oc- 
cupied by  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  one  or  more  families.  The  owner 
shall  provide  proper  and  suitable  tanks,  pumps  or  other  appliances  to 
receive  and  to  distribute  an  adequate  and  sufficient  supply  of  such  water 
at  each  floor  in  the  said  house,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  during  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  But  a failure  in  the  general  supply  of  water  by  the 
city  authorities  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a failure  on  the  part  of  such 
owner,  provided  that  proper  and  suitable  appliances  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute such  water  have  been  provided  in  said  house. 

§ 105.  Cleanliness  of  buildings. — Every  tenement  house  and  every  part 
thereof  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  any  accumulation  of  dirt,  filth 
or  garbage  or  other  matter  in  or  on  the  same,  or  in  the  yards,  courts, 
passages,  areas  or  alleys  connected  with  or  belonging  to  the  same.  The 
owner  of  every  tenement  house  or  part  thereof  shall  thoroughly  cleanse 
all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors,  walls,  ceilings, 
privies,  water-closets,  cesspools,  drains,  halls,  cellars,  roofs  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  said  tenement  house,  or  part  of  the  house  of  which  he  is  the 
owner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  of  health,  and  shall  keep  the 
said  parts  of  the  said  tenement  house  in  a cleanly  condition  at  all  times. 
No  person  shall  place  filth,  urine  or  fecal  matter  in  any  place  in  a tene- 
ment house  other  than  that  provided  for  the  same,  or  keep  filth,  urine  or 
fecal  matter  in  his  apartment  or  upon  his  premises  such  length  of  time  as 
to  create  a nuisance. 

§ 106.  Shafts  and  courts. — In  every  tenement  house  there  shall  be,  at 
the  bottom  of  every  shaft  and  inner  court,  a self-closing  fireproof  door 
giving  sufficient  access  to  such  shaft  or  court  to  enable  it  to  be  properly 
cleaned  out. 

§ 107.  Walls  of  courts  and  shafts. — The  walls  of  all  yard-courts,  inner- 
courts  and  shafts  unless  built  of  a light  color  brick  or  stone  shall  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed  by  the’ owner  at  least  once  in  three  years,  or 
shall  be  painted  a light  color  by  him  at  least  once  in  five  years;  and  no 
.tenement  house  hereafter  erected,  whether  or  not  it  has  now  been  actually 
commenced,  shall  be  occupied  until  this  has  been  done  for  the  first  time. 

§ 108.  Wall  paper. — No  wall  paper  shall  be  placed  upon  a wall  or  ceil- 
ing of  any  tenement  house  unless  all  wall  paper  shall  be  first  removed 
therefrom  and  said  wall  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned. 

§ 109.  Receptacles  for  ashes,  garbage  and  refuse. — The  owner  of  every 
tenement  house  shall  provide  for  said  building  proper  and  suitable  con- 
veniences or  reeeptables  for  ashes,  rubbish,  garbage,  refuse  and  other 
matter. 

§ 110.  Prohibited  uses. — No  horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  sheep  or  goat  shall 
be  kept  in  a tenement  house,  or  on  the  premises  thereof,  and  no  tenement 
house  shall  be  used  for  a lodging  house  or  stable,  or  for  the  storage  or 
handling  of  rags. 
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§ 111.  Janitor  or  housekeeper. — Whenever  there  shall  be  more  than 
eight  families  living  in  any  tenement  house,  in  which  the  owner  thereof 
does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a janitor,  housekeeper  or  some  other  ^re- 
sponsible  person  who  shall  reside  in  said  house  and  have  charge  of  the 
same,  if  the  department  of  health  shall  so  require. 

§ 112.  Overcrowding. — No  room  in  any  tenement  house  shall  be  so 
overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  afforded  less  than  four  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  adult,  and  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child 
under  twelve  years  of  age  occupying  such  room,  and  no  apartment  in  any 
tenement  house  shall  be  so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  afforded  in  the 
living  rooms  and  bedrooms  of  said  apartment  less  than  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  individual  occupying  such  apartment. 

§ 113.  Space  around  pipes. — In  all  tenement  houses,  where  plumbing  or 
other  pipes  pass  through  floors  or  partitions,  the  openings  around  such 
pipes  shall  be  sealed  or  made  air-tight  with  plaster,  or  other  incombustible 
materials,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  or  the  spread  of  fire  from 
one  floor  to  another  or  from  room  to  room. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Remedies. 

Title  1. — General  Powers  and  Duties. 

§ 121.  Permit  to  commence  building. — Before  the  construction  or  alter- 
ation of  a tenement  house,  or  the  alteration  or  conversion  of  a building 
for  use  as  a tenement  house,  is  commenced,  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or 
architect,  shall  submit  to  the  department  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  act  a detailed  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  the  person  making 
the  same,  of  the  specifications  for  the  construction  and  for  the  light  and 
ventilation  of  such  tenement  house  or  building,  upon  a blank  or  form  to 
be  furnished  by  such  department,  and  also  a full  and  complete  copy  of 
the  plans  of  such  work.  Such  statement  shall  give  in  full  the  name  and 
residence,  by  street  and  number,  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  tene- 
ment house  or  building.  If  such  construction,  alteration,  or  conversion, 
is  proposed  to  be  made  by  any  other  person  than  the  owner  of  the  land 
in  fee,  such  statement  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  residence,  by  street 
and  number,  not  only  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  of  every  person  in- 
terested in  such  tenement  house,  either  as  owner,  lessee  or  in  any  repre- 
sentative capacity.  The  statements  herein  provided  for  may  be  made  by 
the  owner,  or  the  person  who  proposes  to  make  the  construction,  alteration 
or  conversion,  or  by  his  agent  or  architect.  No  person,  howeyer,  shall 
be  recognized  as  the  agent  of  the  owner,  unless  he  shall  file  with  the 
said  department  a written  instrument,  signed  by  such  owner,  designating 
him  as  such  agent.  Such  specifications,  plans  and  statements  shall  be 
filed  in  the  said  department  and  shall  be  deemed  public  records,  but  no 
such  specifications,  plans  or  statements  shall  be  removed  from  said  de- 
partment. The  said  department  shall  cause  all  such  plans  and  specifica- 
tions to  be  examined.  If  such  plans  and  specifications  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  to  the  building  ordinances  and  regulations 
they  shall  be  approved  by  such  department,  and  a written  certificate  to 
that  effect  shall  be  issued  to  the  person  submitting  the  same.  The  depart- 
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ment  may,  from  time  to  time,  approve  changes  in  any  plans  and  specifica- 
tions previously  approved  by  it,  provided  the  plans  and  specifications 
when  so  changed  shall  be  in  conformity  with  law.  The  construction, 
alteration  or  conversion  of  such  tenement  house  or  building,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  filing  of  such  specifications, 
plans  and  statements,  and  the  approval  thereof,  as  above  provided. 

§ 122.  Certificate  of  compliance. — No  building  hereafter  constructed  as 
or  altered  into  a tenement  house  shall  be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
human  habitation  until  the  issuance  of  a certificate  by  the  department 
aforesaid  that  said  building  conforms  in  all  respects  to  the  requirements 
of  this  act.  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  within  ten  days  after  written 
application  therefor,  if  said  building  at  the  date  of  such  application  shall 
be  entitled  thereto. 

§ 123.  Unlawful  occupation. — If  any  building  hereafter  constructed  as 
or  altered  into  a tenement  house  be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
human  habitation  in  violation  of  the  last  section,  during  such  unlawful 
occupation  any  bond  or  note  secured  by  a mortgage  upon  said  building, 
or  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands,  may  be  declared  due  at  the  option  of  the 
mortgagee.  No  rent  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  owner  or  lessee  of  such 
premises  for  said  period,  and  no  action  or  special  proceeding  shall  be 
maintained  therefor,  or  for  possession  of  said  premises  for  non-payment 
of  such  rent.  The  department  of  water  supply  shall  not  permit  water  to 
be  furnished  in  any  such  tenement  house,  and  said  premises  shall  be 
deemed  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  the  department  of  health  shall 
cause  them  to  be  vacated  accordingly. 

§ 124.  Enforcement. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  be  enforced  by  the  department  of  any  city  to  which 
this  act  applies,  which  is  now  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations  relating  to  similar  subject  matter  in  tenement 
houses. 

§ 125.  Violations. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate 
or  impair  the  powers  of  the  department  of  health,  the  department  of 
buildings,  or  of  the  courts,  to  enforce  any  provisions  of  the  charter  or 
building  ordinances  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  or  to 
prevent  or  punish  violations  thereof. 

§ 126.  Penalties  for  violations. — Every  person  who  shall  violate  or 
assist  in  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  imprisonment  for  ten  days  for  each  and  every 
day  that  such  violation  shall  continue,  or  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  if  the  offence  be  not  wilful,  or 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  if  the  offence  be  wilful,  and  in  every  case 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  after  the  first  that  such  violation  shall  con- 
tinue, or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court;  provided,  that  the  punishment  for  a violation  of  section  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  of  this  act  shall  be  a fine"  of  fifty  dollars;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  penalty  for  encumbrance  of  a fire  escape  by  an 
occupant  of  the  tenement  house  shall  be  a fine  of  teh  dollars,  which  the 
nearest  police  magistrate  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  impose. 

§ 127.  Violation  of  building  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations. — Any 
owner,  agent,  architect,  builder,  contractor,  sub-contractor,  or  foreman 
who  shall,  in  the  construction  or  alteration  of  any  building  intended  to  be 
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used  as  a tenement  house,  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
building  laws,  ordinances  or  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

§ 128.  Procedure. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  specified,  the  procedure 
for  the  prevention  of  violations  of  this  act,  or  for  the  vacation  of  premises 
unlawfully  occupied,  or  for  other  abatement  of  nuisance  in  connection  with 
a tenement  house,  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  charter  and  ordinances. 

§ 129.  Liens. — Every  fine  imposed  by  judgment  under  section  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  this  act  upon  a tenement  house  owner  shall  be.  a 
lien  upon  the  house  in  relation  to  which  the  fine  is  imposed  from  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  a certified  copy  of  said  judgment  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  in  which  said  tenement  house  is  situated,  subject  only  to 
taxes,  assessments  and  water  rates  and  to  such  mortgage  and  mechanics’ 
liens  as  may  exist  thereon  prior  to  such  filing;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  department  of  health  upon  the  entry  of  said  judgment,  to  forthwith 
file  the  copy  as  aforesaid,  and  such  copy,  upon  such  filing,  shall  be  forth- 
with indexed  by  the  clerk  in  the  index  of  mechanics’  liens. 

Title  II. — Registry  of  'Names  and  Service  of  Papers. 

§ 181.  Registry  of  owners’  names. — Every  owner  of  a tenement  house 
and  every  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  or  other  person  having  control  of  a 
tenement  house,  shall  file  in  the  department  of  health  a notice  containing 
his  name  and  address,  and  also  a description  of  the  property,  by  street 
number  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable 
the  department  of  health  easily  to  find  the  same;  and  also  the  number  of 
apartments  in  each  house,  the  number  of  rooms  in  each  apartment,  the 
number  of  families  occupying  the  apartments,  and  the  trades  or  occupa- 
tions carried  on  therein.  In  case  of  a transfer  of  any  tenement  house,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grantor  or  grantee  of  said  tenement  house  to  file 
in  the  department  of  health  a notice  of  such  transfer,  stating  the  name  of 
the  new  owner,  within  thirty  days  after  such  transfer.  In  case  of  the 
devolution  of  said  property  by  will,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executor 
and  the  devisee,  if  more  than  twenty-orfe  years  of  age,  and  in  case  of  the 
devolution  of  such  property  by  inheritance  without  a will,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  heirs,  or  in  case  all  of  the  heirs  are  under  age,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  guardian  of  such  heirs,  and  in  case  said  heirs  have  no 
guardians,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrator  of  the  deceased  owner 
of  said  property  to  file  in  said  department  a notice,  stating  the  death  of 
the  deceased  owner,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  his 
interest  in  said  property,  within  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  the  de- 
cedent, in  case  he  died  interstate,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  probate 
of  his  will,  if  he  died  testate. 

§ 182.  Registry  of  agent’s  name. — Every  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  a 
tenement  house  may  file  in  the  department  of  health  a notice  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  of  such  house,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing service  of  process,  and  also  a description  of  the  property  by  street  num- 
ber or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the 
department  of  health  easily  to  find  the  same.  The  name  of  the  owner  or 
lessee  may  be  filed  as  agent  for  this  purpose. 

§ 133.  Service  of  notices  and  orders. — Every  notice  or  order  in  relation 
to  a tenement  house  shall  be  served  five  days  before  the  time  for  doing  the 
thing  in  relation  to  which  it  shall  have  been  issued.  The  posting  of  a copy 
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of  such  notice  or  order  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  tenement  house,  to- 
gether with  the  mailing  of  a copy  thereof,  on  the  same  day  that  it  is 
posted,  to  each  person,  if  any,  whose  name  has  been  filed  with  the  depart- 
ment of  health  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  this  act,  at  his  address 
as  therewith  filed,  shall  be  sufficient  service  thereof. 

§ 134.  Service  of  summons. — In  any  action  brought  by  any  city  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  a tenement  house  for  injunction,  vacation  of  the  prem- 
ises, or  other  abatement  of  nuisance,  or  to  establish  a lien  thereon,  it  shall 
be  sufficient  service  of  the  summons  to  serve  the  same  as  notices  and 
orders  are  served  unde*,  the  provisions  of  the  last  section;  provided,  that 
if  the  address  of  any  agent  whose  name  and  address  have  been  filed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of 
this  act  is  in  the  city  in  which  the  tenement  house  is  situated,  then  a copy 
of  the  summons  shall  also  be  delivered  at  such  address  to  a person  of 
proper  age,  if  upon  reasonable  application  admittance  can  be  obtained  and 
such  person  found;  and  provided  also,  that  personal  service  of  the  sum- 
mons upon  the  owner  of  such  tenement  house  shall  be  sufficient  service 
thereof  upon  him. 

§ 135.  Indexing  names. — The  names  and  addresses  filed  in  accordance 
with  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
shall  be  indexed  under  direction  of  the  registrar  of  records  of  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  in  such  a manner  that  all  of  those  filed  in  relation  to  each 
tenement  house  shall  be  together,  and  readily  ascertainable.  The  board  of 
health  shall  provide  the  registrar  with,  the  necessary  books  and  clerical 
assistance  for  that  purpose,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 
city.  Said  indexes  shall  be  public  records,  open  to  public  inspection  dur- 
ing business  hours. 

Title  III. — Prostitution  in  Tenement  Houses. 

§ 141.  Vagrancy. — A woman  who  knowingly  resides  in  or  commits  pros- 
titution in  a house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  of  any  description  in  a 
tenement  house  or  solicits  any  man  or  boy  to  enter  therein  for  purposes  of 
prostitution  shall  be  deemed  a vagrant,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  committed  to  a county  jail  for  a term  not  exceeding  six  months  from 
the  date  of  commitment.  The  procedure  in  such  case  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  provided  by  law  for  other  cases  of  vagrancy. 

§ 142.  Lien. — A tenement  house  shall  be  subject  to  a penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  if  it  or  any  part  of  it  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  of  any  description,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  thereof,  or  his  agent,  and  said  penalty  shall  be  a lien 
upon  the  house  and  the  lot  upon  which  the  house  is  situated. 

§ 143.  Permission  of  lessee. — If  a tenement  house,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  of 
any  description  with  the  permission  of  the  lessee  of  the  whole  of  said  tene- 
ment house,  or  his  agent,  the  lease  shall  be  terminable  at  the  election  of 
the  lessor.  And  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  possession  of  said 
tenement  house  by  summary  proceedings  in  the  manner  provided  by  title 
two  of  chapter  seventeen  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

§ 144.  Permission  of  owner. — A tenement  house  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  last  two  sections  with  the 
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permission  of  the  owner  and  lessee  thereof,  if  summary  proceedings  for 
the  removal  of  the  tenants  of  said  tenement  house,  or  of  so  much  thereof 
as  is  unlawfully  used,  shall  not  have  been  commenced  within  five  days 
after  notice  of  such  unlawful  use,  served  by  the  department'  of  health  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  service  of  notices  and  orders  in 
relation  to  tenement  houses. 

§ 145.  Hules  of  evidence. — In  a prosecution  against  an  owner  or  agent 
of  a tenement  house  under  section  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the 
penal  code,  or  in  an  action  to  establish  a lien  under  section  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  this  act,  the  general  reputation  of  the  premises  in  the 
neighborhood  shall  be  competent  evidence,  but  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  a judgment  without  corroborative  evidence,  and  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  their  use  was  with  the  permission  of  the  owner  and  lessee; 
provided,  that  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence. 

§ 146.  Title  of  action  and  parties. — Said  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  tenement  house  as  defendant.  Said  house  may  be  described  in  the 
title  of  the  action  by  its  street  number,  or  in  any  other  method  sufficiently 
precise  to  secure  identification.  The  property  shall  be  described  in  the 
complaint.  The  plaintiff,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  the  de- 
partment of  health.  In  case  any  taxpayer  of  any  city  to  which  this  act 
applies,  shall  request  such  department  in  writing  to  institute  an  action 
under  this  title  against  any  tenement  house  specified  in  such  request, 
and  such  department  shall  not  institute  such  action  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  such  request,  then  any  taxpayer  of  said  city  may  institute  and 
maintain  such  action  against  such  tenement  house  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  such  case  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  require  security  for  costs. 

§ 147.  Jurisdiction  and  procedure. — Said  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
supreme  court  in  the  county  in  wThich  the  property  is  situated.  At  or  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  action  the  complaint  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  together  with  a notice  of  the  pendency 
of  the  action,  containing  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  object  of  the  action 
and  a brief  description  of  the  property  affected  thereby.  Said  notice  shall 
be  immediately  recorded  by  the  clerk  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  code  of  civil  proceduce. 
The  owner  or  lessee  of  said  building,  or  both,  may  appear  in  said  action 
and  answer  or  demur  to  the  complaint  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
the  action  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  actions  brought  to  establish  a 
lien  or  encumbrance  upon  real  property,  and  the  action  shall  be  entitled 
to  a preference  in  the  trial  or  hearing  thereof. 

§ 148.  Judgment. — The  judgment  in  such  action,  if  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  shall  establish  the  penalty  sued  for  as  a lien  upon  said  premises, 
subject  only  to  taxes,  assessments  and  water  rates,  and  to  such  mortgage 
and  mechanics’  liens  as  may  exist  thereon  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  notice 
of  pendency  of  the  action. 

§ 149.  Sale  of  property. — At  any  time  after  the  entry  of  any  judgment 
establishing  a lien  upon  tenement  property  the  department  of  health,  if 
there  be  no  stay  pending  appeal,  may  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  sell 
such  property.  Upon  such  application  the  court,  if  it  deem  advisable, 
may  order  such  property  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  subject  to  taxes, 
assessments  and  water  rates  and  to  such  mortgage  and  mechanics’  liens 
as  aforesaid.  The  deed  to  the  purchaser  shall  be  made  by  the  department 
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of  health.  The  justices  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of 
any  judicial  department  may  establish  rules  of  practice,  which  shall  be 
followed  by  such  department  of  health  in  the  conduct  of  said  sales  in  said 
department. 

§ 150.  Receivership. — Whenever  the  lien  or  liens  upon  a tenement  prop- 
erty, established  by  judgment,  shall  amount  to  one  thousand  dollars  or 
over,  if  there  be  no  stay  pending  appeal,  the  department  of  health  shall 
appoint  a receiver  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  said  property.  Said  receiver 
, shall  give  security  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  manner  and 
form  fixed  by  said  department.  He  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  of 
a receiver  of  rents  and  profits  of  real  estate  appointed  by  the  supreme 
court;  provided,  that  the  corporation  counsel  shall  act  as  his  counsel 
and  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  any  expenditure  for  counsel  fees,  and 
provided,  that  his  commissions  shall  be  ten  per  centum  of  his  collections, 
which  sum  shall  be  full  compensation  for  his  services  and  those  of  any 
agent  or  agents  whom  he  may  employ.  Said  receivership  shall  continue 
until  the  amount  of  said  liens,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum,  and  of  said  commissions,  have  been  fully  paid;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  prior  lienor  from 
applying  to  the  court  in  a proper  case  for  a receiver  of  the  property. 

§ 151.  Cancellation  of  notice  of  pendency  of  the  action. — If  an  action 
to  establish  a lien  upon  tenement  property  terminate  otherwise  than  in  a 
judgment  establishing  such  a lien,  or  if  said  judgment  be  fully  paid,  said 
notice  may  be  cancelled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

General  Provisions. 

§ 161.  Repeal. — All  statutes  of  the  state  and  ordinances  of  the  city  so 
far  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  repealing 
or  abrogating  any  present  law  or  ordinance  in  any  city  of  the  first  class, 
further  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  occupation  of  cellars,  or  increasing 
the  amount  of  air  space  to  each  individual  occupying  a room,  or  as  pro- 
hibiting any  future  ordinance  in  respect  thereto. 

§ 162.  Building  regulations. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  specified, 
every  tenement  house  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  law,  but  no  ordinance,  regulation  or  ruling  of  any 
municipal  authority  shall  modify  or  dispense  with  any  provision  of  this 
act. 

§ 163.  Penalties. — All  penalties  collected  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
into  the  city  treasury. 

§ 164.  Time  for  compliance. — All  alterations  hereby  required  upon  now 
existing  tenement  houses  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  time 
when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  or  at  such  earlier  period  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  departments  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

§ 165.  When  to  take  effect. — This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately;, 
provided,  that  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  shall  not  take  effect  until  three  months  after  the  passage 
thereof.  [Approved  April  12,  1901.] 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Legislative  Restriction  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  of  Miners  in  Austria. 

In  Austria  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  were  first  regulated  by 
law  in  1884.  A statute  of  June  21st  of  that  year,  besides  restrict- 
ing the  employment  of  women  and  children,  fixed  the  maximum 
duration  of  a shift  for  all  miners  at  twelve  hours,  of  which  not 
over  ten  should  be  spent  in  actual  work.  Two  possible  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  were  provided  for,  the  one  allowing  longer 
hours  in  extraordinary  circumstances  upon  permit  therefor  from 
the  government  mining  authorities,  the  other  permitting,  with  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  more  hours  on  some  days 
of  the  week  in  certain  mountain  districts,  provided,  however,  that 
the  total  per  week  should  not  exceed  60  hours. 

In  1898  the  question  of  further  restriction  of  the  working  time 
was  raised  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  who  had* undertaken 
extensive  investigations  into  conditions  in  the  mining  industry, 
but  the  reply  of  the  government  council  in  1899  was  in  the-  nega- 
tive. Notwithstanding  this  decision,  however,  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  consideration  of  the  question  and  to  have 
the  whole  subject  investigated  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  to  a head,  so  far  as  concerns  coal 
mines,  in  the  forcing  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
subject  by  the  great  coal  miners’  strike  of  1900. 

As  noted  in  an  account  published  in  Bulletin  No.  5 (vol.  2,  p. 
13o),  the  chief  point  at  issue  in  that  conflict  became  finally  the 
demand  of  the  miners  for  an  eight-hour  workday.  The  strike 
terminated  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1900,  with  defeat  for  the 
miners  in  their  contention  for  a reduction  in  hours,  but  not  before 
sfeph  had  been  taken  in  parliament  to  provide  for  such  reduction 
by  legislation  and  the  government  had  announced  its  intention 
of  bringing  in  a bill  for  that  purpose.  True  to  its  declaration 
the  government  introduced  a bill  for  a nine-hour  day  on  May  17, 
1900,  which  was  promptly  reported  out  of  committee  for  passage. 
The  close  of  the  session,  however,  prevented  further  action  on 
this  measure,  but  on  March  7th  of  the  present  year  the  same  bill 
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was  reintroduced,  passed  by  the  lower  house  on  May  22d  with  two 
slight  amendments  and  on  June  8th  was  accepted  by  the  upper 
house  without  change. 

By  this  act  the  law  of  1884  is  -so  amended  that  the  duration  of 
the  shift  in  coal  mines  is  limited  to  nine  hours.  Exceptions 
similar  to  those  in  the  earlier  law  are  still  permitted,  but  regular 
extension  of  time  for  special  reasons  may  not  go  beyond  twelve 
hours  per  shift  with  ten  hours  of  work,  and  where  the  exception' 
is  variation  of  time  from  one  day  to  day  in  the  mountain  mines 
the  weekly  time  must  not  exceed  54  hours.  One  year’s  time  from 
the  publication  of  the  law  is  allowed  for  the  institution  of  the 
new  schedules. 

The  effect  of  this  new  law  will  be  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
shift  by  three  hours  for  7 per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  in  Austria, 
by  two  hours  for  10  per  cent,  and  by  one  hour  for  54  per  cent,  the 
remaining  29  per  cent,  out  of  a total  of  68,000  in  round  numbers, 
already  enjoying  a shift  of  nine  hours  or  less. 

The  “ social-political  ” committee  of  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  result  of  its  investigations  in  considering  the  bills 
for  the  new  law,  presented  a report  setting  forth  the  grounds 
for  the  restriction  embodied  in  the  law  as  passed,  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows.* 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  the  more  dangerous  or  ex- 
hausting an  employment  the  greater  the  need  of  leisure  from 
work  for  the  proper  safe-guarding  of  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  those  employed  therein,  the  report  finds 
underground  work  in  the  mines  to  be  both  more  dangerous  and 
more  menacing  to  health  than  other  occupations,  as  shown  by 
statistics  under  the  compulsory  insurance  laws,  thus: 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  PER  1,000  INSURED. 

f 1890 1.45 

1891  1.92 


i 1393 1.80 

I 1894 3.00 

[ 1895 1.65 

Average  number  in  other  industries,  0.58. 

* An  analysis  of  this  report  appears  in  “ Soeiale  Rundschau,”  the  official  journal  of  the  Austrian 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  for  May,  1901,  p.  505.  To  that  journal  the  Bulletin  is  indebted  for  most  of 
the  material  for  this  article. 
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CASES  OF  SICKNESS  PER  100  INSURED. 


Among  In  other 

miners.  trades. 

1893  75.50  46.25 

1894  78.40  42.66 

1895  85.20  46.34 


Such  facts  affording  grounds  for  a reduction  in  hours  of  work, 
the  report  next  considers  the  bearing  of  such  a reduction  in  the 
case  of  coal  mines  upon  the  successful  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  mining  industry  and  its  ability  to  meet  the 
demand  for  coal.  It  was  estimated  that  a reduction  to  the 
nine-hour  shift,  as  proposed,  would  require  3,550  additional 
miners  in  order  to  keep  the  total  production  of  coal  up  to  pre- 
vious figures,  and  this  wTould  tend  to  increase  the'  cost  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  although  in 
recent  years  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Austria  had  largely 
increased,  nevertheless  so  greatly  had  better  methods  and  tools 
increased  the  productivity  of  the  labor  employed  that  the  price 
had  changed  but  little.  Further  progress  of  the  same  sort,  use 
of  modern  machines,  processes,  etc.,  might,  therefore,  still  fur- 
ther increase  the  effectiveness  of  labor  so  that  the  total  pro- 
duction would  not  only  not  be  decreased  under  the  nine-hour 
day,  but  would  even  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  report  notes  that  the  statistics  of  demand  at  home  and  of 
c-oal  exports  and  imports  indicated  a progressive  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  of  coal.  Also,  that  while  the  drawing 
off  of  3,550  workers  into  coal  mining  might  not  ordinarily  have 
any  serious  effects  on  other  industries,  still  the  well-known  diffi- 
culty of  securing  labor  in  coal  mines  in  Austria  might  make 
such  a transfer  a matter  of  some  moment. 

The  above  considerations  led  a majority  of  the  committee 
to  report  in  favor  of  the  nine-hour  shift  for  coal  mines.  The 
question  of  reducing  hours  in  other  mines  was  considered,  but 
the  fact  that  the  danger  to  life  in  other  lines  is  not  so  great 
as  in  coal  mines,  and  the  further  fact  that  in  1897  out  of  10,000 
miners  employed  in  the  clay,  graphite,  asphalt  and  rock  salt 
mines  10.22  per  cent  already  had  a nine-hour  shift  and  55.69  per 
cent  enjoyed  an  eight-hour  shift,  determined  the  committee  to 
recommend  the  leaving  of  the  question  of  reduction  of  jiours 
in  other  lines  until  the  results  of  the  change  in  coal  mining 
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could  be  ascertained.  Two  minority  reports  were  presented, 
however,  both  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  shift  for  all  mines,  one 
demanding  its  institution  at  once,  the  other  recommending  three 
years’  time  for  introducing  it. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  alco- 
holism in  many  of  the  coal  mining  districts  and  the  danger  that 
that  evil  might  interfere  with  the  best  improvement  by  the 
miners  of  increased  leisure,  the  committee  close  their  report  with 
a unanimous  resolution  calling  upon  the  government  to  use 
every  effort  to  suppress  the  evil,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  sani- 
tary inspection,  to  improve  conditions  in  the  miners’  dwellings, 
to  establish  miners’  schools,  to  restrict  to  the  utmost  the  em- 
ployment of  young  women  in  the  mines,  and  to  take  other  simi- 
lar steps  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  miners,  which  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  lower  house  of  parliament. 

Strikes  in  France  in  1900. 

The  French  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  its  an- 
nual report  on  industrial  disputes  and  arbitration,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1900  was  902;  the 
number  of  employees  directly  involved  222,714  (180,591  men,  29,- 
753  women  and  12,370  minors);  the  number  of  establishments  10,- 
253.  The  strikers  and  those  locked  out  lost  2,645,053  days  of  work, 
and  26,757  other  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
closing  of  factories  on  account  of  disputes  1,115,524  days,  making 
the  aggregate  number  of  days  lost  3,760,577. 

In  1899  there  were  740  conflicts,  which  occasioned  a loss  of 
3,550,734  days’  employment. 

Five  industries  furnished  71  per  cent  of  all  the  disputes  of  1900: 
Textiles  236  disputes  and  49,418  employees  involved;  building 
industry  130  and  13,540,  respectively;  transportation  128  and  47,- 
125;  metal  trades  109  and  18,394;  mining  41  and  41,927.  The 
totals  in  these  five  industries  were  644  disputes  and  170,404  em- 
ploy e^es. 

In  552  disputes  out  of  the  902  the  workpeople  were  members 
of  trade  unions,  while  the  existence  of  an  employers’  association 
was  ascertained  in  253  cases.  Trade  union  benefits  were  regu- 
larly paid  to  strikers  in  42  d'sputes. 

As  to  the  results  of  strikes,  the  report  shows  that  the  work- 
ingmen won  205  disputes  in  which  24,216  employees  were  in- 
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volved;  lost  337  disputes  affecting  58,140  employees,  and  com- 
promised 360  disputes  involving  140,358  employees.  As  compared 
with  previous  years  the  proportion  of  disputes  won  or  lost  has 
diminished,  and  that  of  compromised  disputes  increased.  The 
following  table  shows  the  net  results  on  wages  of  disputes  caused 
by  demands  for  increased  or  decreased  compensation: 
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Strikes  for  increase  of  wages. 


Won 

Compromised. . 
Lost 

87 

195 

192 

34,985 

75,198 

38,288 

Fr. 

4.45 

4.29 

4.ai 

Fr. 

5.00 

4.67 

4.21 

203,631 

1,247,328 

747,339 

Francs. 

9(»7,006 

5.361,610 

3,151,943 

Fr. 

25.92 

71.29 

82.32 

48 

188 

Francs. 

5,844,602 

8,677,456 

Francs. 

4,937,596 

3,315,846 

Fr. 

141.13 

44.09 

Total 

474 

148,471 

4.28 

4.60 

2,198,298 

9,420,559 

63.45 

199 

14,522,058 

5,101,499 

34.36 

Disputes  caused  by  proposed  reductions  in  wages. 

Won 

18 

2,226 

3.02 

3.26 

12,549,  37.970 

17.05 

71 

164,442 

126,472 

56.81 

Compromised  . 

7 

1,065 

3.95 

4.28 

4,135 

16,368 

15.37 

47 

105,664 

89,296 

83.84 

Lost 

9 

1,422 

( 4.35 

4.35 

10,579 

46.056 

32.38 



Total  .... 

34 

4,713 

3.68 

3.87 

27,263 

100,394 

21 .30 

112 

270,106 

169,712 

36.00 

Grand  total.. 

508 

153,184 

4.27 

4.59 

2,225,561 

9,520,953 

62.15 

195 

14,792,164 

5,271,211 

34.41 

As  a result  of  these  508  disputes,  153,184  advanced  their  daily 
wages  from  an  javerage  of  85  cents  to  91  cents — an  average  in- 
crease of  6 cents  a day.  In  so  doing  they  lost  altogether  2,225,561 
days’  employment  or  9,520,953  francs  in  wages,  supposing  they 
would  have  worked  steadily  had  the  dispute  not  occurred — a loss 
which  they'  would  recover  in  195  days  of  work  at  the  increased 
rate.  At  the  end  of  300  days’  or  one  year’s  work,  the  sis  cent 
advance  per  day  would  yield  a surplus  of  14,792,164  francs,  or 
5,271,211  francs  more  than  the  loss  assumed  to  be  caused  by  stop- 
page of  work.  In  other  words,  each  striker,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  would  have  gained  34.41  francs  or  $6.64. 

Of  the  902  disputes  of  1900,  579  lasted  a week  or  less,  and  of 
these  118  lasted  from  1 to  2 days,  and  162  lasted  only  a day  or 
less  than  a day.  Eight  strikes  lasted  more  than  100  days. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  disputes  recourse  was  in  some  form  had 
to  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  law  of  1892,  the  proportion 
having  been  slightly  larger  than  in  preceding  years,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
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Seven  years, 

1893-99.  1900. 

902 
9 

6 

141 
8 

79 
234 
25.9 

14 

88 
3 
5 

96 

10 
86 

128 
54.7 

60 
18 


78 

60.9 

16 
5 
9 

30 

Strikes  and  Arbitration  in  Germany  in  1900. 

Volume  141  of  tlie  official  publications  of  the  German  Imperial 
Statistical  Office  is  devoted  to  the  industrial  disputes  of  1900. 
Only  38  lockouts  are  specified,  involving  9,085  workmen.  The 
number  of  strikes  ended  in  1900  was  1,433  involving  7,740  estab- 
lishments, of  which  2,733  were  forced  to  shut  down.  The  number 
of  employees  in  all  the  establishments  involved  was  298,819,  and 
of  these  52,904  belonged  to  those  occupations  in  which  strikes 
were  initiated.  The  largest  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  was 
122,803,  of  whom  15,417  were  under  21  years  of  age;  80,709  of 
the  strikers  did  not  quit  work  without  giving  the  legal  notice, 
while  36,094  broke  contracts  by  their  failure  to  give  notice  in 
due  season.  The  shut  down  of  workshops  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment 9,007  employees  not  participating  in  the  disputes. 

Two  hundred  seventy-five  strikes  resulted  in  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  working  people  and  653  in  their  failure;  while  505 
were  compromised. 

A large  proportion  of  strikes  were  caused  by  demands  for 
increased  wages  or  shorter  hours,  thus: 


Number  of  disputes 

Number  of  appeals  under  the  law  before  strike 

f the  employers 

Number  of  cases  under  the  conciliation  i the  workmen 

law  initiated  by—  j both  parties 

, ( magistrates 

Total 

Percentage  of  disputes  appealed 

Number  of  disputes  terminated  under  the  law  before  the;  formation  of 
committee . 


Number  of  disputes  in  which  concilia- 
tion was  rejected  by— 


the  employers, 
the  workmen., 
both  parties... 

Total 


Number  of  disputes  abandoned  after  rejection  of  conciliation 

Number  of  disputes  begun  or  continued  after  rejection  of  conciliation. 


Number  of  conciliation  committees 

Ratio  of  committees  formed  to  appeals  under  the  law 

Number  of  committees  successful  in  C conciliation 

terminating  disputes  by—  • ( arbitration 

Total  

Ratio  of  successful  committees  to  all  committees  formed. 
Number  of  refusals  to  accept  arbitra-  Vjj®  ' ‘ 

tion  by-  ( both  parties  ...” 

Total  


3,370 

33 

23 

425 

18 

312 

778 

a 

23.1 

54 

245 

17 

26 
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34 

251 
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56.3 

183 

24 

207 

47.3 

76 

11 

50 

137 
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CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY,  1900. 

Other  Causes: 


Question  of  Wages: 

Maintenance 99 

Increase 956 

Extra  time 203 

Auxiliary  work 71 

Advance  payments 29 

Other 78 

Total y. 1,436 

Question  of  Hours : 

Maintenance 12 

Shorter  hours 345 

Overtime 46 

Saturday  hours 93 

Other 14 

Total 510 


Change  in  method  of  payment 83 

Reinstatement  of  dismissed  employees ....  188 

Employment  of  particular  persons. 56 

Discharge  of  foremen 37 

Allowance  of  May  1 as  Labor  Day  36 

Sanitary  or  hygienic  improvements 48 

Employment  on  non-union  material 14 

Better  treatment 22 

Recognition  of  employees’  committee 64 

Posting  of  working  rules,  introduction  of 

wage  scales,  etc 57 

Other 215 

Total 820 


These  figures  pertain  to  the  demands  made  in  all  the  strikes 
and  therefore  exceed  the  number  of  strikes,  since  more  than  one 
grievance  or  demand  usually  accompanies  each  strike. 

Labor  organizations  were  concerned  in  869  of  the  strikes  and 
made  contributions  to  the  support  of  strikers  in  625  cases. 

The  following  additional  particulars  are  interesting: 


Number 

establish- 

ments. 

Number 

employees 

before 

strike. 

Number 
employees 
on  strike. 

Number  of  Strikes. 

Suc- 

cess- 

ful. 

Failed. 

Com- 

pro- 

mised. 

Total. 

All  strikes 

7,740 

298,819 

122,803 

275 

653 

505 

1,433 

Aggressive  strikes 

7,273 

253,052 

110,576 

202 

466 

459 

1,127 

Defensive  strikes 

467 

45,767 

12,227 

73 

187 

46 

306 

Strikes  affecting  but  one  firm  .... 

1,018 

140,596 

44,464 

200 

550 

268 

1,018 

Strikes  affecting  more  than  one 

firm 

6,722 

158,223 

78,339 

75 

103 

237 

415 

Strikes  in  which  trade  organiza- 

tions participated 

6,838 

226,174 

98.570 

139 

368 

362 

1 869 

Aggressive 

6,569 

198,614 

92,406 

100 

263 

340 

703 

Defensive 

269 

27,560 

6,164 

39 

105 

22 

I 166 

Strikes  in  which  trade  organiza- 

tions did  not  participate 

902 

72,645 

24,233 

136 

285 

143 

564 

Aggressive 

704 

54,438 

18,170 

102 

2u3 

119 

424 

Defensive 

198 

18,207 

6,063 

34 

82 

24 

140 

Duration  of  Strikes: 

Less  than  1 day 

197 

13,089 

4,042 

32 

102 

22 

156 

1-5  days 

1,112 

86,481 

31,909 

133 

229 

164 

526 

6-10  days 

898 

33,610 

14,374 

33 

87 

80 

200 

11-20  days 

1,517 

53,298 

24,010 

33 

63  1 

79 

175 

21-30  days 

899 

24,024 

8,318 

22 

45 

58 

125 

31-50  days 

1,539 

40,472 

21,004 

14 

44  ! 

52 

110 

51-100  days 

1,118 

42,912 

16,322 

8 

72 

41 

121 

101+  days 

460 

4,933 

2,824 

11 

g 

20 

Magnitude  of  Strikes : 

2-5  strikers 

121 

2.413 

433 

25 

68 

16 

109 

6-10  ••  

265 

8,808 

1,655 

48 

109 

51 

203 

11-20  “ 

519 

23,350 

4,876 

61 

177 

81 

319 

21-30  “ 

359 

23,095 

4,654 

33 

87 

64 

184 

31-50  “ 

473 

21,459 

7,476 

44 

71 

72 

187 

51-100  “ 

1,156 

41,772 

15,495 

35 

70 

104 

209 

101-200  “ 

1,115 

47,424 

16,009 

17 

41 

55 

113 

201-500  “ 

1,573 

46,693 

23,297 

12 

17 

44 

73 

501  + “ .'.... 

2,159 

83,805 

48,908 

13 

18 

31 

Results  of  Strikes  : 

Completely  successful  

849 

27,636 

12,713 

275 

275 

Unsuccessful 

1,834 

145,793 

43 J 582 

653 

653 

Compromised 

5,057 

125! 390 

66 ! 508 

505 

505 
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As  is  generally  known  the  industrial  courts  in  existence  in 
Germany  since  1890  are  principally  concerned  with  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  regarding  contracts 
existing  between  them;  but  these  courts  also  have  certain  func- 
tions in  the  way  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  disputes  arising 
from  the  terms  of  proposed  contracts  of  employment.  These 
functions  have  been  considerably  extended  by  a law  passed  J une 
30th,  which  comes  into  force  on  January  1,  1902. 

According  to  the  Labor  Gazette,  the  industrial  court  upon  which 
the  previous  law  imposed  the  duty  of  acting  as  a board  of  con- 
ciliation in  every  case  in  which  its  intervention  was  requested  by 
both  parties  to  a difference,  while  it  had  also  power,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  so  act  in  any  case  in  which  such  a request  was  received 
from  one  party  only,  is  now  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of 
taking  all  the  means  in  its  powder  to  induce  the  party  abstaining 
from  preferring  such  request,  or  both  parties,  if  both  have  so 
abstained,  to  send  in  a demand  for  the  interposition  of  the  court. 
The  president  of  the  industrial  court  (who  also  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  conciliation)  is,  under  the  new  law,  authorized  to 
summon  before  the  board  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and,  if  the 
formation  of  the  board  has  been  requested  by  both  or  either  of 
the  parties,  then  he  will  have  the  right  to  compel  their  attend- 
ance, disobedience  to  his  summons  being  punishable  by  a fine  up 
to  $25. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  conciliation  boards  the  new  law 
makes  certain  alterations.  As  under  the  previous  law,  the  boards 
of  conciliation  will  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
their  decisions;  but  if  not  accepted  by  both  parties,  the  decision 
is  to  be  made  public. 

In  addition  to  their  functions  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  employers  and  employed,  the  industrial 
courts  have  been  under  the  obligation  to  give  their  advice  on 
labor  questions,  when  asked  so  to  do  by  government  departments, 
or  by  local  authorities,  and  have  possessed  the  right  to  make 
representations  in  relation  to  such  questions  to  such  departments 
and  authorities;  they  will  now  be  empowered  to  address  such 
representations  also  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
different  States.  The  new  law  provides  that  these  courts  shall 
be  established  in  all  towns  with  a population  exceeding  20,000 
inhabitants. 
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Miscellaneous. 

In  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  of  Atlanta  University  presents 
extensive  statistical  data  concerning  the  “ Negro  Landholder  of 
Georgia,”  and  Rev.  Alexander  Kent  describes  existing  socialistic 
experiments  under  the  title,  “ Cooperative  Communities  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  principal  article  of  the  August  Bulletin  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  on  “ The  Relative  Cost  of 
Home-Cooked  and  Purchased  Food.”  It  embodies  the  results  of  a 
year’s  investigation  by  a fellow  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae.  The  Bulletin  also  summarizes  the  leading  American 
court  decisions  relating  to  labor  in  1900,  and  gives  a semi  annual 
record  of  strikes  in  Massachusetts. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  a compilation,  from  official  sources,  of  “ Wage  Rates 
in  Commercial  Countries.”  For  nearly  seven  years  the  commis- 
sioner has  hnd  some  of  his  clerks  at  work  transcribing  quotations 
of  wages  and  hours  from  official  reports  of  all  countries;  they 
examined  1,500  publications  and  copied  therefrom  about  1,250,000 
quotations,  of  which  900,000  were  found  sufficiently  definite  for 
use.  These  quotations,  which  show  lowest,  highest  and  average 
daily  wages  and  weekly  hours  of  work,  are  arranged  primarily  by 
occupations  and  in  chronological  order  thereunder. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  French  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  a report  on  water  power  in  France  to  accompany 
the  earlier  report  on  steam  power  (see  Bulletin,  March,  1901, 
page  43)  and  a report  upon  the  labor  and  social  legislation  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  a university  fellow,  who  visited 
Australasia  for  the  purpose.  M.  Metin  in  his  report  gives  a very 
clear  account  of  the  radical  legislation  in  these  new  communities 
which  were  until  lately  British  colonies  and  are  now  (with  the 
exception  of  New  Zealand)  states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  New  Zealand  system  of  land  and  income  taxation  is 
fully  described,  but  the  writer  thinks  that  the  most  original  laws 
are  the  New  Zealand  compulsory  arbitration  act  and  the  Vic- 
torian act  prescribing  a minimum  wage  and  creating  special  trade 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  sweating  system. 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS, 

The  Eight-Hour  Law. 

' 

On  July  10,  1901,  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  pel*  Lentilhou  vs.  Coler.  A1 
though  the  original  contest  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  New  York  to  audit  bills  against  the  city 
in  favor  of  a contractor,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  “ eight-hour  ” and  the1  “prevailing 
rate  of  wages  ” laws,  the  present  decision  qf  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  no  wise  touches  upon  the  constitutionality  of  those 
laws.  The  only  point  decided  was  as  to  whether  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  a peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  Supreme  Court  or  is  renewable  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  facts  in  the  case  and  the  scope  of  the  decision 
are  clearly  indicated  in  the  opinion  presented  by  Judge  Bartlett, 
as  follows: 

Application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a common  law  writ 
of  mandamus,  requiring  the  defendant,  as  comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  draw  his  warrant  for  a sum  that  the  relator  claimed  to  be 
due  him.  The  Special  Term  denied  the  writ,  the  Appellate  Division 
affirmed,  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  order  that  the  writ  was  re- 
fused on  a question  of  law  only,  this  court  must  assume  that  it  was 
denied  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  cannot  be  reviewed  here. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  look  into  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division 
to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which  it  proceeded,  but  in  the  case  before 
us  the  conceded  facts  establish  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  denied 
the  writ  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion. 

“ The  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  resisted  the  payment  of  the 
claim  on  two  grounds,  based  on  the  relator’s  alleged  violations  of  the 
Labor  Law,  viz.:  (1)  In  that  he  compelled  or  allowed  his  employees  to 
labor  more  than  eight  hours  a day,  and  (2)  in  that  he  had  not  paid  his 
mechanics,  workmen  and  laborers  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  This  last 
ground  is  removed  from  the  case  by  the  recent  decision  of  this  court  in 
People  ex  rel.,  Rodgers  vs.  Coler  (166  N.  Y.,  1),  where  it  is  held  that  the 
Labor  Law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  is  uncon- 
stitutional. i 

This  leaves  but  one  issue  to  be  tried,  to  wit.  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  of  the  Labor  Law  of  1897,  as  amended,  which  prohibits  more 
than  eight  hours  of  work  in  any  calendar  day  under  contract  with  the 
state  or  a municipal  corporation. 
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Tlie  issue  presented  in  this  case  is  one  of  great  importance  and  it  was 
clearly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  remit  the  parties  to 
a common  law  action.  (168  N.  Y.,  6.) 

A dissenting  opinion  read  by  Judge  Lanidon,  while  holding 
that  the  action  of  the  lower  court  was  re  viewable  and  that  the. 
decision  should  have  stated  what  order  the  law  required  upon 
the  facts  presented,  agreed  with  the  prevailing  opinion  in  de- 
clining to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Trial  for  Boycotting  as  Conspiracy. 

Five  members  of  the  Retail  Clerks’  Protective  Association 
No.  425,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  were  placed  on  trial  on  July 
8th  before  Justice  A.  P.  Rich  of  the  Supreme  Court,  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  one  Fred  W.  Kinde,  a Canandaigua 
merchant.  The  charge  of  conspiracy  was  based  on  an  alleged 
boycott  instituted  against  Kinde  by  the  union.  The  organiza- 
tion, with  a view  to' securing  a shorter  workday  for  clerks,  had 
presented  to  Kinde  and  other  merchants  certain  demands  which 
were  refused  by  Kinde.  In  the  effort  to  get  him  to  accede  to 
these  demands,  Kinde’s  name  wais  placed  on  the  “ unfair  list,” 
and  a yellow  circular  was  printed  and  circulated  by  the  union, 
in  which  Kinde  and  two  others  were  mentioned  by  name  and 
charged  with  “ unfairness  to  the  union.”  It  was  upon  this  cir- 
cular that  the  indictment  against  the  members  of  the  union  was 
principally  based. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  testimony  taken  during 
the  trial  brought  out  the  fact  that  on  a certain  evening  union 
mien  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  store  of  Kinde,  who  with 
other  merchants  had  kept  open  a half  hour  later  than  the  union 
closing  time,  and  one  or  two  witnesses  testified  that  they  had 
been  threatened  for  trading  at  the  boycotted  establishment. 
At  the  same  time  the  evidence  showed  that  the  defendants  at 
no  time  considered  that  they  were  taking  action  not  strictly 
legal,  and  that  the  one  who  caused  the  circulars  to  be  printed, 
when  warned  against  circulating  them  after  some  of  them  had 
been  given  out,  had  destroyed  the  remainder. 

The  trial  lasted  four  days  and  ended  in  a verdict  of  not  guilty 
on  July  12th,  after  five  hours’  deliberation  by  the  jury. 
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Breach  of  Contract  of  Employment. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  a decision  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  in  the  Second  Department,  rendered  at  the  June  term, 
in  the  case  of  Shaft  vs.  Schlachetzkjg  which  decision  unanimously 
affirmed  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  employee  by  the  lower  court: 

In  an  action  by  an  employee  against  liis  employer  to  recover  for  an 
alleged  breach  of  the  contract  of  employment,  in  which  the  sole  question 
litigated  was  whether  the  plaintiff’s  employment  was  for  a certain  period 
or  by  the  week,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  show  the  terms  under 
which  his  workmen,  other  than  the  plaintiff,  were  employed.  (62  App. 
Div.,  459.) 

Employers’  Liability. 

Negligence  of  Employer  in  Case  of  Violation  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law. — At  the  June  Term  in  the  First  Department,  the  Appellate 
Division  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  dismissing  complaint,  and  ordered  a new  trial  in  the  case 
of  Marino  vs.  Lehmaier  (62  App.  Div.,  43).  The  facts,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  decision  upon  the  question  of  employers’  liability 
where  children  under  14  are  employed  contrary  to  the  Labor  Law, 
are  thus  summarized  in  the  official  reporter: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  employed  the  plaintiff,  a child 
twelve  years  of  age,  as  an  errand  boy,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  two 
-or  three  months  he  placed  him  at  work  operating  a machine  in  his  fac- 
tory in  violation  of  section  TO  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415), 
which  provides  that  a child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  and  that,  while  engaged  in  cleaning  the  machine 
after  it  had  been  stopped,  tile  plaintiff’s  fingers  were  caught  in  a cog- 
wheel and  he  was  injured. 

Held,  that  it  was  error  to  dismiss  the  complaint: 

That  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  in  a factory  in  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  justified  a finding  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of 
negligence; 

That  as  the  plaintiff  was  put  to  work  on  the  machine,  not  by  his  own 
request,  he  had  not,  as  a matter  of  law,  waived  the  right  to  hold  the  de- 
fendant liable  for  violating  the  statute. 

Assumption  by  an  Employee  Operating  a Defective  Machine , Con 
stitntmg  a Violation  of  the  Factory  Act,  of  the  Risk  of  Injury  In- 
volved in  Its  Use. — In  the  case  of  Thompson  vs.  Cary  Manufac- 
turing Company  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
First  Department,  June  Term,  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court  in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  a decision  touching  the  matter 
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of  an  employer’s  liability  in  case  of  injury  resulting  from  ma- 
chinery that  is  defective  contrary  to  the  Factory  Act.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion,  from  which  two  judges  dissented,  is  thus  sum- 
marized : 

Where  a boy  employed  to  superintend  the  operation  of  a machine, 
which  had  been  temporarily  stopped  by  removing  the  driving  belt  from 
a fixed  pulley  on  an  overhead  revolving  shaft,  requests  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  room  to  readjust  the  belt,  and,  upon  receiving  a refusal,  at- 
tempts to  readjust  it  himself,  and  in  so  doing  has  his  wrist  caught,  his 
arm  torn  off  and  his  legs  fractured,  he  cannot  recover  damages  from  his 
employer  for  the  injuries  so  sustained  even  though  it  be  assumed  that 
the  absence  of  a loose  pulley  on  the  machine  and  the  presence  of  set 
screws  in  the  revolving  shaft  near  the  fixed  pulley  constituted  defects  in 
such  machinery  and  were  a violation  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  that  the 
accident  occurred  from  something  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  re- 
volving shaft  and  the  pulley  and  the  belt  at  that  shaft,  where  it  appears 
that  the  boy  knew  of  the  condition  of  the  machinery.  (62  App.  Div.,  279.) 

Negligence  of  Master  in  Failing  to  Notify  Foreman  of  Rule. — The 
Court  of  Appeals  on  June  4th  unanimously  affirmed  a decision  of 
the  lower  court  sustaining  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  Daley  vs. 
Brown  (45  App.  Div.,  428).  The  suit  was  brought  on  the  ground 
that  the  employer  had  been  negligent  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  following  summary  of  the  decision: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  caused  by  the 
alleged  negligent  shifting  of  a derrick  engine  which  had  become  mis- 
placed, brought  by  a laborer  employed  in  excavating,  who  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  foreman  to  leave  his  usual  work  and  assist  in  its  replace- 
ment and  while  so  doing  was  injured,  a finding  that  the  foreman  had 
authority  and  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  and  direct  the  work  of  shift- 
ing the  engine  so  that  the  rule  requiring  the  lowering  of  a boom  before 
the  shifting  of  the  engine,  although  communicated  to  the  engineer,  should 
have  been  communicated  to  the  foreman,  is  warranted  by  evidence  that 
he  had  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  work  of  excavating  and 
hired  the  laborers,  who"  were  supposed  to  obey  his  instructions;  that  al- 
though he  did  not  hire  him  he  gave  the  engineer  instructions  most  of  the 
time;  that  the  latter  simply  ran  the  engine  upon  signal  of  the  foreman 
or  one  of  his  men;  that  he  never  applied  the  power  without  the  signal, 
and  that  none  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  shifting  of  the  engine  were 
under  his  orders,  and  he  gave  them  no  directions  whatever,  but  all  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  foreman.  (Daley  vs.  Brown,  167  N.  Y.,  381.) 

Negligence — Injury  to  an  Employee  Killed  by  the  Bursting  of  a 
Tee  m a Steam  Pipe. — The  following  unanimous  decision  of  affirm- 
ance, as  condensed  by  the  official  report,  was  rendered  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  at  its  June  Term,  in 
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Meeker  vs.  Remington  & Son  Co.  No.  1,  tlie  lower  court  having 
found  for  the  plaintiff: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  the 
plaintiff’s  intestate,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  in  enlarging  its  mill 
put  in  a new  engine;  that  the  steam  pipes  leading  to  the  new  engine 
connected  with  the  other  steam  pipes  in  the  mill,  and  that  there  was  no 
valve  by  which  the  steam  could  be  shut  off:  from  the  new  line  of  piping, 
and  that  no  adequate  facilities  had  been  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  condensed  steam  from  the  new  piping;  that  for  two  days  be- 
fore, as  well  as  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  while  steam  was  being  gen- 
erated in  the  boilers  and  allowed  to  pass  through  the  entire  line  of  piping, 
it  was  discovered  that  water  was  leaking  at  the  tee  in  the  steam  pipe 
from  which  it  was  designed  to  take  the  steam  over  to  the  new  engine; 
that,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  the  de- 
fendant’s superintendent,  having  had  his  attention  called  to  the  leakage, 
opened  a valve,  whereupon  a pounding,  technically  known  as  “ water 
hammer,”  followed,  and  in  a very  short  time  thereafter  the  tee  burst, 
and  the  plaintiff’s  intestate,  who  was  in  the  defendant’s  employ,  was 
killed  by  the  escaping  steam. 

Held,  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  finding 
that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence  (62  App.  Div.,  472.) 

Negligence — Use  of  a Gravel  Car  Without  Brakes  as  a Trailer  to 
an  Electric  Passenger  Car  on  a Steep  Grade — Effect  of  Knowledge  on 
the  Part  of  the  Motorman  of  the  Absence  of  the  Brakes. — A judg 
ment  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  plaintiff  in  Griffin  vs.  Ithaca 
Street  Railway  Company  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Appel- 
late Division,  Third  Department,  at  its  June  Term,  as  follows: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a motorman  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  an  elec- 
tric street  railway  company;  that  on  the  day  of  the  accident  the  super- 
intendent of  the  defendant  directed  the  plaintiff  to  take  a passenger  car 
and  with  it  get  a gravel  car  and  draw  a load  of  gravel  to  a particular 
place;  that  while  the  passenger  car,  loaded  with  the  gravel  car  in  the 
rear,  was  proceeding  down  a steep  grade,  the  passenger  car,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  weight  of  the  gravel  car,  began  to  slide;  that  the  plaint- 
iff set  all  the  brakes  on  the  passenger  car  and  reversed  the  power,  but 
was  unable  to  stop  it  until  it  collided  with  another  car,  causipg  the  plaint- 
iff to  sustain  serious  injuries.  It  appeared  that  the  passenger  car  was 
fully  equipped  except  that  there  was  no  sand  in  the  sand  box,  nor  any 
appliance  for  its  delivery,  if  there;  that  there  were  no  brakes  or  men  on 
the  gravel  car  to  aid  in  handling  it,  facts  which  were  known  to  the 
plaintiff;  that  it  was  a heavy  car,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  de- 
fendant; that  the  passenger  car  which  the  plaintiff  was  directed  to  take 
was  the  lightest  car  owned  by  the  defendant,  and  that  the  lighter  the 
car  the  less  power  the  emergency  brakes  thereon  would  have  in  holding 
back  the  heavy  car  in  the  rear. 
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Held,  that  it  was  negligence  for  the  defendant  to  send  out  the  gravel 
car  to  be  used  on  the  steep  grade  of  its  road  without  brakes  and  without 
men  in  charge  of  them; 

That,  notwithstanding  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that  there  were  no 
brakes  on  the  gravel  car,  there  still  remained  a question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  the  plaintiff  knew  and  appreciated  the  danger  in  using  such 
gravel  car  without  brakes,  and  also  whether  the  defendant  did  not  have, 
or  should  not  have  had,  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiff  in  re- 
gard to  such  danger.  (62  App.  Div.,  551.) 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  During  July,  August  and  September  the  conditions 
Employment.  employment  among  the  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  State  were  unusually  good;  in  fact 
only  once  in  the  past  five  years  have  they  been  surpassed  in  the 
same  season.  During  the  third  quarter  of  1899  only  2.3  per  cent 
of  the  trade  unionists  were  continuously  idle;  last  year  5.4  per 
cent  and  this  year  3.1  per  cent.  Similarly  the  proportion  of 
unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  September  was  4.7  per  cent  in  1899, 
13.3  per  cent  in  1900  and  6.9  per  cent  in  1901.  Precisely  the 
same  conditions  are  shown  by  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  the  third  quarter,  namely,  71  in  1899,  67  in  1900  and 
70  in  1901.  As  a result,  the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  men 
in  1901  were  about  $12  more  than  in  1900  and  $3  less  than  in 
1899.  This  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  Fall  of  1899,  which 
it  may  be  remarked  was  a phenomenally  prosperous  season,  is 
in  the  main  due  to  some  loss  of  employment  in  the  building 
trades  of  New  York  City.  Elsewhere  the  building  trades  are 
unusually  active;  carpenters’  unions  in  Rochester,  Glens  Falls 
and  other  places  report  that  “work  is  very  brisk;  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.”  In  fact  nearly  every  trade  except  the  cloth- 
ing and  theatrical  trades  in  the  interior  towns  and  cities  worked 
full  time,  and  the  clothing  trade  is  reported  by  State  factory 
inspectors  to  be  unusually  busy,  with  wages  generally  advanced 
in  leading  centers  like  Rochester  and  also  in  the  metropolis. 
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The  unusually  busy  season  in  the  clothing  trades 

Membership 

of  Labor  of  New  York  City  during  the  late  summer  and 

Organizations.  . 

early  autumn  induced  some  15,000  garment  work- 
ers to  join  the  unions.  The  metropolitan  unions  also  gained 
membership  in  other  trades,  while  the  “ up  state  ” unions  also 
made  slight  gains;  the  net  result  being  a quarterly  increase  in 
membership  of  more  than  20,000.  The  total  membership  at  the 
end  of  September  was  276,141?  which  is  by  far  the  highest  figure 
yet  attained.  The  number  of  female  members  of  unions  was 
14,618,  a.  gain  of  nearly  40  per  cent  and  attributable  to  the  influx 
of  garment  workers  in  New  York  City. 


Building  That  the  recent  activity  developed  in  the  building 
statistics.  trades  will  continue  may  be  assumed  from  the 
increased  number  of  buildings  projected,  as  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  permits  granted  in  the  larger  cities.  In  both  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which  plans 
were  approved  by  the  city  authorities  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  while  in  Rochester  and  Syracuse  the  recent 
figures  are  almost  unprecedented.  The  building  departments  of 
Albany  and  Troy,  the  remaining  cities  of  the  second  class,  do  not 
ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  projected  buildings. 


immigration  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the  third 
statistics.  quarter  of  1901  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
1900,  the  number  of  arrivals  in  the  three-month  period  of  each 
year  having  been  slightly  more  than  83,000.  The  Southern 
Italians  still  constitute  the  largest  contingent  (about  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  number),  followed  by  the  Hebrews,  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans. Of  the  immigrants  14  years  old  and  over,  18,725,  or  27  per 
cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  largest  degree  of  illiter- 
acy was  found  among  the  Portuguese  (82  per  cent),  while  only 
1 per  cent  of  the  adult  immigrants  from  Scandinavian  countries 
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were  illiterate.  Of  the  Southern  Italians  55  per  cent  were  illit- 
erate, and  of  the  Northern  Italians  only  12  per  cent.  The  dis- 
parity is  due  to  the  lack  of  public  schools  in  Southern  Italy. 

Trade  The  principal  dispute  between  employers!  and 
Disputes.  employees  of  recent  occurrence  was  the  strike,  on 
November  19th,  of  the  yardmen  employed  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The  demands  of  the  strikers 
touched  upon  the  dismissal  of  certain  superintendents  and  other 
officials.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  and  Mediator  B.  Stark, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  /succeeded  in  adjusting  the 
difficulties  and  the  men  returned  to  work  after  receiving  the  com- 
pany’s promise  to  investigate  all  grievances.  Representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  were  also  actively  interested  in  the  set- 
tlement of  other  trade  disputes,  but  their  endeavors  to  arrange 
conferences  between  the  disputants  were  frequently  unsuccessful. 

Trade  The  numerical  strength  of  workingmen’s  organi- 
uuionism  zations  is  a matter  of  so  much  general  interest 

Abroad. 

that  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  have  gathered 
statistics  showing  the  membership  of  trade  unions  in  all  the 
principal  countries.  Great  Britain  has  nearly  two  million  union- 
ists, the  United  States  one  and  one-half  million,  Germany  one 
million,  and  France  somewhat  more  than  half  a million.  These 
are  the  four  leaders  of  modern  industry;  other  countries  fall  con- 
siderably behind,  although  some  of  them,  like  Denmark,  have  a 
large  membership  in  comparison  with  their  total  population. 

Printers’  An  important  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
Agreement,  by  the  employing  printers  of  New  York  City, 
associated  in  the  New  York  Typothetm,  and  the  workmen  belong- 
ing to  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  which  insures  an  increase  of 
wages  of  one  dollar  a week  for  compositors  in  the  book  and  job 
branches  of  the  trade  the  sixth  of  next  January  and  a further 
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increase  of  fifty  cents  a week  on  October  1, 1902.  The  agreement 
is  binding  for  three  years,  and  a permanent  conference  committee 
is  to  be  appointed  to  settle  all  disputes  as  to  the  construction  of 
shop  rules,  which  are  to  be  prepared  by  a joint  committee 
between  now  and  March  1,  1902.  This  agreement  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  successful  avoidance  of  labor  disputes  by  the 
thorough  organization  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  the 
recognition  on  both  sides  of  their  mutual  interests. 

violations  The  Department  of  Labor,  upon  investigation,  has 
of  the  sustained  seven  violations  of  the  provision  of  the 
Eight  Hoar  Law.La;t)0I.  Law  which  prescribes  that  contractors  on 
State  or  municipal  work  shall  not  require  or  permit  their  em- 
ployees to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a day.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  resisted  by  the  contractors  on  the  ground  of  uncon- 
stitutionally and  in  one  county  the  presiding  judge  advised  the 
grand  jury  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Indictments  have,  how- 
ever, been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury  of  Orange  county. 


judicial  A-  sensational  incident  of  judicial  proceedings  was 
Decisions,  the  indictment  of  a labor  organizer  as  a public 
nuisance  in  Chautauqua  county.  Such  an  unusual  prosecution  was 
not  long  maintained,  for  the  county  judge  sustained  a demurrer 
filed  by  the  defendant  to  the  effect  that  the  offences  charged  did 
not  constitute  a crime,  thereby  dismissing  the  indictment.  But 
he  sustained  the  indictment  brought  in  on  another  count,  namely, 
the  charge  of  circulating  false  rumors  with  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  price  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  some  Jamestown  corpora- 
tions. The  defendant  was  held  to  await  trial  at  the  county  court, 
December  9,  1901. 


A test  case  was  recently  tried  under  the  act  of 

Sunday 

closing  of  1901  requiring  the  closing  of  meat  shops  on  Sun- 

Butclier  Shops. 

day,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  sus- 
tained in  a decision  by  Judge  Giegerich  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  I90J. 


I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

The  growth  of  organized  labor  in  New  York  State,  which  tem- 
porarily ceased  between  June,  1900,  and  March,  1901,  and  then 
resumed  its  way,  was  largely  accelerated  in  the  present  quarter, 
June  1 to  September  30.  The  number  of  organizations  increased 
by  76  and  the  aggregate  membership  by  20,511,  which  with  one 
-exception  (quarter  ended  September  30,  1899,  when  the  increase 
was  20,565,  or  54  more)  is  the  largest  quarterly  growth  thus  far 
recorded.  The  natural  result  is  the  attainment  of  by  far  the 
largest  strength,  so  far  as  strength  can  be  measured  by  member- 
ship, that  organized  labor  has  yet  reached  in  this  State,  as 
appears  below: 


TABLE  1. 

Membership. 


DATE. 

1897,  September  3ft 

Organizations. 
I ftft9  . . 

Men. 

162,690 

163,562 

200,932 

Women. 

5,764 

7,505 

8,088 

Total. 

168,454 

171,067 

209,020 

In  N.Y. 
City. 

In  other 
places. 

1898,  September  30. ... . 

1,087 

1899,  September  30 

141,687 

67,333 

1900,  September  30 

233,553 

11,828 

245,381 

154,504 

90,877 

1900,  December  31 

232,080 

10,404 

242,484 

150,278 

92,206 

1901,  March  31 

234,792 

10,123 

244,915 

149,849 

95,066 

1901,  June  30 

244,648 

10,982 

255,630 

155,290 

100,34  0 

1901,  September  30 

...  1,881 

261,523 

14,618 

276,141 

174,022 

102,11 

Whereas  the  number  of  male  members  of  unions  has  almost 
uniformly  increased  in  each  quarter  of  the  past  year,  the  num- 
ber of  female  members  declined  and  has  only  now  reached  the 
figures  attained  one  year  ago.  Those  figures  are  in  fact  exceeded 
by  almost  one-fourth.  And  while  in  the  preceding  quarter  the 
increase  in  membership  was  about  evenly  divided  between  New 
York  City  and  the  interior  places,  the  present  increase  is  largely 
confined  to  the  metropolis.  Both  of  these  results  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  following  tables,  that  the 
present  increase  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  spread  of  union- 
ism among  the  garment  workers  of  New  York  City. 
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TABLE  2. 

Number  and  Membership  op  Labor  Organizations— By  Industries. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERSHIP,  SEPTEMBER  30. 


Increase  in 

Increase  (+) 

June  Septem- 

In- 

N.  Y. 

Other 

or 

decrease  (—} 

GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 

29. 

ber  30. 

crease. 

City. 

towns. 

Men.  Women. 

Total. 

in  3 mos. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc. 

506 

515 

9 

9 

85,401 

85,401 

1,500  -I* 

Clothing  and  textiles 

142 

150 

8 

2 

6 

31,726 

10,157 

41,883 

14,527  4- 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 

314 

333 

19 

2 

17 

35,542 

20 

35,562 

529  + 

Transportation 

229 

240 

11 

11 

34,368 

3 

34,371 

1,627  4- 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

96 

99 

3 

3 

17,080 

906 

17,986 

292  + 

Tobacco 

56 

57 

1 

1 

7,721 

2,489 

10,21.0 

391  — 

Food  and  liquors .... 

114 

120 

6 

6 

9,451 

9,451 

188  4- 

Theaters  and  music 

36 

38 

2 

2 

11,179 

509 

11,688 

451  4- 

Wood  working  and  furniture 

68 

71 

3 

1 

2 

8,238 

23 

8,260 

329  4* 

Restaurant  and  retail  trade. 

89 

83 

a 6 

a 1 

a 5 

6,302 

502 

6,804 

227  — 

Public  employment 

66 

81 

15 

2 

13 

8,132 

10 

8,142 

481  -f 

Miscellaneous 

89 

94 

5 

5 

6,383 

6,383 

1,205  4* 

a Decrease 

1,805 

1,881 

76 

6 

70  261,523 

14,618  276,141 

20,511  4- 

The  net  increase  in  number  of  organizations  making  returns 
was  76,  but  the  actual  increase  was  104,  since  28  old  unions  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  through  dissolution  or  amalgamation.  In 
New  York  City  four  unions  were  amalgamated  and  two  lapsed, 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  22  organizations  lapsed.  The 
only  group  of  trades  that  sustained  an  actual  decrease  is  that 
of  restaurants  and  retail  trade. 

TABLE  3. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Increase  Increase 


June29, 

Sept.  30, 

or 

June29, 

Sept.  30, 

or 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Sex. 

1901. 

1901. 

decrease. 

1901. 

1901. 

decrease. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.. 

. M 

60,687 

62,681 

1,9944- 

23,214 

22,720 

494— 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 

cM 

15,741 

26,060 

10,319-f 

5,410 

5,666 

2564* 

l F 

2,727 

6,810 

4,0834- 

3,478 

3,317 

131 — 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

■ iM 

15,938 

17,021 

1,0834- 

19,070 

18,521 

549 — 

< F 

25 

20 

5— 

4.  Transportation 

.}? 

10,896 

10,897 

1+ 

21,845 

23,471 

1,6264- 

1 F 

3 

3 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

CM 

13,699 

13,943 

24  44- 

3,117 

3,137 

204- 

< F 

498 

480 

18  — 

380 

426 

464- 

6.  Tobacco 

4,405 

4,230 

175— 

3,533 

3,491 

42— 

( F 

2,530 

2,342 

188 — 

133 

117 

144- 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

. M 

4,807 

4,731 

76 — 

4,456 

4,720 

264+— 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

, 5 M 

8,581 

9,072 

4914- 

1,964 

2,10? 

143-f- 

1 F 

657 

453 

204— 

35 

56 

214- 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture., 

. 5 M 

4,997 

5,845 

8484- 

2,912 

2,393 

519 — 

’ ( F 

22 

22 

10.  Restaurant  and  retail  trade  . . . 

CM 

1,837 

1,233 

99— 

5,211 

5,064 

147 — 

l F 

255 

310 

554- 

228 

192 

36 — 

11.  Public  employment 

cM 

6,507 

6,908 

401  + 

1,113 

1,224 

814- 

t F 

11 

10 

1— 

12.  Miscellaneous 

, M 

1,000 

978 

22— 

4,178 

5,405 

1,2274- 

7m 

148,595 

163,601 

15,0094- 

96,053 

97,919 

1,866-r 

Total 

• •If 

6,695 

10,418 

3,7234- 

4,287 

4,200 

87— 

it 

155,290 

174,022 

18,7324- 

100,340 

102,119 

1 ,7794- 
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Notwithstanding  this  rapid  increase  of  membership  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  trades,  it  is  not  necessarily  a mushroom 
growth.  In  fact  the  present  membership  falls  short  by  10,000 
of  the  figures  attained  in  1895,  when  the  total  membership  in 
Group  2 was  51,921.  Only  7,268  of  these  were  women  as  com- 
pared with  10,157  at  present;  but  the  number  of  male  garment 
workers  then  organized  was  10,000  larger  than  the  number  now 
organized,  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  other  organized  trades 
of  this  Group  (hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  textiles,  etc.)  was 
likewise  at  that  time  somewhat  larger  than  at  present. 

The  large  membership  attained  by  the  clothing  trades  organi- 
zations in  1895  was  not  long  maintained  and  the  same  fate  may 
be  in  store  for  the  present  large  membership.  But  many  persons 
interested  in  the  clothing  business  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
unions  have  been  steadily  growing  in  strength  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  the  union  movement  has  reached  so  many 
women  garment  workers  is  noteworthy.  Outside  of  those  trades 
the  number  of  female  trade  unionists  generally  declined. 

While  the  largest  growth  of  the  past  quarter  has  been  in  Group 
2,  most  of  the  other  Groups  have  made  respectable  gains,  and 
only  the  tobacco  trades  and  retail  trade  have  lost  ground.  The 
tobacco  trades  fluctuate  considerably  in  membership,  frequently 
losing  in  one  quarter  what  they  have  gained  in  the  preceding 
quarter.  Their  present  membership  aggregates  2,000  less  than 
the  membership  of  one  year  ago. 

The  increase  in  Group  1 is  found  in  the  metropolis  and  is  to 
be  credited  chiefly  to  the  stone  trades.  In  Group  3 the  increase 
is  likewise  confined  to  New  York  City,  the  remainder  of  the  State 
having  lost  membership  in  both  cases.  In  the  transport  trades, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  gain  is  entirely  outside  the  metropolis, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  Group  7,  the  food  and  liquor  trades, 
and  the  miscellaneous  group. 
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II.  Unemployment. 

Table  Ic  in.  the  Appendix  shows  that  of  272,538  members  of 
labor  organizations  reporting,  8,340  or  3.1  per  cent  were  idle 
during  the  entire  quarter,  while  18,617  out  of  268,573,  or  6.9  per 
cent,  were  idle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  In  comparison  with 
previous  years  these  figures  appear  quite  favorable,  thus: 

TABLE  4. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions  Idle— 

AT  THE  END  OF  SEPTEMBER.  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER. 


year.  Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897  23,230  13.8  10,983  6.5 

1898  22,485  10.3  9,734  5.7 

1899  9,590  4.7  4,790  2.3 

1900  31,460  13.3  12,926  5.4 

1901  18,617  6.9  8,340  3.1 


The  amount  a®  well  as  the  proportion  of  idleness  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  year  was  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  any  recent  year  except  1899,  when  the  prosperity  of 
the  clothing  and  some  other  trades  was  phenomenal.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clothing  trades,  which  although  unusually  pros- 
perous this  season  nevertheless  fail  to  reach  the  record  of  1899, 
and  the  theatrical  and  musical  trades,  in  which  there  is  an  unusu- 
ally large  amount  of  idleness,  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
the  present  quarter  may  fairly  be  said  to*  equal  those  of  the  same 
months  in  1899.  The  comparison  with  1899,  as  well  as  1900,  may 
be  made  by  means  of — 

- TABLE  5. 

Idleness  of_Members  of  Labor  Organizations— 

AT  THE  END  OF  SEPTEMBER.  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER. 


Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

, 

— » 

\ 

t 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

1901. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1901. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899.' 

1.  Building,  6tone  working,  etc 

7.2 

14.9 

4.1 

1,452 

1.7 

6.2 

1.6 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 

9.7 

29.2 

0.8 

2,389 

5.7 

10.6 

0.3 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

1,598 

4.6 

6.2 

3.2 

513 

1.4 

1.8 

0.9 

4.  Transportation 

4.8 

8.5 

2.9 

507 

1.5 

1.0 

0.9 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

1,243 

6.9 

11.1 

8.6 

1,020 

5.7 

7.4 

5.0 

6.  Tobacco 

4.6 

17.4 

2.6 

240 

2.4 

15.1 

1.5 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

7.6 

14.6 

8.7 

502 

5.5 

8.3 

4.3 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

1,724 

23.9 

8.4 

6.8 

1,336 

12.5 

0.6 

5.9 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture. . . . 

7.0 

7.2 

6.0 

189 

2.3 

0.9 

3.9 

10.  Restaurant  and  retail  trade 

3.1 

8.4 

9.1 

95 

1.4 

1.7 

0.6 

11.  Public  employment 

0.8 

2.0 

0.1 

39 

0.5 

0.4 

0.0 

22.  Miscellaneous 

3.5 

4.2 

8.4 

58 

0.9 

3.0 

5.2 

Total 

6.9 

13.3 

4.7 

8,340 

3.1 

5.4 

Yi 

New  York  City 

7.5 

16.7 

5.5 

6,610 

3.8 

7.2 

2.9 

Remainder  of  State 

5.9 

7.5 

3.3 

1,730 

1.8 

2.1 

1.2 
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With  respect  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter 
the  table  shows  that  only  in  transportation,  theaters  and  music 
and  w ood  working  and  furniture  were  conditions  in  1901  less  favor- 
able than  in  1900;  in  all  the  other  industries  or  groups  of  trades, 
the  thirdl  quarter  of  1901  makes  a better  showing  than  that  of 
one  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand  only  Groups  9 and  12  had  dis- 
tinctly less  idleness  in  1901  than  in  1899,  although  in  most  of  the 
other  groups  the  difference  in  favor  of  1899  is  small. 

As  concerns  idleness  at  the  end  of  September,  1901  has  smaller 
percentages  than  1900  in  every  group  excepting  theaters  and 
music,  and  smaller  than  18991  in  the  typographical  trades,  food 
and  liquor  trades,  restaurant  and  retail  trade  and  miscellaneous 
trades. 

The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  1900  and 
1901  are  compared  in — 


TABLE  6. 

Causes  of  Idleness  at  the  End  of  September. 

INTERIOR  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

TOWI 

fS. 

t 

A 

— \ 

, > — 

, 

, 

< 

Number. 

Percentage. 

CAUSE. 

1901. 

1900. 

19C1. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901 . 

1900. 

Lack  of  work .... 

8,007 

18,883 

3,252 

4,760 

11,259 

23,643 

60.5 

75.1 

"Weather 

34 

283 

132 

418 

166 

2.2 

0.5 

Strike  or  lockout 

1,878 

3,574 

1,095 

506 

2,973 

4,080 

16.0 

13.0 

Lack  of  material  

1,093  ., 

256 

1,349 

7.2 

Sickness 

1,079 

467 

402 

1,476 

1,481 

7.9 

4.7 

Old  age 

458 

54 

43 

375 

501 

2.0 

1.6 

Other  specified  causes 

804 

429 

664 

682 

1,468 

3.7 

4.7 

Unknown  causes 

30 

13 

91 

85 

121 

0.5 

0.4 

Total  idle 

24,862 

5,849 

6,598 

18,617 

31,460 

100.0 

100.0 

In  both  cases,  lack  of  employment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
idleness,  constituting  60.5  per  cent  in  1901  and  75.1  per  cent  in 
1900.  And  in  both  years  trade  disputes  constitute  the  second 
most  potent  cause  of  idleness.  “ Lack  of  material  ” explains  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  September,  1901;  but  that 
factor  was  not  tabulated  separately  in  1900,  most  of  it  doubtless 
going  under  the  head  of  “ lack  of  work.” 

Table  I in  the  Appendix  shows  the  causes  of  idleness  in  each 
group  of  trades;  a summary  is  given  below: 
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TABLE  7. 

Causes  of  Idleness  at  the  End  of  September,  1901. 


NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF — 


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Lack 

of 

work. 


Weather. 


Strike 

or 

lockout. 


Lack 

of 

material. 


Sick- 

ness. 


Old 

age. 


Other 

specified 

causes. 


Un- 

known 

causes. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


I.  Building,  stone 
working,  etc .... 
II.  Clothing  and  tex- 
tiles   

III.  Metals,  machin- 

ery, etc 

IV.  Transportation  . . . 
V.  Printing,  binding, 

etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  liquors. 

VIII.  Theater  and  music 
IX.  Wood  working 

and  furniture. . . 
X.  Restaurant  and 

retail  trade 

XI.  Public  employ- 
ment   

XII.  Miscellaneous  .... 


3,699 

1,508 

987 

1,074 

868 

176 

603 

1,712 

369 

191 


72 


294 


369 

2,021 

298 

146 

8 

27 

26 

9 

65 


1,118 

75 

109 


47 


324 

267 

89 

234 

197 

126 

43 


94 

11 

63 

28 


30 

82 

21 

19 

123 

54 

14 

3 

27 


2 


314  10 

70  51 

71  17 

111  

47  

5 

21  2 


8 1 


3 

22  4 


6,158 

4,074 

1,598 

1,584 

1,243 

465 

712 

1,724 

564 


209 


218 


Total 


11,259 


418 


2,973 


1,349 


1,476 


375 


682 


18,617 


Lack  of  employment  figures  conspicuously  among  the  causes 
of  idleness  in  every  occupation  except  public  employment;  while 
sickness  (including  accidents)  and  old  age  affect  the  workers  of 
every  employment.  Only  two  groups,  public  employment  and 
restaurant  and  retail  trade,  were  free  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Unfavorable  weather  affected  only  Groups  I (the  building  trades), 
III  (shipbuilding,  5 members,  and  1 member  of  a horseshoers’ 
union  in  Auburn  who  complained  that  it  was  “ too  hot”  for  work), 
VI  (tobacco  trades  in  New  York)  and  XII  (miscellaneous,  mostly 
glass  workers).  “ Lack  of  material  ” affected  Groups  l?  U?  III 
and  VI. 

III.  Number  of  Days  Worked. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  number  of  trade  unionists  idle 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  smaller  than  it 
has  been  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  of  any 
recent  year  excepting  1899.  Similarly  favorable  conditions  are 
shown  by  the  following  figures  expressing  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  in  each  quarter  : 
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TABLE  8. 

Average  Number  of  Days  Worked  by  Trade  Unionists  Who  Had  Employment  in  the  Third 

Quarter  of  Each  Year. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

1897 

67 

66 

1898 

. 65 

64 

1899 

. 71 

71 

1900 

67 

65 

1901 

70 

66 

The  high  average  in  1901  is  partly  due  to  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  workmen  for  seven  days  a week,  giving  them  more  than 
90  days  for  the  thirteen  weeks  in  the  quarter.  As  shown  below, 
the  number  employed  full  time  (77  days)  during  this  quarter  is 
not  quite  so  large  proportionately  as  it  was  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899. 

TABLE  9. 

Number  of  Days  Worked  in  Third  Quarter,  1901. 

PERCENTAGE  IN 
THIRD 


NUMBER. 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

TOTAL. 

QUARTER  OF— 

GRADES. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1900. 

1899. ' 

1-  9 days 

443 

1 

444 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

10-19  days 

835 

76 

911 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

1.4 

0.4 

20-29  days 

1,833 

65 

1,898 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

1.9 

1.0 

30-39  days 

11,779 

929 

12,708 

4.8 

6.8 

4.9 

6.3 

2.2 

40-49  days 

6,966 

1,220 

8,186 

2.8 

9.0 

3.2 

7.4 

1.7 

50-59  days 

23,614 

600 

24,214 

9.6 

4.4 

9.4 

9.1 

5.7 

€0-69  days 

34,301 

3,707 

38,008 

14.0 

27.3 

14.7 

16.0 

18.2 

70-79  days 

133,430 

6,976 

140,406 

54.4 

51.3 

54.2 

47.4 

60.9 

$0-89  days 

4,055 

4,055 

1.7 

0.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 

904-  days 

27,964 

13 

27,977 

11.4 

0.1 

10.8 

8.8 

7.9 

Total 

245,220 

13,587 

258,807 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.Q 

Table  II  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  number  of  days  worked  by 
industries  and  groups  of  trades.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  previous  years  those  figures  are  hereunder  summarized: 


TABLE  10. 

Average  Number  of  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  Third  Quarter  of  1901  and  1900. 


Number 

employed. 


1901. 

I.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 83,321 

II.  Clothing  and  textiles 29,940 

Iir.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 34,099 

IV.  Transportation 32,660 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 16,067 

VI.  Tobacco  7,532 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 8,623 

VIII.  Theaters  aud  music 5,490 

IX.  Wood  working  and  furniture. . . 7,827 

X.  Restaurant  and  retail  trade 5,920 

XI.  Public  employment 8,060 

XII.  Miscellaneous 5,681 


245,220 

13,587 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED. 


New  York  State 

New  York 
City. 
1901. 

Interior 

towns. 

1901. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899.  ' 

67 

60 

70 

66 

71 

56 

54 

68 

54 

65 

75 

74 

76 

75 

75 

83 

76 

76 

75 

83 

69 

69 

68 

61 

76 

71 

71 

73 

68 

75 

77 

67 

75 

75 

79 

72 

65 

60 

74 

66 

70 

T1 

71 

69 

73 

79 

77 

72 

75 

81 

84 

86 

89 

83 

91 

72 

63 

67 

73 

72 

70 

67 

71 

67 

76 

66 

65 

71 

63 

71 

Total— Men 

Total— Women 
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With  only  two  exceptions  (wood  working,  public  employment),, 
all  the  groups  exhibit  a higher  average  number  of  days  worked  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1901  than  in  1900;  but  with  respect  to  189£ 
the  superiority  is  not  so  marked,  as  one-half  the  groups  have  the 
higher  average  in  1899  and  one-half  in  1901.  The  most  noticeable 
difference  is  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades,  the  members  of 
which  averaged  68  days  of  employment  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  as  compared  with  56  days  in  those  months  of  1901. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  organizations  in  the  transport 
trades  averaged  83  days  in  the  present  quarter  and  only  76  in 
1899;  in  theatrical  and  musical  trades  72  days  this  year  and  60 
in  1899;  restaurant  and  retail  trade,  79  and  72  respectively,  etc. 

The  smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  usual,  furnished  more  days  of 
work,  per  member,  than  the  metropolis. 

The  women’s  average  this  quarter  lags  way  behind  the  men’s. 
The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  the  fact  that  female  trade 
unionists  are  found  mainly  in  the  clothing  and  tobacco  trades, 
in  both  of  which  no  Sunday  work  is  reported.  And  there  is  con- 
siderable short  time  in  these  trades,  even  for  the  men.  In  1899, 
the  only  other  year  in  which  the  women  had  a higher  average  of 
days  worked  (71)  the  clothing  trades  were  phenomenally  busy. 

IV.  Quarterly  Earnings. 

From  the  fact  that  employment  was  so  good  in  the  present 
quarter,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  unusually  large  earnings.  The 
following  table  shows  that,  as  compared  with  last  year,  a much 
larger  percentage  of  men  earned  over  $175  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1901,  the  proportion  that  earned  less  than  that  amount  being 
correspondingly  smaller  than  in  1900,  thus: 
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TABLE  11. 

-Members  of  Labor  Organizations  Graded  According  to  the  Amount  of  Quarterly 
Earnings -Third  Quarter,  1901— Percentages. 

MEN.  • WOMEN. 

New  York  Interior  The  State.  New  York  Interior  The  State. 


DOLLARS. 

City. 

towns. 

1901. 

1900? 

City. 

towns. 

1901. 

1900? 

1-  24 

0.0  + 

0.8 

0-2 

0.2 

0.4 

1.4 

0.7 

1.2 

25-49  

0.3 

0 6 

0.4 

2.2 

2.4 

16.5 

6.4 

16.1 

50-74  

1.8 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

20.0 

23.6 

21.0 

23.3 

75-99  

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

7.1 

32.3 

28.7 

31.3 

16.0 

100-124  

6.6 

12.3 

8.7 

9 5 

22.5 

20.8 

22.0 

18.4 

125-149  

6.9 

15.3 

10.0 

12.7 

11.7 

6.6 

10.2 

10.3 

150  174  

...  12.2 

22.5 

16.1 

17.1 

2.2 

1.7 

2.1 

7.6 

175-199  

...  15.4 

18.1 

16.4 

15.7 

5.6 

0.6 

4.1 

2.6 

200-224  

...  11.6 

8.3 

10.4 

8.6 

0.1 

0.0  + 

0.1 

0.1 

225-249  

...  14.1 

6.6 

11.3 

9.2 

0.0  + 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0+ 

250-274  

...  10.5 

3.9 

8.1 

5.9 

0.0+ 

0.0 

0.0  + 

0.0+ 

275-299  

7.9 

2.3 

OO 

4.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0+ 

300+ 

8.8 

3.8 

7.0 

5.8 

2.8 

0.0+ 

2.0 

4.3 

Total 

..  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

But  when  the  comparison  is  carried  back  to  the  record  quarter 
in  1899,  it  is  much  less  favorable,  thus: 


TABLE  12. 

-Distribution  of  Each  100  Male  Members  of  Labor  Unions  According  to  Amount  Earned  in  the 

Third  Quarter  of— 


GRADES. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Less  than  $75 

....  2.5 

4.5 

2.3 

$75-$149 

34.0 

22.6 

$150-$225 

...  41.9 

47.1 

42.9 

Over  $225  

....  33.5 

14.4 

32.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  1899  the  percentage  of  men  whose  quarterly  earnings  were 
less  than  $150  was  24.6 ; in  1901  it  was  24.9.  And  in  the  latter 
year  only  32.2  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  made  over  $225, 
while  in  1899  the  proportion  was  33.5.'  In  other  words,  the  male 
trade  unionists  averaged  71  days’  work  and  $197  earnings  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1899;  67  days’  work  and  $182  earnings  in  1900; 
and  70  days’  work  and  $194  earningsi  in  1901.  The  direct  de- 
pendence of  earnings  upon  the  amount  of  employment  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  small  difference  between  1899 
and  1901  is  virtually  confined  to  the  building  trades,  thus: 
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TABLE  13. 

BUILDING  TRADES  ALL  OTHER  TRADES 
(GROUP  !.)  (GROUP  II-XII). 


third  quarter.  Days.  Earnings.  Days.  Earnings. 

1899 70  $219  35  72  $184  74 

1901 67  213  96  72  183  39 


The  difference  may  be  further  restricted  to  New  York  City? 
since  Table  10  shows  that  the  average  days1  of  employment  in  the 
building  trades  were  71  in  the  interior  towns  and  only  66  in 
New  York  City. 


TABLE  14. 

Average  Earnings  of  Unionists  During  Third  Quarter,  1900  and  1901. 

1900.  1901.  Increase  (-{-> 


Number 

trades.  employed. 

Men. 

I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. : 

Stone  working 4,589 

Cement  making 746 

Building  and  paving  trades..  57,987 

Building  and  street  labor 11,546 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles : 

Garments 13,623 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 1,488 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 1,925 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and 

laundry 1,087 

Textiles 1,498 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 

building : 

Iron  and  steel 19,367 

Metals  other  than  iron  and 

steel 2,453 

Engineers  and  firemen 6,998 

Shipbuilding 1,526 

IV.  Transportation  : 

Railroads 12,660 

Street  railways ...  3,493 

Coach  drivers,  etc 1,309 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 1,940 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen, 

etc  9.208 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  etc 14,924 

VI.  Tobacco  7,488 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  preparation 4,529 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral 

waters 3,895 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 5,585 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  8,276 

X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade..  4,476 

XI.  Public  Employment 7,053 

XII.  Miscellaneous: 

Glass  856 

Barbering 1,340 

Other  distinct  trades 1,038 

Mixed  employment 1,237 


Average  Number  Averag  decrease  (— > 
earnings,  employed,  earnings,  in  earnings. 


$?44  92 

6,219 

$222  39 

$22  53— 

93  02 

513 

103  57 

10  55+ 

188  12 

61,645 

227  24 

39  12+ 

160  48 

14,944 

159  46 

1 02— 

111  93 

23,716 

130  78 

18  85+ 

159  09 

1,741 

196  84 

37  75+ 

128  84 

1,998 

147  25 

18  41+ 

143  59 

1,492 

124  46 

19  13— 

107  22 

993 

124  49 

17  27-{- 

178  99 

20,848 

186  66 

7 67-f— 

185  11 

2,207 

203  73 

18  62+ 

228  70 

9,278 

226  38 

2 32— 

223  50 

1.766 

212  33 

11  17— 

215  12 

16,904 

207  28 

7 84— 

119  0L 

3,968 

153  95 

34  94+ 

140  77 

1,166 

147  89 

7 12+ 

156  20 

3,250 

140  18 

16  02- 

153  86 

7,372 

142  03 

11  83- 

224  90 

16,067 

226  70 

1 80+ 

133  14 

7,532 

137  51 

4 37+ 

125  84 

4,250 

172  28 

46  44  + 

189  62 

4,373 

200  23 

10  61+ 

320  12 

5,490 

337  14 

17  02+ 

179  74 

7,827 

186  97 

7 23+ 

143  86 

5,920 

160  01 

16  15+ 

201  60 

8,060 

211  84 

10  244- 

133  11 

546 

157  82 

24  71+ 

134  42 

1,725 

142  GO 

8 184- 

152  15 

1,885 

152  48 

33+ 

109  92 

1,525 

106  25 

3 67— 
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TABLE  U— (Concluded). 

Average  Earnings" of  Unionists  During  Third  Quarter,  1S00  and  1901. 

1900.  1901.  Increase  (-{-) 


Number 

trades.  employed. 

Women. 

IT.  Clothing  and  Textiles: 

Garments 3,568 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 75 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 157 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laun- 
dry   276 

Textiles 749 

IV.  Transportation; 

Railroads 6 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 706 

VI.  Tobacco 2,919 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 450 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade. . 386 

XL.  Public  Employment 2 


Average  Number  Average  decrease  (— )' 
^earnings,  employed,  earnings,  in  earnings. 


63  50 

8,094 

100  39 

36  89-f 

50  00 

195 

95  92 

45  924- 

62  53 

442 

77  12 

14  59+ 

88  65 

113 

56  54 

32  11  — 

92  40 

611 

95  84 

3 444- 

120  00 

3 

120  00  . 

91  05 

859 

95  06 

4 01-j- 

121  58 

2,397 

119  76 

1 82— 

468  17 

334 

431  83 

36  34— 

22 

42  16  . 

90  07 

497 

85  81 

4 26— 

162  50 

10 

141  25 

21  25— 

Table  14  contains  ciomparisonis  between  the  average  earnings  in 
the  principal  trades  for  the  third  quarter  of  1900  and  1901. 
Relatively  few  decreases  appear,  and  these  are  mainly  found  in 
smaller  branches  of  trade.  The  larger  organizations  in  building, 
clothing,  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  enjoyed  larger  earnings  as  a result  of 
the  more  constant  employment  already  noted  in  Table  10. 


STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 

Contrasted  with  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year  there  was, 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1901,  a decrease  of  242  in  the  number 
of  permits  issued  for  new  buildings,  yet  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
enterprises  exceeded,  to  the  extent  of  $2,821,017,  the  figures  for 
the  similar  three  months  of  1900. 

Between  the  first  of  July  and  the  end  of  September  last  the 
statistics  show  that,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was 
a falling  off  of  231  and  321,  respectively,  in  the  number  of  new 
buildings  commenced  and  completed.  This  apparent  decline  in 
operations  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  a major  portion  of  the 
buildings  under  construction  in  the  quarter  which  closed  with 
September,  1901,  were  more  massive  and  costlier  than  were  those 
that  were  built  in  the  third  quarter  of  1900. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  'NEW  AND  REMODELED 
BUILDINGS  FOR  WHICH  PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTIMATED 
COST,  AND  THE  NUMBER  COMMENCED  AND  COMPLETED,  DURING  JULY, 
AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1900  AND  1901. 


Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Numrer  of  Buildings. 

MONTHS. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

COMMENCED. 

COMPLETED. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

I.  New  Buildings : 

July  - 

460 

458 

$6,145,243 

$6,192,811 

515 

474 

601 

425 

August 

566 

421 

5,548,469 

8,266,940 

529 

444 

499 

444 

September 

542 

447 

5,206,192 

5,261,170 

608 

503 

507 

417 

Total 

1,568 

1,326 

$16,899,904 

$19,720,921 

1,652 

1,421 

1,607 

1,286 

11.  Alterations: 

July 

474 

509 

$1,545,611 

$1,071,633 

585 

550 

519 

442 

August 

471 

534 

710,942 

1,094,904 

506 

526 

474 

375 

September 

457 

412 

463,596 

509,102 

463 

479 

484 

451 

Total 

1,402 

1,455 

$2,720,149 

$2,675,639 

1,554 

1,555 

1,477 

1,268 

111.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and 
Alterations  : 

July  

934 

967 

$7,690,854 

$7,264,444 

1,100 

1,024 

1,120 

867 

August 

1,037 

955 

6,259,411 

9,361,844 

1,035 

970 

973 

819 

September 

999 

859 

5,669,788 

5,770,272 

1,071 

982 

991 

868 

Total 

2,970 

2,781 

$19,620,053 

$22,396,560 

3,206 

2,976 

3,084 

2,554 

f Dec.  1901]  Statistics  of  Building  Operations 
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This  year  there  were  fifty-three  moire  permits  taken  out  for 
alterations  than  there  were  in  July,  August  and  September,  1900, 
but  the  expense  of  remodeling  old  buildings  in  the  above  three 
months  of  1901  fell  $44,510  below  the  amount  expended  in  the 
like  period  of  last  year.  Both  years  are  credited  with  an;  equal 
number  of  buildings  commenced,  but  the  number  completed  in 
the  three  month®  ■considered'  in  1900  waist  209  in  excess  of  that 
recorded  in  1901. 


II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — The  building  statistics  of  Buffalo  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1901  indicated  a depression  that  began  in  May.  The 
following  statistics  for  the  third  quarter,  furnished  through  the 
eourteisy  of  Frank  T.  Reynold®,  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
show  that  the  slack  time®  were  only  temporary.  Improvement 
began  in  July  and  continued  through  the  quarter;  the  record  of 
September,  1901,  fair  exceeded  that  of  September,  1900,  and  almost 
reached  the  figures  of  1899,  thus: 

BUFFALO— JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 


NUMBER  OF  PERMITS.  ESTIMATED  COST. 


Hew  buildings: 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

July 

44 

42 

$294,347 

$70,250 

$147,022 

August 

51 

25 

358,028 

91,279 

238,803 

September 

34 

37 

187,154 

131,357 

310,425 

Total 

129 

104 

$839,529 

$292,886 

$696,250 

^Alterations  : 

July 

58 

29 

20 

$67,962 

$100,135 

$12,532 

August 

55 

19 

39,272 

32,220 

25,804 

September 

29 

28 

164,903 

60,600 

i 29,853 

• Total 

145 

113 

67 

$272,137 

$192,955 

$68,189 

Hew  and  remodeled  buildings : 

July 

73 

62 

$362,309 

$170,385 

$159,554 

August . . 

106 

44 

397,300 

123,499 

264,607 

September.  

81 

63 

65 

352,057 

191,957 

340,278 

Total 

242 

171 

$1,111,666 

$485,841 

$764,439 

Rochester. — The  third  quarter  of  1901  must  be  characterized  ay 
one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  building  industry  of  Rochester,  if 
all  the  operation®  were  begun  for  which  the  city  issued  permits. 
According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Fire  Marshal  John  A.  P. 
Walter  the  estimated  cost  of  building®  for  which  permits  were 
granted  in  July,  August  and  September  of  this  year  amounted 
to  $778,381,  as  compared  with  $575,498  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1900  and  $423,405  in  1899. 
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ROCHESTER— QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. 


New  buildings 

Buildings  remodeled. 

Total 


NUMBER  OP  PERMITS.  ESTIMATED  COST. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

115 

132 

119 

$387,675 

$511,543 

$725,381 

39 

60 

47 

35,730 

63,955 

53,000 

154 

192 

166 

$423,405 

$575,498 

$778,381 

Syracuse. — An  unusual  amount  of  building  activity  in  Syracuse 
was  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  permits1  granted;  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1901,  and  this  activity  continued  through  the  third 
quarter,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures  furnished  by  Fire 
Marshal  Erasmus  Pellenz.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
buildings  for  which  permits  were  granted  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
same  months  in  any  recent  year,  thus: 


SYRACUSE— JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 


NUMBER  OP  PERMITS. 


ESTIMATED  COST. 


4 

Additions 

Additions 

New 

and 

New 

and 

buildings,  alterations.  Total. 

buildings. 

alterations. 

Total. 

July 

35 

70 

$120,875 

$14,047 

$134,922 

August 

37 

63 

82,740 

18,351 

101,091 

September 

30 

29 

59 

167,975 

15.885 

183,860 

Total— July  to  September,  1901 . . 

91 

101 

192 

$371,590 

$48,283 

$419,873 

1900.. 

71 

118 

189 

215,290 

60,510 

275,800 

1899. 

86 

83 

169 

239,752 

46,058 

285,810 

1898.. 

. . . 130 

78 

208 

277,995 

34,837 

312,832- 

IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

As  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  the 
volume  of  immigration  during  July,  August  and  September,  1901, 
remained  almost  stationary,  the  difference  in  favor  of  this  year 
being  only  99.  The  totals  for  the  two  periods  were,  respectively, 
83,166  and  83,265. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Southern  Italians  continued  to  lead 
the  other  races,  17,803  of  the  former — more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  aggregate  arrivals — having  landed  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  present  year.  The  Hebrew  race  figured  second,  with  a total 
of  12,723,  or  15.3  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  Polish  contingent 
was  third,  numbering  7,802,  or  9.4  per  cent;  while  fourth  on  the 
list  were  the  Germans,  who  numbered  7,700,  or  9.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  races  whose  immigration  ranged  above  1,500  the  Croa- 
tians  and  Slovenians  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  increase 
over  the  third  quarter  of  1900 — 1,873  in  number  and  135.5  per 
cent;  while  the  number  and  percentage  of  gains  made  by  other 
elements  were: 

INCREASE. 


RACE. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Magyar 

711 

43.4 

Polish 

>2,269 

41.0 

Lithuanian 

477 

34.2 

Slovak 

1,150 

29  6 

Northern  Italian  — 

402 

12.9 

German 

651 

8.5 

Scandinavian 

89 

1.5 

The  greatest  proportion  of  decrease  was  experienced  by  the 
Hebrew  race,  whose  number  fell  off  7,238,  or  36.3  per  cent,  and 
the  English,  Irish  and  Southern  Italian  immigration  declined, 
respectively,  16.1,  6.1  and  2.9  per  cent. 

This  year  the  proportion  of  male  immigrants  who  came  here 
within  the  quarterly  period  included  in  the  compilation  was 
61.7  per  cent,  as  against  58  per  cent  in  1900;  and  the  percentages 
of  female  arrivals  were  38.3  and  42  respectively.  The  most 
noticeable  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  statistical 
record  for  the  quarter  which  ended  with  last  September  was 
among  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  of  whom  81.4  per  cent 
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were  males  and  18.6  per  cent  were  females.  The  smallest  dis- 
proportion is  credited  to  the  Scandinavians  and  Hebrews — for 
the  former,  51.3  per  cent  males  and  48.7  per  cent  females;  for  the 
latter,  51.3  per  cent  females  and  48.7  per  cent  males.  The 
females  also  predominated  in  the  Irish  immigration,  their  per- 
centage being  60.4,  to  39.6  per  cent  for  the  males. 

Regarding  the  ages  of  the  people  who  debarked  from  July  1 
to  September  30,  1901,  77.4  per  cent  of  them  were  from  14  to  45 
years,  6 per  cent  were  45  years  and  over,  and  16.6  per  cent  were 
children  under  14  years. 

In  gathering  the  data  relating  to  immigration  the  Govern- 
ment officials  carefully  note  the  number  of  newcomers  of  14 
years  of  age  and  over  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  the 
languages  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and  also  those 
who  can  read  but  cannot  write.  Within  the  quarter-year 
that  ended  with  last  September  there  were  69,497  arrivals  whose 
ages  were  14  years  and  over,  and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
of  that  number  18,725,  or  26.9  per  cent,  were  absoultely  illiterate, 
for  they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  There  were  also  383 
(.6  per  cent)  who  were  able  to  read,  but  they  could  not  write. 
The  worst  degree  of  illiteracy  was  found  among  the  Portuguese, 
of  whom  82.2  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write  their 
language,  while  only  1 per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  came 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  (Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden) 
were  discovered  fo  be  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  English-speaking  immigrants  was  likewise  very 
small — the  English  having  1.2,  the  Scotch  1.2,  and  the  Irish  2.2. 
A limited  amount  of  illiteracy  was  also  accorded  to  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian,  Finnish,  French,  and  German  races,  the 
respective  percentages  being  2.2,  2.6,  2.9  and  3.1.  Though  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  Southern  Italians  (the  exact  proportion  being 
55.3  per  cent)  were  pronounced  illiterate,  but  11.9  per  cent  of 
the  Northern  Italians  were  placed  in  that  class.  This  wide 
difference  in  the  mental  qualifications  of  these  people  from  the 
same  country  can  be  readily  explained.  Outside  of  Rome  there 
are  scarcely  any  free  schools  in  Italy.  Text  books  and  all  kinds 
of  school  supplies  are  heavily  taxed  to  meet  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a large  standing  army.  The  people  of  the  South — par- 
ticularly those  of  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  district — are  almost 
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constantly  in  an  impoverished  state,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  consequently  find  it  impossible  to  provide  their  children 
with  even  a rudimentary  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
centers  of  industry  are  in  the  North,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts;  they  are  thriftier  and  their 
economic  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  nether  section.  The  most  of  the  Northerners,  therefore, 
possess  enough  means  to  have  their  offspring  taught  the  primary 
branches  of  learning.  Hence  their  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  illiteracy. 

Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
illiterates,  14  years  of  age  and  over  among  those  races  whose 
immigration  was  above  300: 


COULD  NEITHER 

Immigrants  read  nor  write. 


RACE. 

14  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Armenian  

314 

55 

17.5 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

814 

18 

2.2 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. . . 

3,023 

939 

31.0 

Dutch  and  Flemish ... 

489 

39 

8.0 

English 

1,367 

17 

1.2 

Finnish 

976 

25 

2.6 

French  

749 

22 

2.9 

German 

6,477 

201 

3 1 

Greek 

543 

116 

21.4 

Hebrew 

8,652 

2,714 

31.4 

Irish 

4,161 

93 

2.2 

Italian  (North) 

3,125 

371 

11.9 

Italian  (South) 

14,722 

8,136 

55.3 

Lithuanian 

1,591 

7J2 

44.8 

Magyar 

2,071 

209 

10.1 

Polish .. 

6,712 

2,140 

31.9 

Portuguese 

741 

609 

82.2 

Ruthenian  (Russniak).. . 

1,015 

293 

28.9 

Scandinavian 

5,525 

58 

1.0 

Scotch 

327 

4 

1.2 

Slovak 

4,379 

1,181 

26.9 

Syrian 

812 

505 

62.2 
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While  the  proportion  of  immigrants  who  gave  New  York 
State  as  their  destination  in  the  July-September  quarter  of  1001 
was  lower  than  for  that  period  a year  ago,  it  was  nevertheless 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year. 
The  allotment  to  Pennsylvania  was  greater  this  year  in  the 
quarter  that  closed  with  September  than  it  was  in  the  previous 
year,  though  the  percentage  was  a trifle  below  that  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1901.  In  the  other  large  States  of  this  division  the 
changes  were  slight.  The  proportions  for  the  several  quarters 
under  consideration  were: 


THIRD  QUARTER. 

, •- v SECOND  QUARTER. 

1900.  1901.  1901 

Per  cent  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


New  York 

46.0 

39.7 

37.9 

Pennsylvania  

16.2 

20.6 

21.3 

Massachusetts  

6.6 

5.6 

7.3 

New  Jersey 

5.1 

5.8 

6.1 

Connecticut 

2.7 

3.0 

3.9 

IN  OTHER  DIVSIONS.— 

California  

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

Colorado 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Illinois 

5.3 

6.1 

6.4 

Michigan 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Minnesota  

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

Missouri 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Ohio 

2.6 

3.8 

2.9 

Texas 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

Wisconsin 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVOWED  DESTINATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  WHO  LANDED 
AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER 
30,  1901. 


Alabama.... 64 

Alaska 17 

Arizona.  45 

Arkansas  38 

California 1,432 

Colorado 630 

Connecticut 2,519 

Delaware  114 

District  of  Columbia 62 

Florida 75 

Georgia 55 

Hawaii 14 

Montana 237 

Nebraska 345 

Nevada 48 

New  Hampshire 91 

Ne w J er  sey 4, 859 

New  Mexico 14 

New  York 33,038 

North  Carolina... 15 

North  Dakota 273 

Ohio 3,138 

Oklahoma 12 

Oregon  ......  117 

Idaho  16 

Illinois 5,039 

Indiana  487 

Pennsylvania  17,152 

Rhode  Island 847 

Smith  Oa.rnlina  . ...  12 

Indian  Territory 53 

Iowa 651 

Kansas 258 

Kentucky 64 

Louisiana  181 

Maine.  .......... 109 

South  Dakota 382 

Tennessee 95 

Texas 276 

Utah 106 

Vermont HO 

Vir.cnnin. ......  60 

Maryland  262 

Massachusetts 4,634 

Michigan 1,700 

Minnesota 1,155 

Mississippi 9 

Washington 300 

West  Viiginia 298 

Wisconsin 1,022 

Wyoming 130 

Missouri  603 

Total 83,265 
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48,252 

Male. 

P 

Quarter  Ended  September  30,  1900. 

34,914 

557 

671 

2,367 

477 

7 

23 

237 

3,348 

98 

1,476 

32 

261 

81 

6 

686 

572 

512 

3,338 

38 

9,271 

2,895 

914 

5,823 

161 

420 

17 

37 

233 

1 

Female. 

g 

1 

• s&slsSliSssgi 

Total. 

14,149 

i i si  §sSeSss..S33s 

Wisi&ii 

75 

172 

15 

120 

18 

141 

Under 
14  years. 

Q 

* 

03,366 

i „SBis5siia8iliLiIiiii'iii-isisis» 

14  to  45. 

5,651 

23 

73 

4 

51 

2 

i 54 

45  and 
over. 

51,408 

si  s.sJsSSsIslIIJltisISsLliiiSI. 

Male. 

P 

Quarter  Ended  September  30, 1901. 

31,857 

1 i si  i 

563 

502 

356 

3,214 

37 

6,523 

2,635 

918 

5,069 

2 

63 

460 

26 

604 

28 

1 ^ 

Female. 

? 

1 * 
1 

J s iSi  2 il  i li  =,  iISS  i i iSS  M § .. 

Total. 

! co 
5o 

oo*  o • Si  S7jto«yitn73©l3© 

213 

138 

150 

1,223 

55 

4,071 

204 

396 

3,081 

isisis- 

Under 
14  years. 

I 

64,472 

si  1 « 1 si  lS  i g i llll  Jillf  if  1 1 1L  £ ll  i § 1 «. 

>£- 

O 

P 

F 1 

j l| 

g~gwigigwSS§g$ 

161 
46  1 
84 
615 
19 
777 
190 
183 
1,566 

i 

13 

87 

4 

119  1 
12  j 

45  and 
over. 

§| 

1 1 ool  ' 7 «§•  c«ol  1 1 7j  .t.  © 

12 

1 

1 

12 

3 

37 

19 

6 

36 

CO*  CO  h-i  • 

Can  read 
but  cannot 
write. 

ILLITERATES — 

14  YEARS  OLD  AND 
OVER. 

Is 

J .-SsLsSsslISS 

17 

25 

22 

201 

116 

2,714 

93 

371 

8,136 

SS?§D?£t5w 

Can 
neither 
read  nor 
write. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BY  RACES,  SEXES  AND  AGES,  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  QUARTERS  ENDED 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1900  AND  1901,  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  ILLITERATES  REPORTED  FOR  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1901. 


FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent  for  Quarter  Ending  September  30,  1901. 

The  quarter  ending  September  30th  practically  brings  the  out- 
of-town  orders  to  a close  for  the  present  year.  During  the  sum- 
mer quarter,  including  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  work  shows  a marked  improvement  all  along  the  line- 
contrasted  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1900. 

During  the  quarter  there  were  1,520  applicants  for  work,  an 
increase  of  321  over  1900;  1,027  applicants  for  help,  being  204 
more  than  in  1900;  890  situations  secured,  an  increase  of  154 
over  1900.  During  the  same  period  there  were  135  applications 
for  help  which  the  bureau  was  unable  to  fill,  the  greater  number 
of  which  were  for  general  houseworkers.  At  no  time  during 
the  existence  of  the  bureau  did  we  have  enough  such  girls  to  fill 
all  orders. 

The  banner  week  of  the  quarter  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  situations  secured  was  the  last  week  of  August,  during  which 
time  we  were  able  to  place  ninety-five  persons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  quarter  890  people  were 
enabled  to  find  employment  and  thus  fill  their  natural  place  in 
society  as  producers  and  consumers,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
large  number  of  employers  were  supplied  with  competent  and 
trustworthy  help.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  people  are 
out  of  employment  not  because  there  is  no  employment  to  be 
had  but  because  the  unemployed  do  not  know  where  they  can 
get  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  employers  are  at  a dis- 
advantage, not  knowing  where  to  find  employees.  The  free 
employment  bureau  does  away  with  such  disadvantages  and 
brings  the  employer  and  employee  together  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each.  Time  and  time  again  have  we  heard 
employers  say,  “ Why,  I never  knew  of  this  place  until  a friend 
of  mine  told  me.”  And  again,  “ Is  it  possible  that  you  investi- 
gate references,  that  you  know  something  of  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  people  here?”  And  when  told  that  such  is  the 
case  they  realize  the  value  and  utility  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  bureau. 
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The  change  of  the  bureau’s  location  from  No.  30  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street  to  No.  107  East  Thirty-first  street  will  show  good 
results.  The  bureau  is  now  more  centrally  located,  and  the 
neighborhood  is  more  desirable  in  every  way. 

In  reviewing  the  work  for  the  quarter  we  are  able  to  say  that 
but  few  complaints  came  from  either  employers  or  employees. 
The  general  satisfaction  the  work  has  given  is  evident  from  the 
reports  of  our  patrons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1901: 

Applicants  Applicants  Situations 
for  work.  for  help.  secured. 

Quarter  ending  September  30 1,520  1,027  890 

\ JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Switchmen’s  Strike  on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

On  November  19th  all  the  yardmen  employed  at  switching 
work  in  the  New  York  City  yards  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  to  the  number  of  about  300, 
went  on  strike,  the  result  being  a nearly  complete  tie-up  of  freight 
traffic  in  New  York  and  a sympathetic  strike  of  yardmen  in  New 
Haven.  A majority  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  a smaller  number  belonging  to  the 
Switchmen’s  Union  and  a considerable  number  were  non-union 
men.  The  strike  was  entirely  local  in  origin  without  authoriza- 
tion from  either  of  the  above  mentioned  national  organizations, 
and  was  conducted  for  the  men  by  a local  committee  represent- 
ing both  unionists  and  non-unionists. 

The  demands  of  the  strikers,  presented  to  the  company  after 
the  strike  was  declared,  called  for  the  discharge  of  three  officials, 
the  terminal  superintendent,  who  was  alleged  to  be  “ unfit  to  hold 
his  present  position,”  the  chief  detective  of  the  road  for  “ harass- 
ing us  with  a band  of  brigands,”  and  a newly  appointed  assistant 
yardmaster  because,  as  alleged,  the  seniority  rule  had  not  been 
observed  in  his  appointment.  In  response  to  the  above,  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph,  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division 
replied  by  wire,  requesting  the  men  to>  resume  work  and  prom- 
ising to  confer  with  them  in  person  and  to  investigate  all 
grievances.  The  same  request  and  promise  was  later  repeated  to 
the  strikers’  committee,  but  a meeting  of  the  strikers  decided  to 
refuse  to  return  to  work  until  their  demands  were  granted. 

Several  subsequent  conferences  between  the  committee  and  the 
New  York  superintendent  as  well  as  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  road  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  The  final  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  Grand 
Master  and  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  John  Lundri- 
gan  and  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Bernard  Stark.  On 
November  22d  the  trainmen,  after  notifying  the  other  strikers, 
acting  through  the  local  lodge  of  that  order,  appointed  a com- 
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mittee  to  meet  the  general  superintendent  of  the  road.  This 
committee,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Lundrigan  and  Stark,  car- 
ried to  the  superintendent  a proposition  that  the  men  return  to 
work  and  then  present  their  grievances  in  due  form  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  company.  The  first  conference  resulted  in.  no 
agreement,  but  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  parties  finally 
resulted  in  the  substantial  acceptance  by  the  company  of  the 
above  proposal.  The  local  lodge  of  trainmen,  after  a stormy  ses- 
sion, finally  voted  to  adopt  the  proposal,  which  was  to  apply  to 
all  the  strikers,  in  New  Haven  as  well  as  New  York,  and  whether 
members  of  the  trainmen’s  organization  or  not,  though  the  settle- 
ment was  brought  about  through  that  order. 

Electrical  Workers— Rochester. 

The  members  of  Electrical  Workers’  Union  No.  46  of  Rochester., 
forty  in  number,  struck  on  October  1st  for  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  same  demand 
had  been  made  several  months  earlier  but  allowed  to  rest  until 
a short  time  before  the  strike,  when  it  was  renewed. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  Lundrigan  visited  Rochester 
twice  in  an  endeavor  to  arrange  conferences  of  the  parties,  but 
without  success.  The  strikers  expressed1  willingness  to  confer, 
but  the  employers,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  a contractors’' 
association,  declined  to  meet  the  men,  claiming  that  the  men  had 
not  given  sufficient  notice  of  the  strike.  A settlement  was  finally 
reached  at  a conference  arranged  by  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  increase  in 
wages  being  conceded  to  the  men. 

Machinery  Makers — Silver  Creek. 

A strike  of  twenty-two  molders  in  the  shops  of  the  Huntly,  the 
Invincible,  and  the  S.  Howes  manufacturing  companies  of  Silver 
Greek,  makers  of  grain  cleaning  machinery,  was  declared  on 
October  18th  to  secure  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  a day  in 
wages.  At  about  the  same  time  a joint  request  was  made  by 
all  the  trades  in  the  shops  which  had  become  organized  for  recog- 
nition of  the  unions.  This  latter  request  led  the  three  firms  to 
close  down  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  thereby  locking  out  about 
225  employees.  Several  days  later,  however,  the  shops  were 
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opened,  but  the  employees  were  informed  that  no  one  could 
return  to  work  except  as  an  individual  upon  formal  application. 
About  ninety  non-union  men  at  once  went  to  work,  the  unionists, 
however,  refusing  to  return. 

Efforts  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute were  unavailing,  as  the  firm  refused  to  recognize1  any 
organization,  though  willing  to  take  back  practically  all  the  men 
individually.  The  controversy  continued  until  November  9th, 
when  the  employees  returned  to  work  upon  the  same  basis  as 
before  the  suspension  of  work. 

Lead  Workers— Niagara  Falls. 

All  the  employees  of  the  Electric  Lead  Reduction  Company  of 
Niagara  Falls,  eighteen  in  number,  struck  on  October  2d,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  receive  the  shop  committee  of 
their  union  and  on  account  of  the  employment  of  non-unionists, 
which,  it  was  claimed,  violated  the  firm’s  agreement  with  the 
union.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  arranged  a conference 
of  the  parties,  only  to  find  that  the  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany would  not  take  back  any  of  the  strikers  and  that  the  presi- 
dent supported  him  in  such  refusal.  No  settlement  could  be 
effected,  therefore,  and  the  strikers’  places  were  gradually  filled 
by  other  men. 

Brewery  Employees — Buffalo. 

On  September  29th  the  employees  of  the  Excelsior  Brewing 
Company  of  Buffalo  refused  to  work  longer  with  the  firm’s  brew- 
master  and  struck.  A day  or  two  later  they  returned  to  work, 
but  on  October  3d  stopped  work  again,  virtually  closing  down 
the  plant.  The  men  claimed  there  was  no  strike,  but  that  they 
simply  refused  to  work  with  the  brewmaster,  while  the  company 
maintained  that  the  employees’  union  was  violating  its  agree- 
ment in  failing  to  supply  men  to  run  the  plant  so  long  as  the 
company  was  fulfilling  the  agreement  as  they  claimed  they  were 
doing.  Conferences  arranged  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundri- 
gan failed  to  adjust  the  differences  and  the  men  finally  returned 
to  work  on  November  12th  under  the  former  conditions. 
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Cigar  Makers’  Strike — Albany. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  cigar  makers,  employed  by  the  firm 
of  Van  Slyke  & Horton,  of  Albany,  struck  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  firm  to  discharge  the  foreman  at  their  request.  The  strikers 
also  demanded  an  increase  in  wages  of  $1,010'  per  thousand  on 
one  brand  of  cigars,  which  was  also  refused.  At  no  time  would 
the  firm  even  consider  the  discharge  of  the  foreman,  who  had  been 
in  their  employ  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  strike  continued 
until  November  30th,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of 
a representative  of  the  Cigar  Makers’  International  Union,  with 
which  the  strikers  were  affiliated,  and  the  men  returned  to  work 
under  the  old  conditions. 


INCREASED  WAGES  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOOK 
AND  JOB  COMPOS  IT ORS. 

An  agreement  recently  entered  into  between  the  New  York 
Typothetse,  composed  of  the  leading  employing  printers  in  that 
city,  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  will  result  not  only  in  an 
increase  of  wages  for  book  and  job  compositors,  at  the  beginning 
of  1902,  but  will  insure  peace  in  that  important  branch  of  the 
printing  industry  of  the  metropolis  for  a period  of  three  years. 
In  November  the  workmen’s  organization,  through  its  President, 
Marsden  G.  Scott,  and  its  Secretary-Treasurer,  Jerome  F.  Healy, 
submitted  the  following  to  the  employers : 

“ For  many  years  the  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6 employed 
in  the  book  and  job  branch  of  the  printing  trade  have  received  but  $3 
per  day  of  nine  hours  for  their  services.  Regardless  of  the  general 
wave  of  prosperity  which  has  been  felt  in  all  lines  of  business,  the  book 
and  job  printer  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  despite  the  fact  that  his  income  has  remained  at  a 
figure  ridiculously  low  when  compared  with  the  wages  received  in  other 
skilled  trades. 

“ In  order  that  the  book  and  job  printers  of  this  city  may  provide  the 
necessary  comforts  for  their  families,  more  properly  educate  their  children, 
and  be  of  greater  service  to  their  fellowmen,  the  members  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6 have  instructed  their  officers  to  present  to  the 
employing  printers  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  following  proposed 
changes  in  their  scale  of  prices: 

“ First — An  increase  in  the  price  of  piec'e  composition  of  five  cents  per  1,000  ems. 

“ Second — An  increase  of  two  dollars  per  week  in  the  wages  of  book  and  job  com- 
positors, making  the  rate  $20  per  week  instead  of  $18  as  at  present. 

“ Third— An  increase  of  two  dollars  per  week  in  the  wages  of  machine  operators  in 
book  and  job  offices,  making  the  rate  $22  per  week  instead  of  $20  as  at  present. 

“ Fourth — Eight  hours  to  constitute  a day’s  work  on  all  state,  county  and  municipal 
printing,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ‘$20  per  week  for  hand  compositors  and  $22  pei 
week  for  machine  operators. 

“ An  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  piece  compositors  will,  we 
believe,  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  most  employers.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  these  men  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life. 

“ The  increase  asked  for  in  the  time  scale  is  less  than  four  cents  per 
hour  and  the  increase  for  machine  operators  is  the  same. 

“ The  request  for  eight  hours  on  state,  county  and  municipal  printing 
is  in  conformity  with  the  present  New  York  State  labor  law. 
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“ With  the  sincere  desire  of  bringing  about  the  proposed  changes  in 
our  scale  without  inconvenience  to  our  employers,  representatives  of  this 
organization  will  call  upon  you  to  receive  such  suggestions  as  you  may  be 
pleased  to  offer.” 

A number  of  concerns  not  connected  with  the  master  printers' 
association  immediately  conceded  the  demands,  but  the  Tvpoth- 
etrn  demurred,  and  a Joint  Conference  Committee,  composed 
of  William  Green,  Joseph  J.  Little,  Charles  T.  Root,  Isaac  A. 
Blanchard,  Oscar  W.  Brady,  J.  Bowyer  Yaux  and  Richard  R. 
Ridge,  representing  the  Typothetae,  and  Marsden  G.  Scott,  John 
H.  Maxwell,  George  W.  Jackson,  Patrick  H.  McCormick,  A.  W. 
Collier  and  W.  M.  Morrison,  the  representatives  of  the  typo- 
graphical union,  met  on  December  9th  and  decided  upon  terms 
which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  both  bodies.  The  agreement 
is  to  take  effect  on  January  6, 1902,  and  will  remain  in  force  until 
January  1,  1905.  The  piece  scale  will  be  raised  from  40  cents 
and  43  cents  per  1,000  ems  to  42  cents  and  45  cents.  Time  work 
for  hand  compositors  is  to  be  at  least  $19  per  week,  while  type- 
setting machine  operators  are  to  receive  not  less  than  $21 
weekly — an  increase  of  $1  for  each  class,  who  will  be  paid  a fur- 
ther advance  of  50  cents  per  week  on  and  after  October  1,  1902. 
It  was  verbally  agreed  that  compositors  engaged  on  public  work 
shall  be  employed  eight  hours  daily  and  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  that  provided  for  a nine-hour  day. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  organizations  are  to  convene 
at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  detailed  trade 
regulations.  All  disputed  points  in  relation  to  shop  rules  are  to 
be  adjudicated  hereafter  by  a permanent  Conference  Committee. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  agreement: 

“ New  York,  December  9,  1901. 

“ The  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Typothetm  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6 hereby  agree  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
scale  of  prices  and  shop  rules: 

“ First — An  increase  of  two  cents  per  1,000  ems  on  the  piece  scale,  to 
take  effect  January  6,  1902. 

“ Second — An  increase  of  $1  per  week  on  the  scale  for  time  hands, 
making  the  minimum  $19,  and  an  increase  of  $1  per  week  for  machine 
operators,  making  the  minimum  $21,  to  take  effect  January  6,  1902;  a 
further  increase  of  50  cents  per  week  for  the  minimum  of  both  time  hands 
and  machine  operators,  to  take  effect  October  1,  1902. 
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“ The  conference  on  shop  rules  to  continue  until  the  first  of  March,. 
1902;  all  points  then  in  dispute  to  be  referred  to  a mutually  chosen  arbi- 
trator, excepting  such  points  as  conflict  with  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  laws,  which  shall  be  referred  to  the  international  bodies 
for  arbitration;  such  points  as  are  agreed  on  by  March  1st  to  go  into 
effect  April  1,  1902. 

“A  permanent  Conference  Committee  shall  be  appointed  to  settle  all 
disputes  as  to  the  construction  of  shop  rules. 

“ This  scale  to  continue  until  January  1,  1905. 

“ (Signed  by) 

“JOSEPH  J.  LITTLE, 

“ President  of  the  Typothetce  of  the  City  of  New  York . 

“ WILLIAM  GREEN, 

“ Chairman  Executive  Committee  Typothetce  of  New  York . 

“ MARSDEN  G.  SCOTT, 

“ President  Typographical  Union  No.  6 . 

“ WILLIAM  LYCETT, 

“ Vice-President  Typographical  Union  No.  6 P 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES* 


From  various  American  and  foreign  publications  of  recent  date, 
the  following  table  of  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries  of  the  world  has  been  compiled: 


Great  Britain 

..  End  of  1900 

Membership. 

1,905,116 

United  States  and  Canada. 

..  1900 

Germany 

..  End  of  1900 

995,435 

France 

..  End  of  1900 

588,832 

Austria 

..  End  of  1899 

157,773 

Denmark 

..  Jan.  1,  1900 

96,359 

Hungary  

..  1899 

64,000 

Sweden  

..  Jan.  1,  1899 

58,340 

Switzerland  _ 

. . 1899  

49,034 

Spain  

..  Oct.,  1901 

31,558 

The  distribution  of  trade  unions  among  the  various  industries 
will  be  shown,  for  the  principal  countries,  in  the  following  series 
of  paragraphs;  the  figures  for  Denmark  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  (March  1901,  p.  34). 


American  Labor  Organizations. 

The  numerical  strength  of  organized  labor  is  not  as  definitely 
known  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  where  official  figures  are  published  by  government 
bureaus;  but  the  following  figures  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
approximating  their  aggregate  strength  at  the  beginning  of  1S01: 


Members. 


I.  American  Federation  of  Labor 1,200,000 

1L  Railway  Brotherhoods  (5) . 147,000 

III.  Other  national  unions 136,000 

IV.  Knights  of  Labor  and  unenumerated  associations *120,000 


Total 1,603,000 


Most  of  these  figures  are  derived  from  the  latest  report  of  the 
Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  but  use  has  also  been  made  of 
the  estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission 
as  of  July  1,  1901.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Group  III, 
the  national  or  international  unions,  other  than  the  railway 


* Estimated. 
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brotherhoods,  that  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion. Of  these  the  letter  carriers:  are  generally  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  detailed  figures  follow: 

Name  of  Organization. 

I.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR:  Membership. 

Bakers  and  Confectioners’  International  Union,  Journeymen 9,000 

Barbers’  International  Union,  Journeymen 6,900 

Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of 10,000 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Brotherhood  of 5,400 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of 4,000 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union 13,500 

Brewery  Workers,  International  Union  of  United 22,500 

Brickmakers’  National  Alliance 3,000 

Broom  Makers’  Union,  International 1,000 

Building  Laborers’ International  Protective  Union 10,000 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 70,000 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of 3,000 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers’  International  Union 2,000 

Chainmakers’  National  Union  ot  the  United  States  of  America 400 

Cigarmakers’  Internatoinal  Union  of  America 35,000 

Clerks’  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 30,000 

Coopers’  International  Union  of  North  America 4,500 

Coremakers’  International  Union 4,000 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  National  Brotherhood  of 8,000 

Engineers,  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal-hoisting 950 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam 7,500 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of  (machinists,  etc.) 2,500 

Federal  Labor  (local)  Unions 235,000 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 2,600 

Garment  Workers  of  America,  United 22,000 

Garment  Workers’  Union,  International  Ladies’ 2,000 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 4,000 

Glass  Cutters’  League  of  America,  Window 900 

Glass  Flatteners’  Association  of  North  America,  Window 500 

Glass  Workers’  Union,  American  Flint 9,000 

Glass  Workers’ National  Union 500 

Granite  Cutters’  National  Union 12,000 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 7,500 

Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union  of 4,600 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders’ 

International  League  of  America 10,100 

Iron  Molders’  Union  of  North  America 40,000 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 8,500 

Jewelry  Workers’  Union  of  America,  International - 1,200 

Lace  Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated 1,000 

Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 1,000 

Laundry  Workers,  International  Union  of 5,000 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of 3,700 

Longshoremen  s Association,  International 20,000 

Machinists,  International  Association  of 45,000 

Meat  Cutters  and  Batcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalgamated 8,320 

Metal  Mechanics,  International  Association  of  Allied 2,200 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Workers’  Union  of  North  America.  19,000 

Metal  Workers’ International  Union,  United 1,500 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United  (coal) 275,000 

Mine  Workers,  Progressive  Union  of  Northern  Mineral  (iron) 4,500 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of 6,500 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of 500 
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Name  of  organization. 

I.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  Membership. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Brotherhood  of 32,000 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 1,000 

Pattern  Makers’  League  of  North  America 2,400 

Plate  Printers’  Union  of  the  United  States,  National  Steel  and  Copper 1,000 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers,  United 

Association  of 15,000 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 2,500 

Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  International 10,000 

Railway  Clerks  of  America,  Order  of - 9,000 

Railroad  Telegraphers,  Order  of 15,000 

Railway  Trackmen,  Brotherhood  of 4,500 

Seamen’s  Union,  International 9,515 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  International  Association,  Amalgamated 3,500 

Spinners’ Association,  Cotton  Mule 2,850 

Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance  of 3,800 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers,  National  Association  of 2,000 

Stove  Mounters’ International  Union 1,400 

Street  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated 4,500 

Table  Knife  Grinders’  National  Union 600 

Tailors’  Union  of  America,  Journeymen 9,000 

Team  Drivers’  International  Union..... 5,000 

Textile  Workers  of  America,  International  Union  of 4,000 

Tile  Layers’  Union,  International  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 800 

Tinplate  Workers’  International  Protective  Union  of  America 2,500 

Tobacco  Workers’  International  Union 7,000 

Trunk  and  Bag  Workers’  International  Union 320 

Typographical  Union,  International 32,900 

Upholsterers’  International  Union  of  North  America 1,800 

Watch  Case  Engravers,  International  Association  of 500 

Web  Weavers,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Elastic  355 

Wire  Weavers’  Protective  Association,  American 235 

Wood  Carvers’  Association  of  North  America,  International 2,000 

Wood  Workers’  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 17,500 

Total — American  Federation  of  Labor 1,211,245 

II.  RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS: 

Conductors,  Order  of  Railway 25,280 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 35,000 

Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 36,600 

Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of 45,000 

Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America *5,000 


Total— Railway  Brotherhooods 146,880 

III.  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS: 

Box  Makers 5,500 

Bricklayers  aDd  Masons’ International  Union 39,000 

Custom  Clothing  Makers 3,800 

Engineers’  Beneficial  Association,  Marine 6,000 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of 15,000 

Lithographer’s  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association 2,100 

Miners,  Western  Federation  of  (gold,  silver,  copper) 40,000 

Piano  Maker’s  International  Union 7,700 

Plasterers,  International  Association  of  Operative 7,000 

Stone  Cutters’  Association  of  North  America,  Journeymen 10,000 

Total— Other  Organizations 136,100 


Estimated. 
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Trade  Unions  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  British  Labor  Department 
on  trade  unions  shows  that  “ during  the  year  1900  the  member- 
ship of  all  trade  unions'  rose  from  1,800,869  to  1,905,116,  an 
increase  of  104,247,  or  5.8  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  During 
the  period  1896-99  there  were  percentage  increases  of  6.2,  8.0, 
2.2,  and  9.2,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  somewhat  lower  in 
1900  than  in  1896,  1897  and  1899,  but  much  quicker  than  in  1898. 
Going  farther  back,  it  is  found  that  there  were  decreases  of  2.0 
per  cent  in  1895,  2.9  in  1894,  and  1.5  in  1893.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  membership  of  trade  unions  increased  mere  in  1900 
than  in  any  average  year  of  the  period  1892-99.  The  increase  in 
1900  was  mainly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  coal  mining  unions, 
the  membership  of  which  rose  from  409,209  to  482,743,  an  increase 
of  73,534  or  18  per  cent.  This  represents  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  increase  in  the  membership  of  all  trade  unions  at  the 
end  of  1900,  thus: 

Number  of  unions  Number  of  members  Increase  (+)  or  decrease 
at  end  of — at  end  of — ( — ) in  membership. 


TRADES. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Building: 

Laborers 

62 

60 

40,056 

39,138 

918 

— 2.3 

Others 

76 

71 

210,581 

214,684 

+ 

4,103 

+ 1.9 

Mining  and  quarrying: 

Mining 

55 

54 

420,221 

494,929 

+ 

74,708 

+17.8 

Quarrying 

7 

5 

5,186 

6,361 

+ 

1,175 

+22.7 

Metal,  engineering  and  ship- 

building 

281 

280 

331,711 

338,075 

+ 

6,364 

+ 1.9 

Textile . 

244 

237 

220,605 

220,685 

+ 

80 

+ 0.0 

Clothing: 

Boot  and  shoe 

17 

19 

34,018 

35,212 

+ 

1,194 

+ 3.5 

Other 

30 

29 

33,206 

32,212 

— 

994 

— 3.0 

Transport: 

Railway  servants 

6 

6 

74,182 

78,566 

+ 

4,384 

+ 5.9 

Other 

63 

60 

89,365 

92,653 

+ 

3,288 

+ 3.7 

Printing,  etc 

55 

54 

56,452 

57,256 

+ 

804 

+ 1.4 

Wood  working,  etc 

126 

123 

39,597 

39,704 

+ 

107 

+ o.a 

Chemical,  etc 

45 

44 

17,527 

20,120 

+ 

2,593 

+14.8 

Pood  and  tobacco.. 

29 

26 

17,267 

17,218 

— 

49 

— 0.3 

Enginemen 

33 

32 

16,963 

19,688 

+ 

2,725 

+16.1 

Genet  al  labor 

20 

19 

110,669 

113,209 

+ 

2,540 

+ 2.3 

Employees  of  public  authori- 
ties: 

Government 

22 

20 

34,671 

35,192 

+ 

521 

+ 1.5 

Local 

11 

11 

6,642 

3,667 

— 

2,975 

—44.8 

Other  uuions 

120 

122 

41,950 

46,547 

+ 

4,597 

+11.0 

Total 

1,302 

1,272 

1,800,869 

1,905,116 

+104,247 

+ 5.8 

“Among  the  1,905,116  members  of  trade  unions  are  included 
122,047  women  and  girls  or  about  6^  per  cent  of  the  total.  Such 
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members  are  only  found  in  138  of  the  1,272  unions,  and  they  are 
confined  mainly  to  those  industries  in  which  the  employment  of 
women  has  attained  to  very  large  proportions.  Thus,  the  cotton 
industry  alone  includes  95,975,  or  nearly  79  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  all  female  trade  unionists. 


“ The  income  of  100  principal  unions  in  1900  was  £1,975,000,  or 
about  £100,000  more  than  1899.  The  expenditures  show  a still 
greater  increase,  namely,  from  £1,281,000  to  £1,491,000.  This 
increase  in  expenditure  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  in  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  societies  which  now  stand 
at  £3,767,000  oir  about  half  a million  more  than  at  the  end  of  1899. 

“ The  expenditure  of  trade  unions  divides  itself  into  two  main 
groups,  namely,  dispute  pay  and  friendly  benefits.  During  the 
nine  yearns  1892-1900  £13,500,000  have  been  spent  in  all  by  the 
100  principal  unions.  Of  this  amount  over  £8,000,000,  or  60.3 
per  cent,  lias  been  spent  on  ‘ friendly  benefits/  such  as  payments 
to  unemployed,  sick  or  superannuated  members,  funeral  expenses, 
etc.  About  £2,750,000,  or  20.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  has  been 
spent  on  dispute  pay,  and  the  remaining  19.5  per  cent  in 
working  expenses.” 

Trade  Unions  in  France. 


At  the  end  of  1900  the  number  of  trade  unions  in  France  was 


3,287  as  compared  with  2,685  in  1899,  and  their  aggregate 
membership  588,832,  which  was  a gain  of  nearly  100,000  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  corresponding  total  at  the  end  of  1899 
having  been  492,647.  The  distribution  by  industries  and  trades 
was  as  follows: 


Unions. 

T ran  sport  ai  ion  and  warehousing; 434 

Mining  and  quarrying.. 87 

Metal  trade 452 

Textile  trade 249 

Building  trade 634 

Chemical  trade 94 

Food  preparation 208 

Leather  and  furs  (including  boots,  shoes  and  gloves) 189 

Wood  working  and  furniture 300 

Printing,  paper,  etc 220 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  etc 124 

Clothing  and  laundry  trade 197 

Stone,  pottery,  glass  trade 99 


Membership. 

152,041 

94,952 

94,022 

54,828 

50,640 

23,564 

21,820 

19,298 

18,467 

17,040 

15,312 

14,131 

12,717 


Total— 1900 3,287  588,832 

Total— 1899  2,685  492,647 


The  number  of  female  members  at  the  end  of  1900  was 
32,065. 
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Labor  Organizations  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  numerical  strength  of  labor  organizations  in  Austria  in 
1809  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  figures  respecting  trade 
unions  and  trade  clubs  or  educational  associations  which  possess 
trade  union  functions  to  a certain  extent: 


Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Clubs  in  Austria,  1899. 

Number 
of  unions 


or  clubs 
making 
returns. 

Number 
of  branches. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

group  of  trades. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

I.  Trade  Unions. 

Building  trades 

16 

118 

7,686 

104  7,790 

Mining  

19 

156 

13,?96 

187  13,583 

Metal  trades 

18 

206 

18,269 

105  18,374 

Textile  trades 

26 

120 

7,520 

1,950  9,470 

Clothing  trades 

54 

104 

8,650 

433  9,083 

Transport  and  communication.. 

4 

163 

16,665 

Printing,  etc 

17 

65 

11,603 

1,147  12,750 

Wood  working 

39 

97 

7,102 

36  7,138 

Chemical  trades 

5 

12 

1,361 

94  1,455 

Glass,  pottery,  etc.,  trades 

7 

146 

8,739 

949  9,688 

Food  and  tobacco  trades 

19 

36 

2,973 

310  3,283 

Leather  trades 

4 

43 

3,596 

76  3,672 

Fancy  goods  manufacture 

12 

8 

3,117 

52  3,169 

Clerks,  etc 

10 

5 

1,385 

58  1,443 

Other  trades 

21 

5 

1,716 

55  1,771 

General  unions  (mixed) 

120 

78 

8,332 

838  9,170 

II.  Trade  clubs  

492 

17 

26,457 

2,812  29,269 

Total 

883 

1,379 

148,567 

9,206  157,773 

The  following  table  of  Hungarian  labor  unions  does  not  include 
organizations  of  agricultural  laborers,  which  it  is  estimated 
would  bring  the  total  membership  up  to  60,090: 


Number  of 
unions  making 


group  of  trades.  returns.  Membership. 

Building  trades 21  4,951 

Mining  and  smelting 1 660 

Iron  manufacture  and  metal  trades 22  3,836 

Textile  trades 4 426 

Clothing  trades 33  5,174 

Printing  and  allied  trades 4 2,607 

Woodworking  trades 22  3.923 

Pottery  trades 4 528 

Food  preparation  trades 9 852 

Leather  trades 2 362 

General  unions  (not  confined  to  one  trade) 4 284 

Total 126  23,603 

Grand  total,  including  agricultural  laborers 60,000 
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Trade  Unionism  in  Germany. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  growth  of  labor  organizations  in  Ger- 
many has  been  at  an  extraordinarily  swift  pace.  In  1900  the 
aggregate  membership  of  the  various  organizations  increased 
from  864,350  to  995,435,  which  was  a gain  of  131,085,  or  15.2  per 
cent.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  labor  unions 
belonged  to  the  Social  Democratic  Geiccrkscha ften,  as  appears  in 
the  following  table.* 


TABLE  1.  1899.  1900. 

National  trade  unions  (Social  Democratic) 580,473  680,427 

Local  organizations  (Social  Democratic) 15,946  9,860 

Hirsch-Duncker  trade  unions  (Gewerkvereine) 86,777  91,661 

Christian  trade  unions 112,160  159,770 

Independent  labor  unions 68,994  53,717 


864,350  995,435 


While  the  Christian  unions  enjoyed  a larger  percentage  of 
increase  than  the  Social  Democratic  unions,  much  of  the  former’s 
growth  was  due  simply  to  the  adhesion  of  certain  large  organiza- 
tions previously  classified  among  the  independent  unions.  The 
real  strength  of  German  trade  unionism  lies  in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Geiverkschaften,  which  tripled  their  membership  between 
1893  and  1900  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  2. 

Growth  of  Social  Democratic  Unions  (Gewerkschaften),  1891-1900. 

Membership 


National 

No. 

Member- 

Women 

of  local 
unions 

Aggre- 

Year. 

unions. 

branches. 

ship. 

included. 

(circa). 

gate. 

1891 

62 

2,551 

277,659 

10,000 

287,659 

1892 

56 

3,956 

237,094 

4,355 

7,640 

244,734 

1893 

51 

4,133 

223,530 

5,384 

6,280 

229,810 

1894 

54 

4,350 

246,494 

5,251 

5,550 

252,044 

1895 

53 

4,819 

259,175 

6,697 

10,781 

269,956 

1896 

51 

5,430 

329,230 

15,265 

5,858 

335,088 

1897 

56 

6,151 

412,359 

14,644 

6,803 

419,162 

1898 

57 

6,756 

493,742 

13,481 

17,500 

511,242 

1899 

55 

7,623 

580,473 

19,280 

15,946 

596,419 

1900 

58 

680,427 

22,844 

9,860 

690,287 

* Correspondenzblatt  der  Oeneralkommission  der  Qewerkschaften  Deutschlands , No.  34,  26  Aug. 
1901,  from  which  all  the  recent  figures  for  this  article  were  derived. 


TABLE  3. 

Statistics  of  the  National  Social  Democratic  Unions  (Ge1 
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ing TO  THE  CENSUS  OF 
1895. 

Total. 

68,163 

14,677 

87,949 

36,820 

39,772 

327,646 

51,178 

101,383 

c 

8,851 
20,884 
6,030 
e 15,247 

f'6,532 

344,619 

177,955 

4,738 

56,862 

4,968 

30,568 

5,790 

5,932 

12,410 

197,769 

33,275 

15,989 

31,272 

226,842 

325,331 
44,150 
366, 4971 

Female. 

327 

146 

5 

13,535 

493 

8,412 

618 

5 

C 

1,956 

1 

1 

1 

f'47 

58,154 

20,345 

931 

8,163 

629 

3,239 

26 

1,579 

4,302 

132,797 

1,378 

3,812 

804 

194 

23,684 

275 

5,447 

Male. 

67,836 

14,531 

87,944 

23,285 

39,279 

319,234 

50,560 

101,378 

c 

6,895 
20,883 
6,029 
e 15,246 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

1900. 

Total. 
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In  1900  there  were  58  national  unions,  and  from  the  detailed' 
table  (Table  3)  it  appears  that  the  largest  organizations  are  the 
metal  workers  with  100,000  members,  masons  with  83,000,  wood 
workers  with  74,000,  miners  with  36,000,  textile  workers  with 
34,000,  and  factory  laborers  with  31,000. 

The  only  national  union  of  equally  large  membership  outside 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  is  that  of  the  machinists  and 
metal  workers  (36,000)  affiliated  with  the  Hirsch-Duncker  league. 
Among  the  Christian  labor  unions  are  the  miners  (26,000)  and  the 
employees  of  the  state  railways  (24,000  in  Prussia,  20,000  in 
Bavaria,  etc.).  Of  the  independent  unions,  the  restaurant 
employees  and  retail  clerks  each  have  an  aggregate  membership 
of  about  10,000,  and  the  textile  workers  about  8,500. 

The  detailed  table  also  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  workers  in  the  industries  concerned.  It 
appears  that  the  680,427  members  of  national  unions  constitute 
only  15  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  identical  trades.  The  best 
organized  trade  appears  to  be  printing,  with  90  per  cent  of  the 
workers  organized.  Next  follows  stone-cutting  (No.  50  in  the 
table);  but  the  number  employed  in  this  trade  is  merely  estimated, 
and  the  trade  at  best  includes  only  highly-skilled  artisans 
(Bildhauer),  the  majority  of  stone  workers  belonging  to  the  union 
of  stone  polishers,  sawyers,  rubbers,  etc.  Other  trades  in  which 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  belonged  to  the 
trade  organization  are  as  follows:  Coppersmiths  (57  per  cent), 

dockyard  workers  (36  per  cent),  glaziers  (48  per  cent),  glove 
makers  (58  per  cent),  lithographers  (36  per  cent),  longshoremen 
(36  per  cent),  masons  (37  per  cent),  metal  workers  (31  per  cent),, 
upholsterers  (40  per  cent),  porcelain  workers  (32  per  cent),  pot- 
tery workers  (31  per  cent)  and  stucco  workers  (31  per  cent). 

While  strikes  constitute  the  largest  individual  items  in  the 
accounts,  the  amount  thus  expended  is  not  so  large  as  the  total 
expenditure  for  benefits  and  education.  This  will  appear  in  the 
following  table: 
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TABLE  4. 

Finances  of  German  Social  Democratic  Unions,  1891-1900. 
[In  marks;  one  mark  = 23.8  cents.] 

RECEIPTS.  EXPENDITURES. 


No. 

unions. 

Aggregate 

amount. 

No. 

unions.  Aggregate. 

Benefits. 

Trade 

journal. 

Strikes. 

1891.... 

49 

1,116,588 

47 

1,606,534 

234,208 

154,015 

1,037,789 

1892.... 

46 

2,031,922 

50 

1,786,271 

1,033,619 

285,475 

44,913 

1893.... 

44 

2,246,366 

44 

2,036,025 

936,947 

292,157 

65,356 

1894.... 

41 

2,685,564 

44 

2,135,606 

1,084,970 

265,957 

188.980 

1895. . . . 

47 

3,036,803 

48 

2,488,015 

1,051,887 

274,398 

253,589 

1896.... 

49 

3,616,444 

50 

3,323,713 

1,150,718 

362,708 

941,372 

1897.... 

51 

4,083,696 

52 

3,542,807 

1,197,960 

439,259 

881,758 

1898.... 

57 

5,508,667 

57 

4,279,726 

1,291,667 

518,949 

1,073,290 

1899.... 

55 

7,687,154 

55 

6,450,876 

1,601,088 

603,559 

2,121,918 

1900.... 

58 

9,454,075 

58 

8,088,021 

2,102,699 

713,338 

2,625,642 

Total 

41,467,279 

35,737,594 

11,688,763 

3,909,815 

9,237,637 

Table  3 shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  of  the 
national  unions  in  1900.  It  also  states  the  regular  dues  in  each 
organization,  which  it  will  be  noticed  average  something  like  20 
pfennigs,  or  5 cents,  a week.  The  printers  have  the  highest  dues, 
110  pfennigs,  or  26  cents,  which  doubtless  explains  why  they  have 
also  the  strongest  organization.  A comparison  of  1891  and  1900 
shows  that  the  dues  of  members  have  been  very  generally 
increased  in  the  decade. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  trade  journals  is  762,930  copies  of 
each  edition.  The  largest  circulation  is  naturally  found  in  the 
largest  union  (metal  workers).  Most  of  the  journals  are  weekly, 
but  many  of  them  are  issued  bi-weekly  and  three  monthly.  This 
presents  a strong  contrast  with  the  journals  of  American  unions, 
which  are  nearly  all  monthly  periodicals.  The  Germans  have 
one  journal  (printers')  which  appears  three  times  a week. 

Only  two  (printers  and  hat  makers)  of  these  unions  grant 
invalid  or  old-age  benefits,  while  10  give  sick  benefits,  21  give  out- 
of-work  benefits  and  44  traveling  benefits. 

The  income  of  the  5S  national  unions  in  1900  was  $2,383,500 
*(9,454,075  marks)  and  the  expenses  $2,022,000  (8,088,022  marks). 
Both  figures  denote  a considerable  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  (7,687,154  marks  and  6,450,876  marks,  respectively,  by  55 
unions)  and  a vast  extension  of  activities  as  compared  with  1891, 

*In  this  article  the  mark  (23.8  cents)  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  reckoned  as 

•equivalent  to  a quarter-dollar. 
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when,  the  receipts  of  49  unions  were  $279,147  (1,116,588  marks) 
and  the  expenditures  of  47  unions  were  $401,634. 

The  expenditures  in  1900  were  itemized  as  follows: 


TABLE  5. 


Trade  journal  (official  organ) 

Agitation  and  organization 

(in  same  trade 

Strikes  < . 

( in  other  trades 

Legal  protection 

Benefits  under  rules 

Traveling  benefits 

Out  of  work  benefits 

Sick  benefits 

Invalidity  and  old  age  benefits 

Other  benefits 

Labor  exchanges 

Libraries 

Other  purposes 

Conferences  and  conventions 

Contribution  to  central  committee 

Serving  legal  papers 

Salaries 

Stationery  and  other  expenses 


in  56  unions, 
in  56  unions, 
in  46  unions, 
in  43  unions, 
in  48  unions, 
in  32  unions, 
in  40  unions, 
in  19  unions, 
in  13  unions, 
in  2 unions, 
in  36  unions, 
in  9 unions, 
in  14  unions, 
in  52  unions, 
in  39  unions, 
in  51  unions, 
in  13  unions, 
in  55  unions, 
in  53  unions, 


Marks.  Dollars. 
113,338  = 178,334 
280,889  = 70,222 
2,563,398  = 640,849 
62,244=  15,561 
68,486=  17,121 
97,092=  24,273 
461,028  = 115,257 
501,078  = 125,272 
656,026  = 164,006 
113,530=  28,382 
205,459=  51,365 
4,345=  1,086 

6,854=  1,713 

390,793=  97,698 
115,037=  28,759 
60,324=  15,081 
4,737=  1,184 
192,646=  48,161 
215,650=  53,912 


Trade  Unions  in  Spain. 


The  organization  of  labor 

in  Spain  has  proceeded  apace  in 

the 

last  five  years,  as 

shown  in 

the  following  figures  of  membership 

of  the  National  Association  of  Workingmen  (Union  General 

de 

Trabaj  adores)  which  were 

reported  in 

its  official  journal  “ 

La 

Union  O'brera  ” : 

Date. 

Unions. 

Membership. 

1889 

(November)  . 

. . 27 

3,355 

1890 

(September)  . 

36 

3,896 

1891 

(April) 

5,457 

1891 

(August) 

5,304 

1892 

(February).. . 

79 

7,170 

1892 

(August).,... 

8,014 

1893 

(February) 

8,848 

1893 

(August) 

8,553 

1895 

(May) 

6,276 

1896 

(February)... 

69 

6,154 

1899 

(September)  . 

65 

15,264 

1900 

(March) 

14,737 

1900 

(September) . . 

26,088 

1901 

(March) 

29,383 

1901 

(October) 

198 

31,558 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  EIGHT  AND  TEN  HOUR  LAWS* 

In  the  revision  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  by  the  Legislature  of 
1899,  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  was  imposed  upon  the  State 
Factory  Inspector,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  him  of  viola 
tions  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  contractors  for  public  works, 
which  have  been  investigated  by  the  Department  and,  when  sus- 
tained, referred  to  the  local  District  Attorney  for  prosecution. 
The  disposition  of  these  cases  has  been  as  follows: 

Callanan  Road  Improvement  Company,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  public  contract 
for  construction  of  macadam  road  on  Broad  Street,  Norwich, 
Chenango  County,  N.  1".  Case  turned  over  to  District  Attorney 
Matterson,  of  Chenango  County,  October  11,  1901.  District  Attorney 
unable  to  do  anything  with  the  case  inasmuch  as  only  witness  the 
Department  had  removed  from  the  locality  and  could  not  be  readily 
found. 

Charles  Sundstrom,  of  No.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  public  con- 
tract for  building  reservoir  for  city  of  Middletown.  Case  turned  over 
to  District  Attorney  A.  Y.  N.  Powelson,  of  Orange  County,  August 
23,  1901.  Indicted  and  held  for  trial. 

Orange  Counfy  Road  Construction  Company,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  public 
contract  for  State  road  work  at  Vails  Gate  and  Cochecton  Turnpike. 
Case  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  A.  Y.  N.  Powelson,  of  Orange 
County,  September  13,  1901.  Company  held  in  $500  bail  for  Grand 
Jury.  Indicted  and  held  for  trial. 

The  Coryell  Construction  Company,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  public  contract 
for  paving  of  East  Buffalo  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Case  turned  over  to 
District  Attorney  Chas.  H.  Blood,  of  Tompkins  County,  August  23, 
1901.  Company  held  in  $500  bail  for  Grand  Jury.  No  bill  found  against 
company. 

E.  & J.  E.  Martin,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  public  contract  for  State  road  between 
Waterford  and  Mechanicville,  Saratoga  County.  Case  turned  over 
to  District  Attorney  Geo.  R.  Salisbury,  of  Saratoga  County.  Firm 
held  in  $500  bail  for  Grand  Jury.  Jury  failed  to  indict. 

Whitmore,  Rauber  & Yicinus,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  public  contract  for 
State  road  work,  town  of  Pittsford,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Case 
turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Stephen  J.  Warren,  of  Monroe 
County,  October  9,  1901. 

The  Gleason  & Kiely  Contracting  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  public 
contract  for  construction  of  sewers  in  the  village  of  Whitesboro, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Case  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Timothy 
Curtin,  of  Oneida  County,  October  11,  1901. 
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A large  part  of  the  trouble  that  has  arisen  in  connection  wTith 
public  contract  work  may  be  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  felt 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  since  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  (People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  166  N.  Y. 
1*)  declaring  the  prevailing  rate-of-wages-clause  in  the  same 
section  of  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  contractors  have 
generally  raised  this  point  as  a defense  for  working  their 
employees  more  than  eight  hours  a day  and  in  many  cases  the 
prosecution  has  been  weakened  by  the  same  cause.  In  the  Ithaca 
case  referred  to  above,  the  grand  jury  of  Tompkins  county,  sit- 
ting at  the  December  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  failed  to  indict 
as  a result  of  the  court’s  response  to  the  jury’s  request  for 
instructions  on  the  following  points  raised  at  the  instance  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  Tompkins  county: 

First.  “ As  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  making  criminal  the  act 
of  a person  contracting  with  a municipal  corporation  who  shall  require 
more  than  eight  hours  work  for  a day’s  labor.” 

Second.  “ If  the  law  was  constitutional,  as  to  whether  it  was  criminal 
for  such  contractors  to  permit  individuals  at  their  election  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.” 

Third.  “ Whether  such  contractors  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinate officers,  not  acting  under  specific  instructions,  in  employing 
laborers  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.” 

The  answer  of  the  court,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mattice,  was 
substantially  as  follows: 

In  such  cases,  the  contractor  would  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  subordinate 
officers,  providing  the  contractor  knew  what  the  subordinates  were  doing. 
Even  though  they  were  not  given  any  specific  instructions  from  the  con- 
tractor, if  he  knew  what  they  were  doing  in  the  way  of  employing  labor, 
he  would  be  deemed  in  law  to  have  acquiesced  in  it,  and  would  be  liable 
if  any  liability  attached.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  judgment,  under 
recent  decisions,  that  the  labor  law  having  reference  to  requiring  eight 
hours  labor  and  no  more,  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid;  that  the  Legis- 
lature exceeded  its  powers  when  it  in  effect  said  that  municipalities 
-could  not  require  more  than  eight  hours  labor  of  a man.  The  effect  of 
the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is,  that  a municipal  corporation  is 
the  same  as  an  individual,  and  therefore,  that  would  be  that  the  Legis- 
lature if  they  had  the  power,  might  say  that  no  individual,  no  farmer, 
no  merchant,  no  person,  could  employ  labor  for  more  than  eight  hours 
.a,  day,  and  that  no  man  would  have  the  right  to  work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a day.  That  would  be  the  effect;  yet,  the  Legislature  has 
no  such  power.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  in  two  or  three  ways,  and 
an  intervention  of  the  rights  of  every  citizen.  That  law,  I think,  when 

* Reprinted  in  the  March  Bulletin,  pages  45-61. 
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the  test  comes,  will  be  declared  unconstitutional,  as  all  the  court  will 
be  of  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Legislature  has  not  that  authority;  and 
if  such  a case  comes  before  you,  I would  advise  you  to  refuse  to  indict, 
'because  any  indictment  here  brought  would  be  set  aside  by  this  court. 

Acting  upon  this  advice  of  the  court,  the  members  of  the  grand 
jury  voted  against  a bill  of  indictment,  and  the  case  was  thus 
dismissed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  contractors  are  disposed  to 
interpret  the  decision  in  Rodgers  vs.  Coler  as  a virtual  nullifica- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  law  and  of  the  apparent  uncertainty  among 
municipal  officers  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  it  seems  advis- 
able to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  expressly  declares  that  its  decision  in  Rodgers 
vs.  Coler  did  not  affect  the  eight-hour  clause  of  the  labor  law. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  rel.  Lentilhon  vs.  Coler  (168 
N.  Y.  6)  which  has  already  been  reported  in  the  Bulletin  (Sep- 
tember, 1901,  page  258),  the  Court  of  Appeals,  speaking  of  section 
3 of  the  Labor  Law,  which  contains  both  the  eight-hour  and  the 
prevailing-rate-of-wages  clauses  says  that  the  latter  provision 
was  held  unconstitutional  in  Rodgers  vs.  Coler  and  adds: 

“ This  leaves  but  one  issue  to  be  tried,  to  wit,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  of  1897,  as  amended,  which  prohibits 
more  than  eight  hours  of  work  in  any  calendar  day  under  contract  with 
the  State  or  a municipal  corporation.” 

This  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  not 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Rodgers  decision.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  that  issue  will  soon  be  determined.  Indictments  have  been 
found  in  two  Orange  County  cases,  noted  above,  and  if  the  law  is 
contested  by  the  contractors  in  those  cases  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionally  of  the  law,  a decision  should  be  obtained 
from  the  highest  courts  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 

Violation  of  the  Ten-Hour  Law  for  Street  Railways. 

Section  5 of  the  Labor  Law  prescribes  that  no  employee  of  a 
street  railway  corporation  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants “ shall  be  permitted  or  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  con- 
secutive hours,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  in  any  one 
day  of  24  hours  ” and  the  Penal  Code  makes  such  offence  a mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $1000. 
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On  December  17  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Company,  in 
an  action  instituted  by  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,, 
was  found  guilty  by  a jury  in  the  Kings  county  court  of  violat- 
ing this  ten-hour  law.  According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  com- 
plaining witness  was  Joseph  Cooper,  of  326  Twenty-third  street, 
Brooklyn.  He  testified  that  on  July  15,  1899,  he  was  employed 
as  a conductor  on  the  West  End  division  of  the  company’s  road. 
He  swore  that  he  reported  for  duty  on  that  day  at  2:46  p.  m. 
and  remained  on  his  car  continuously,  under  orders,  until  2.04 
a.  m.  the  following  day,  eleven  hours  and  eighteen  minutes. 
Cooper  alleged  that  he  complained,  but  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  put  up  with  it  or  quit. 

The  company,  through  its  counsel,  Professor  Collin,  sought  to 
show  that  when  Cooper  worked  the  length  of  time  he  alleged 
he  had  worked,  he  did  so  of  his  own  volition  and  without  any 
compulsion  from  the  company.  It  was  also  contended  that  the 
law  related  only  to  the  hours  in  which  the  car  is  actually  oper- 
ated, and  not  for  the  time  it  is  in  commission. 

It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  appeal  the  case. 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Acquittal  of  a Labor  Organizer  from  Charge  of  Being  a Public  Nuisance. 

The  city  of  Jamestown,  in  Chautauqua  County,  is>  one  of  the 
principal  centers  of  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  the  United 
States.  This  summer  the  employees  of  the  furniture  factories 
there  initiated  a movement  to  secure  a reduction  of  working 
hours  from  ten  to  nine  a day,  and  as  many  of  them  belonged  to 
local  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers’  International 
Union,  George  M.  Guntner,  an  organizer  employed  by  this  union, 
went  to  Jamestown  to  assist  the  local  bodies.  On  October  12,  at 
a term  of  the  supreme  court,  the  Chautauqua  County  grand  jury 
presented  an  indictment  against  Guntner,  charging  him  with  the 
crime  of  public  nuisance. 

This  indictment  was  probably  the  first  one  of  its  kind  ever  pre- 
sented, in  Yew  York  State  at  least,  and  the  novelty  of  the  case 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  defendant  filed  a 
demurrer  upon  the  grounds  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment did  not  constitute  a crime  and  on  November  26,  County 
Judge  Jerome  B.  Fisher  sustained  the  demurrer  and  dismissed 
the  indictment.  The  opinion  filed  by  Judge  Fisher  is  a rather 
long  one  and  can  be  presented  here  only  in  the  form  of  a 
summary. 

Judge  Fisher  analyzes  the  charges  against  the  defendant  and 
treats  them  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  That  Guntner  circu- 
lated false  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  furniture  factories  of  Jamestown  were  underpaid  and  over- 
worked in  comparison  with  employees  in  similar  enterprises  in 
other  cities;  (2)  that  he  created  agitation,  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction among  these  workmen  in  Jamestown,  and  by  inciting  in 
their  hearts  enmity  and  hatred  for  their  employers,  he  created  a 
desire  to  render  such  employers  insecure  in  life  and  in  the  use  of 
their  property;  (3)  that  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  laboring  men 
to  boycott  their  employers,  and  that  he  thereby  actually  injured 
and  damaged  their  property. 
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With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  Judge  Fisher  finds 
that  the  defendant  was  acting  within  the  law  and  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  even  if  such  statements  as  to  the  inferiority  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Jamestown  factories  had  been  false;  “ assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a man  exercising  his  constitutional 
right  to  speak  freely  his  sentiments  upon  any  question  or  to 
publish  them,  might  under  certain  circumstances  become  a public 
nuisance,  there  is  no  allegation  in  this  subdivision  of  the  indict- 
ment charging  that  the  defendant  made  these  statements  at 
such  times,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a manner  as 
to  disturb  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  community.” 

With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  Judge  Fisher  said: 

“ The  defendant  was  acting  within  the  law  and  his  constitutional  rights 
in  advising  laboring  people  to  strike,  quit  work,  leave  the  employment 
of  their  employers,  and  if  thereby  he  created  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
among  them,  or  created  in  their  hearts  enmity  and  hatred  for  their 
employers  and  a desire  to  injure  such  employers  and  their  property,  such 
action  on  his  part,  however  reprehensible  it  may  have  been,  was  not 
indictable  as  a public  nuisance.  If  it  could  ever  become  a public  nuisance 
it  must  have  been  done  in  such  a manner  as  to  disturb  the  public  com- 
fort, repose  or  safety.  In  other  words,  the  indictment  does  not  allege 
that  the  agitation  conducted  by  the  defendant,  looking  to  bringing  about 
a strike  among  certain  of  the  employees  of  said  city  was  conducted  in 
any  other  than  a quiet  and  peaceable  manner.  It  does  not  allege  that 
there  were  any  public  gatherings  in  connection  with  such  agitation  that 
disturbed  the  public  peace,  or  that  this  agitation  was  conducted  in  any 
public  place  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  it  within  the  definition  of  a 
public  nuisance.” 

The  third  charge  is  dismissed  or  the  ground  that  the  boycott, 
even  if  attempted,  had  not  been  successful  since  “ no  specific 
property  is  alleged  to  have  been  injured  or  damaged.  The  utter- 
ances and  publications  and  acts  alleged  in  the  indictment  must 
have  been  an  injury  to  the  business  of  employers,  as  distinguished 
from  property,  and  it  is  not  such  an  injury  to  property  as  is  meant 
by  section  385  of  the  Penal  Code,”  under  which  the  indictment 
was  found  and  which  provides  among  other  things: 

“A  public  nuisance  is  a crime  against  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
State,  and  consists  in  unlawfully  doing  an  act  or  omitting  to  perform 
a duty,  which  act  or  omission:  1.  Annoys,  injures  or  endangers  the 

comfort,  repose,  health  or  safety  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons. 
2.  In  any  way  renders  a considerable  number  of  persons  insecure  in  life 
-or  the  use  of  property.” 
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Judge  Fisher  then  defines  a public  nuisance  in  the  following 
terms : 

“A  public  nuisance  is  something  that  is  offensive  to  one  or  more  of 
the  five  human  senses;  either  offensive  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeingv 
smelling,  tasting  or  feeling.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  use  of  property  in 
such  a manner  as  to  annoy,  injure  or  endanger  the  comfort,  repose,  health 
or  safety  of  a considerable  number  of  persons — which  means  the  public. 
It  must  be  offensive  to  the  senses  of  those  who  come  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  There  is  nothing  in  this  indictment  alleging  that  any- 
thing that  the  defendant  said  or  did  was  offensive  to  those  who  heard 
or  saw  it.  Everything  that  he  said  may  have  been  entirely  agreeable  to 
his  auditors,  and  in  entire  harmony  with  their  views;  everything  that  he 
did  may  have  been  entirely  agreeable  to  those  who  saw  it.  There  's 
nothing  charging  in  the  indictment  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  nothing 
charging  that  what  he  said  or  did  was  said  or  done  in  such  a manner  as  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  or  annoy  the  public.  The  injury  claimed  to  have 
been  done  is  an  injury  to  certain  individuals  in  a certain  line  of  manu- 
facture; and  it  is  not  alleged  that  they  or  either  of  them  heard,  read  or 
saw  anything  that  the  defendant  said,  did  or  published.  The  allegations 
of  this  indictment  do  not  constitute  the  crime  of  a public  nuisance.” 


Guntner  was  also  indicted  on  the  charge  of  circulating  false 
rumors  and  statements  with  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  price  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  Jamestown  corporations.  On  this  indict- 
ment, Judge  Fisher  overruled  the  demurrer  and  held  Guntner 
to  await  trial,  at  the  Chautauqua  County  court,  December  9, 1901. 

The  false  rumor  or  intelligence  charged  against  the  defendant 
was  his  statement  “ that  there  was  to  be  a general  strike  of  the 
woodworkers  employed  in  the  various  woodworking  manufac- 
tories in  said  city  of  Jamestown;  that  he  would  tie  up  every 
woodworking  manufactory  in  said  city,  and  stop  work  and  manu- 
facturing therein  and  thereby  ruin  the  said  corporations,  associa- 
tions, partnerships  and  individuals,  and  affect  and  depreciate  the 
value  and  the  market  price  of  their  and  each  of  their  property,, 
stocks,  bonds,  evidences  of  debt,  merchandise  and  commodities.^ 
The  court  holds  that  the  intent  with  whichi  the  act  was  done  was 
a necessary  element  to  constitute  the  crime  charged  under  section 
435  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  it  interprets  the  demurrer  as  an 
admission  of  the  existence  of  criminal  intent. 

The  court  incidentally  held  that  the  offence  charged  was  not  a 
criminal  offence  at  common  law,  but  was  mad'e  so  by  statute. 
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Constitutionality  of  Law  for  Sunday  Closing  of  Butcher  Shops. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1901  was  a law 
requiring  the  closing  of  all  meat  shops  on  Sunday,*  thereby  add- 
ing somewhat  to  the  leisure  time  of  a class  of  workmen  who  still 
have  unusually  long  hours  of  labor.  The  law  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  September  and  was  at  once  contested.  The  question 
of  its  constitutionality  was  raised  by  the  arrest,  in  a test  case,  of 
William  Woo  din,  a butcher  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  city, 
who  sold  uncooked  meat  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  law  took 
effect.  Woodin  sued  out  a;  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  dis- 
missed by  Judge  Giegerich,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a decision 
handed  down  November  26th.  The  decision  sustains  the  act,  the 
reasoning  of  the  opinion,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  being  as 
follows: 

“ Under  section  267  of  the  Penal  Code,  prior  to  its  amendment  by 
chapter  392  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  generally 
was  permitted  on  Sunday  before  10  o’clock,  and  the  sale  of  meals,  to 
be  eaten  on  the  premises,  was  allowed  at  any  time  of  the  day.  By  the 
amendment  of  1901,  the  following  sentence  was  added : ‘ The  provision 

of  this  section,  however,  shall  not  be  construed  to  allow  or  permit  the 
public  sale  or  exposing  for  sale  or  delivery  of  uncooked  flesh  foods,  or 
meats,  fresh  or  salt,  at  any  hour  or  time  of  the  day.’ 

“ It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  relator  that  this  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  upcooked  meats  before  10  o’clock,  and  if  it  does 
so  apply,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  raw  food  on  Sunday 
is  excessive  of  the  police  powers  of  the  Legislature. 

“ It  is  clear  that  the  amendment  of  1901  does  apply  to  the  sale  of 
meats.  The  section,  before  the  amendment,  permitted  the  public  sale  of 
food,  cooked  or  uncooked,  before  10  o’clock,  and  the  amendment  must 
relate  to  this  part  of  the  section,  and  limit  the  right  of  public  sale  before 
10  o’clock  to  cooked  meats,  etc.  It  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  the  sale 
of  meals,  for  it  has  no  relation  to  that  subject  unless  the  Legislature  is 
to  be  assumed  to  have  classed  as  a meal  the  public  selling  of  uncooked 
flesh  to  be  eaten  upon  the  premises,  an  interpretation  not  reasonably 
applicable  to  the  habits  of  a civilized  community. 

“ I take  the  act,  therefore,  to  intend  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
uncooked  meat  at  any  hour  on  Sunday,  but  to  allow  the  sale  of  meat 
at  any  time,  and  the  public  sale  of  cooked  meats,  etc.,  before  10  o’clock, 
and  I find  no  reason  for  holding  that  this  regulation  of  Sunday  traffic 
is  unconstitutional.” 


*The  text  of  this  law  will  he  found  in  the  June  Bulletin,  p.  156. 
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Right  of  City  Employees  to  Recover  for  Extra  Work  Under  the 
Eight-Hour  Law. 

The  June  Bulletin  (page  140)  reported  a decision,  of  the 
Appellate  Division  in  the  case  of  McNulty  vs.  The  City  of  New 
York,  which  upheld  the  right  of  797  dirivers  in  the  street  cleaning 
department  of  the  city  to  recover  about  $1,336,000  for  extra  work 
performed!  by  them  in  working  more  than  eight  hours  a day 
between  January  1,  1892,  and  April  26,  1894.  That  decision  sus- 
tained1 the  eight-hour  law  of  1870,  hut  called  attention  to  section 
47  of  the  Newr  York  City  Consolidation  Act  (L.  1882,  ch.  410) 
which  provides  that  city  officials  shall  so  regulate  their  expendi- 
tures that  the  same  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  and  that  “no  charge,  claim  or  liability  shall  exist 
or  arise  against  said  city  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount 
appropriated.”  This  act,  however,  had  not  been  pleaded  by  the 
city  in  defense  and  the  court  therefore  refused  to  discuss  its 
effect. 

The  case  was  carried  by  the  city  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
on  October  1st  handed  down  a decision  affirming  the  judgment 
of  the  Appellate  Division.  The  opinion,  which  was  written  by 
Judge  Haight  and  concurred  in  by  the  entire  court,  discusses  but 
the  one  question  of  procedure  and  therein  takes  the  same1  view 
of  the  case  that  was  held  by  Judge  O’Brien,  who  wrote  the 
opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division.  Under  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure the  suggested  provision  of  the  Consolidation  Act  cannot 
be  introduced  as  a defense  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  (168  N.  Y. 
Rep.  117.) 

Injunction  to  Restrain  Alleged  Boycotting. 

A New  York  City  firm  of  clothing  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Cohen,  Goldman  & Co.,  sought  to  secure  an  injunction  restraining 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  the  local  branches 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  from  sending  to  the  firm’s  customers 
circulars  charging  it  with  putting  out  sweatshop  goods,  and 
advising  them  that  if  they  continued  to  buy  goods  of  said  firm, 
all  union  men  residing  in  their  vicinity  would  be  notified.  The 
plaintiffs  also  asked  for  a temporary  injunction,  pending  the 
action,  but  this  was  denied 'by  Judge  Blanchard  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  the  New  York  Special  Term,  in  September,  on  the 
ground  that  the  circulars  were  not  shown  to  contain  any  threats 
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or  intimidation  and  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  grant 
injunctive  relief  during  the  pendency  of  the  action  when  that 
relief  would  be  the  same  a*s  that  ultimately  granted  if  the  plain- 
tiffs succeeded  at  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs’  right  to  the  relief  being 
at  the  same  time  in  doubt.  The  opinion  in  full  is  as  follows  (35 
Misc.  749): 

“ This  is  an  application  by  plaintiffs  to  enjoin  defendants,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  action,  from  issuing  certain  circulars  to  plaintiffs’  cus- 
tomers. It  is  claimed  by  plaintiffs  that,  by  reason  of  the  circulars  sent 
to  their  customers,  their  business  has  been  seriously  affected,  and  irrepara- 
ble damage  will  be  done  unless  the  continued  use  of  such  circulars  be 
restrained.  The  defendants  claim  that  in  the  distribution  of  such  circu- 
lars no  law  is  being  violated  by  them,  and  their  contention  is  not  without 
an  appearance  of  authority.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  this  department  that  the  employees  had  the  right  to  notify  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  controversies  existing  between  them  and 
their  employers,  and  to  request  such  persons  not  to  deal  with  their 
employers  unless  such  differences  should  be  adjusted.  Sinsheimer  v. 
United  Garment  Workers,  77  Hun,  215,  217.  In  that  case  the  court 
reversed  the  order  of  the  Special  Term  granting  an  injunction  pendente 
lite,  stating  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  proof  of  any  threats  or  intimi- 
dation. The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  contend  that  the  circulars  do  contain 
a threat  and  do  intimidate  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  sent.  Circulars 
substantially  similar  in  form  were,  however,  held  in  the  Sinsheimer  case 
not  to  have  amounted  to  a threat  or  intimidation  or  constitute  any 
infringement  of  any  provision  of  law.  It  may  be  that  the  second  cir- 
cular complained  of  in  the  present  case  goes  somewhat  further  in  the 
direction  of  being  objectionable,  but  I am  not  inclined  to  grant  the 
injunction  pendente  lite  when  the  action  can  be  tried  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of  at  no  very  distant  date.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  grant  injunctive 'relief  during  the  pendency 
of  the  action,  where  that  relief  would  be  the  same  as  that  ultimately 
granted  if  the  plaintiffs  succeeded  at  the  trial,  and  the  plaintiffs’  right 
to  the  relief  sought  is  involved  in  doubt.  Hart  v.  Mayor,  9 Wend,  571,  581; 
McGuire  v.  Bloomingdale,  8 Misc.  Rep.  478,  479.  The  motion  is,  therefore, 
denied,  with  ten  dollars  costs.” 

Employers’  Liability. 

[The  decisions  touching  employers’  liability  published  in  the  Bulletin  include  all 
those  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  those  decisions  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  as  of  right.  See  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
§§  191  and  1337.] 

'Negligence — Injury  to  a M older  from  Pouring  Molten  Iron  into 
Wet  or  Rusty  Holes  in  Defective  Castings — Duty  of  the  Master  to 
Examine  the  Holes — Failure  of  the  M older  to  do  so. — The  Appellate 
Division,  Fourth  Department,  unanimously  reversing  an  order  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  granting  a new  trial  in  Dyer  v.  Brown,  and 
affirming  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court,  handed  down  in  the  July 
term  a decision  thus  summarized  by  the  official  reporter: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  a molder  employed  by  the  defendants,  while  he  was 
pouring  molten  iron  into  holes  in  defective  castings,  in  consequence  of 
an  explosion  due  to  the  presence  of  rust  or  water  in  the  holes,  it  appeared 
that  the  defective  castings  had,  by  direction  of  one  of  the  defendants, 
been  placed  some  forty  feet  distant  from  where  the  plaintiff  was  accus- 
tomed to  work,  at  a place  where  the  defendants  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  a portion  of  the  roof  was  in  a leaky  condition;  that  at  the 
time  the  plaintiff  was  directed  to  assist  in  filling  the  holes  the  work  of 
placing  the  castings  in  readiness  for  the  operation  had  been  completed 
under  the  direction  of  the  defendants’  foreman;  that  no  means  were  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  rust  or  water  in  the  holes,  although  the 
defendants  knew  that,  if  there  was,  an  explosion  would  be  likely  to  result 
when  the  molten  iron  was  poured  into  them.  Evidence  was  also  given 
that  the  plaintiff,  who  had  had  about  fourteen  years’  experience  as  a 
molder,  had  never  done  or  witnessed  the  doing  of  work  of  that  character, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  dampness  or  rust 
in  the  holes. 

Held,  that  the  jury  was  justified  in  finding  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  negligence  in  neglecting  to  examine  the  holes  before  directing 
the  plaintiff  to  fill  them,  or  in  failing  to  notify  the  plaintiff  that  such 
an  examination  had  not  been  made,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
which  might  be  expected  in  case  the  holes  happened  to  be  damp  or  rusty; 

That  the  jury  was  also  justified  in  finding  that  the  intestate  was  not 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  because  of  his  failure  to  make  the 
examination  himself.  (64  App.  Div.,  89.) 

Negligence  of  Employer  Who  Fails  to  Maintain  Scaffolding  in  a 
Safe  Condition  as  Required  by  the  Labor  Law. — The  section  of  the 
Labor  Law  (L.  1897,  ch.  415,  §18)  which  requires  employers  to 
furnish  safe  and  suitable  scaffolding  for  workmen  employed  on 
buildings  was  held  by  the  City  Court  of  New  York,  at  the 
General  Term,  June,  1901,  to  render  of  no  effect  the  defendant’s 
charge  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  an  injured  employee  (Healy  v.  Burke,  35  Misc.  384-7). 
The  court  therefore  reversed1  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
which  had  dismissed  the  complaint,  saying : 

“ The  law  declares  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to  erect  and  furnish 
a safe,  suitable  and  proper  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  this  plaintiff,  and 
when  the  law  has  so  declared,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  say  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  is  that  the  duty  thus  imposed  can  only  be  performed 
by  maintaining  the  condition  that  the  law  required  to  be  created.  It 
thus  follows  that,  not  only  was  it  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  erect 
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and  furnish  a safe  scaffold,  but  he  was  bound  to  maintain  it  in  that 
condition  during  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  work  thereon  pur- 
suant to  his  orders,  and  his  failure  to  do  so  would  be  negligence. 

“ The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  look  and  observe  that  the  lapped 
plank  had  been  removed  did  not  create  a question  of  law,  but  one  of  fact 
as  to  his  contributory  negligence,  and  that  question  was  for  the  jury 
to  determine.” 

Injury  to  an  Employee  from  the  Improper  Piling  of  Bays  of 
Cement  in  a Storehouse  Does  Not  Make  Employer  Liable. — In  the 
case  of  Page  v.  Naughton,  the  Appellate  Division,  Second 
Department,  at  the  July  term,  unanimously  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  entered  upon  the  verdict  of  a jury 
for  $5,000  damages,  and  ordered  a new  trial.  The  facts  as 
summarized  by  the  court  reporter  follow  (63  App.  Div.  377-382): 

“ Contractors  engaged  in  constructing  a street  railway  perform  their 
duty,  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  bags  of  cement  to  be  used  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  by  furnishing  a safe  place  of  storage,  competent 
men  to  handle  the  cement,  a skillful  superintendent  and  foreman  to  super- 
vise the  various  processes  of  storing  and  removing  it,  and  by  inspecting 
its  state  and  condition  with  reasonable  frequency;  if  the  contractors  per- 
form this  duty  they  are  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee 
because  of  negligence  in  the  manual  work  of  piling  or  removing  the 
cement,  whether  such  negligence  was  that  of  the  superintendent,  foreman 
or  a common  laborer;  such  negligence  is  that  of  a fellow-servant  and  is 
assumed  by  the  injured  employee  as  a risk  of  the  employment:.  Any 
danger  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  bags,  which  was,  or  might 
be,  due  to  the  negligence  of  a fellow-workman  would  not  render  the 
storehouse  an  unsafe  place  to  work  in  in  a legal  sense.” 

Injury  to  an  Employee  from  Breaking  of  a Plank  on  Scaffolds  Not 
Due  to  Employer’s  Negligence. — In  the  case  of  Rageir  vs.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad  Company  decided  by 
the  Appellate  Division,  at  the  July  term,  section  18  of  the  Labor 
Law  was  pleaded  to  show  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company 
to  furnish  to  its  employees  safe  and  suitable  scaffolding,  but  the 
court  declined  to  recognize  this  provision  of  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  pleaded  at  the  trial,  and  decided 
that  the  negligence  to  which  the  accident  was  due  was  as  a con- 
sequence to  be  imputed  to  the  plaintiff  himself  and  not  to  the 
companjL  The  facts  are  thus  given  by  the  official  reporter  (64 
App.  Div.  134) : 


In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  while  employed  as  a car  repairer  in  the  defendant’s 
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repair  shop,  it  appeared  that  there  were  three  parallel  repair  tracks  in 
the  shop,  and  that  on  each  side  of  each  of  the  three  tracks  was  a perma- 
nent scaffolding,  suspended  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  and  designed  to  be 
used  by  the  workmen  while  engaged  in  repairing  the  sides  and  roofs 
of  the  cars,  and  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  work  upon  the  end  of 
the  car  the  workmen  selected  planks  from  a supply  of  suitable  planks 
kept  for  that  purpose  and  constructed  a temporary  staging  by  laying 
the  planks  across  the  space  between  the  permanent  scaffolds;  that  on 
the  day  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff,  his  foreman  and  two  other  employees 
got  upon  a plank,  which  had  been  placed  across  the  space  between  the 
permanent  scaffolds,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roof  of  a car,  and 
that,  while  they  were  so  engaged,  the  plank  broke,  precipitating  the 
plaintiff  to  the  ground  and  injuring  his  ankle.  The  plaintiff  had  been 
employed  by  the  defendant  for  four  years,  and  was  aware  that  it  was 
one  of  the  defendant’s  rules  that  no  more  than  two  men  should  stand 
upon  one  of  these  planks  at  the  same  time.  Held,  that  the  placing  of  the 
plank  in  position  was  a mere  detail  of  the  work,  and  that  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  went  upon  it  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  did  not 
charge  the  defendant  with  liability  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  even  though  the  plank  were  unsound;  that  the  point  that  the 
temporary  staging  was  not  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  Labor 
Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415,  §§18,  19)  was  not  available  to  the  plaintiff, 
as  the  case  had  been  tried  without  any  intimation  that  that  statute 
affected  the  defendant’s  liability. 

Negligence — Fall  of  Telegraph  Pole  upon  a Lineman. — Henry 
Hiker,  a lineman  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  was  engaged  in  taking  down  tele- 
graph wires  from  a telegraph  pole,  preparatory  to  its  removal 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  track,  when  the  pole  fell  and  inflicted 
upon  him  physical  injuries.  He  sued  the  company  for  damages 
and  obtained  a Verdict  of  $1,500  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Orange 
County,  but  the  company  appealed  the  case.  The  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, Second  Department,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  at 
the  October  term,  holding  that  the  company  had  failed  to  fur- 
nish its  employee  with  a place  of  reasonable  safety  for  his  work, 
in  that  the  pole  was  embedded  in  only  twenty-two  inches  of 
earth,  where  it  should  have  been  embedded  at  least  five  feet. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  rains; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  system  of  inspection  or  of  any 
actual  inspection.  The  defendant  was  therefore  guilty  of 
negligence.  (64  App.  Div.  357). 

Contributory  Negligence — Walking  into  Temporary  Elevator 
Shaft. — A judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  in  Kennedy  vs.  Friederich  (45  App.  Div.  631)  was 
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reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  November  1st.  The  reversal 
and  order  for  new  trial  were  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  The  general 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  decision  are  thus  summarized  in  the 
official  report: 

One  who,  having  been  formerly  employed  in  a building  in  process  of 
construction,  enters  therein  after  dark  or  in  the  twilight  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  his  pay,  while  the  building  is  in  an  unfinished  condition,  having 
a temporary  floor  of  planks  over  the  basement  and  a temporary  elevator, 
the  location  of  which  he  knows  and  which  to  his  knowledge  is  in  almost 
constant  use  and  liable  to  be  moved  from  the  ground  floor  to  other  places 
in  the  shaft,  leaving  the  hole  therein  open,  and  who,  passing  across 
the  elevator  platform,  which  at  the  time  is  on  a level  with  the  ground 
floor,  proceeds  to  the  office  and  after  receiving  his  pay  returns  through 
the  building  and  walks  into  the  elevator  shaft,  the  elevator  having  been 
in  the  meantime  moved,  and  falling  to  the  basement  receives  injuries, 
is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  since  he  has  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  elevator  is  resting  on  the  ground  floor  and  that  he  can  cross 
in  safety.  (168  N.  Y.,  379.) 

Negligence — Injury  Where  a Bralcenian,  Required  to  Flag  a Train, 
Failed  to  do  so  Because  of  Epilepsy. — A decision  by  tbe  Appellate 
Division  in  the  Fourth  Department  (July  term),  which  affirmed 
judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Baird  vs.  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  was  to  the  following 
effect: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  while  employed  as  a fireman  on  one  of  the  defendant’s  passenger 
trains,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a brakeman  on  a freight  train, 
which  had  met  with  an  accident  while  traveling  on  the  same  track  as 
the  passenger  train,  to  go  back  at  least  half  a mile  with  a red  light  to 
warn  all  approaching  trains,  as  required  by  the  defendant’s  rules,  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  was  claimed  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
brakeman  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits  and  that  in  consequence  thereof 
he  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  employment.  Held,  that 
it  was  not  error  for  the  court  to  refuse  to  charge  that,  if  the  brakeman 
exercised  reasonable  care  and  showed  ordinary  ability,  care  and  prudence 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  before  the  time  of  the  accident,  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover. 

Seirible,  that  if  the  charge  of  incompetency  was  made  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  brakeman  was  habitually  careless  and  neglectful  of  duty, 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  careless  or  neglectful  before  the  accident 
would  be  a perfect  answer  to  the  charge. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  defendant  to  whom  notice 
of  the  brakeman’s  condition  was  given  died,  is  immaterial.  (64  App. 
Div.,  14.) 
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'Negligence — The  Breaking  of  a Board  on  a Trestle  While  an 
Employee  is  Unloading  a Coal  Car — When  the  Act  of  a Foreman 
is  That  of  a Fellow- Servant. — In  denying  motion  of  by  the  plain- 
tiff for  a new  trial  in  the  case  of  Warszawski  ys.  McWilliams,  at 
its  July  term,  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  held 
that — 

A man  engaged  in  operating  a coal  trestle,  the  floor  of  which  is  pierced 
by  many  openings,  through  which  the  contents  of  coal  cars  can  be 
dumped  into  the  bins  located  under  the  trestle,  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  an  experienced  employee,  while  trying  to  pry  open  the  doors 
in  the  bottom  of  a coal  car  in  order  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of  the 
car,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  three  boards  which,  under 
the  direction  of  a competent  foreman,  have  been  placed  across  one  of 
the  openings  in  the  floor  in  order  to  enable  the  employee  to  stand  thereon 
and  to  perform  his  task  more  conveniently  than  he  could  if  he  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  trestle,  where  it  appears  that  the  boards  upon  which 
the  employee  stood  were  not  supplied  by  the  defendant,  but  were  some 
of  those  which  had  been  used  to  convert  box  cars  into  coal  cars  and 
had  been  thrown  aside  when  the  box  cars  were  unloaded,  and,  so  far 
as  appeared,  had  no  latent  defects,  that  the  employee  had  frequently 
seen  such  boards  used  for  the  purpose  for  which, he  used  them  and  knew 
how  they  were  brought  there. 

The  placing  of  the  boards  across  the  opening  was  simply  an  incident 
of  the  work,  in  doing  which  the  foreman  was  a co-employee  of  the  injured 
servant,  and  the  master  is  not  liable  for  any  act  done  or  instructions 
given  by  the  foreman  in  this  respect.  (64  App.  Div.,  63.) 

Uneonstitutionality  of  Statute  Requiring  Injured  Person  to 
File  Notice  of  Claim  for  Damages. — A decision  given  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  at  the  October  Term, 
has  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject  of  employers’  liability, 
inasmuch  as  bills  for  defining  the  liability  of  employers  usually 
require  actions  for  damages  on  account  of  personal  injuries  to 
be  begun  within  a prescribed  period  and  also  notice  of  the  injury 
to  be  given  to  the  defendant.  These  provisions  are  found  in  the 
charters  of  municipal  corporations  and  a section  of  the  charter 
of  the  village  of  Port  Jervis  (Laws  of  1896,  ch.  529,  sec.  82) 
provides  that  no  action  shall  be  maintained  against  said  village 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  resulting  from  negli- 
gence “ unless  notice  of  intention  to  commence  such  action  and 
of  the  precise  time  and  place  at  which  the  injuries  were  received 
shall  have  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  village  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued.” 
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The  court  holds  that  the  requirement  to  give  such  notice  is 
equivalent  to  requiring  the  action  itself  to  be  commenced  within 
forty-eight  hours;  and  that  as  the  effect  of  the  injuries  may  not 
develop  within  that  time,  or  the  person  injured  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  signing  papers  or  authorizing  legal  proceedings,  such 
requirements  might  work  to  deprive  a citizen  of  his  right  of 
action  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  (Art.  I,  sec.  18),  and  also 
deprive  him  of  property  (the  value  of  his  claim  for  damages) 
without  due  process  of  law.  Hence  it  is  unconstitutional. 

The  decision  is  unanimous  and  Judge  Woodward’s  opinion  is 
concurred  in  by  the  other  justices  with  the  exception  of  Judge 
Hirschberg,  wTho  files  a memorandum.  In  summarizing  the 
authorities,  Justice  Woodward  says  (Barry  vs.  Village  of  Port 
Jervis,  64  App.  Div.  287): 

“ The  plaintiff  could  not  be  lawfully  deprived  of  his  property  in  the 
right  of  action  which  accrued  to  him  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  without  a hearing  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law,  or  without 
a sufficient  lapse  of  time  and  neglect  of  action  to  warrant  the  court  in 
holding  that  he  had  waived  his  rights.  A statute,  fixing  an  arbitrary 
time,  without  any  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  plaintiff,  is  not  due 
process  of  law.  He  must  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  this 
opportunity  cannot  be  limited  in  such  a manner  as  to  defeat  his  rights 
without  any  volition  on  his  part,  or  any  neglect  of  that  reasonable  dili- 
gence which  a suitor  is  bound  to  exercise  in  pursuit  of  his  rights.  The 
question  of  what  is  reasonable  time  must  be  answered  in  view  of  all 
the  facts  surrounding  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  and  is  not  to  be  decided  with  reference  to  the  bare  fact 
as  to  whether  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  a swift  individual  to  make 
out  the  papers  and,  setting  out  at  once,  find  and  serve  upon  the  defendant 
the  process  necessary  to  commence  the  action.  (Parmenter  vs.  State,  135 
N.  Y.  154,  167.)” 


APPENDIX. 


TABLES  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Third  Quarter  of  1901. 


I.  Amount  and  Causes  of  Unemployment  : 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Other  Towns  and  Cities. 

c.  New  York  State. 

II.  Number  of  Days  Worked: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Other  Towns  and  Cities. 

c.  New  York  State. 

III.  Quarterly  Earnings: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Other  Towns  and  Cities. 

c.  New  York  State. 

IV.  Number  and  Membership. 
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TABLE  I.— AMOUNT  AND  CAUSES  OF 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building:,  Stone  Working,  Etc, 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding  

IV.  Transportation  

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach,  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc - 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 


C M 
j F 
(M 
l F 
( M 
r F 
( M 
(F 
M 


M 


M 


M 

M 

M 

M 

SI 


Idleness  During 
Entire  Quartbr. 


Members 

Number 

Per 

report- 

thereof 

cent 

ing. 

idle. 

idle. 

62,571 

1,169 

1.9 

4,ti87 

10 

0.2 

44,014 

1,159 

2.6 

13,570 

26,000 

1,722 

6.6 

6,810 

500 

7 .8 

23,783 

1,626 

6.8 

6,729 

500 

7.4 

1,308 

75 

412 

45 

10.9 

6 

557 

51 

9.1 

17,021 

243 

1.4 

20 

10 

50.0 

7,8.'3 

49 

0.6 

1,733 

115 

6.6 

20 

10 

50.0 

6,001 

65 

1.0 

1,464 

14 

1-0 

10,897 

315 

2.9 

3 

2,780 

28 

1.9 

3 

3,000 

833 

66 

7.9 

450 

100 

22.2 

3,834 

121 

3.2 

13,943 

927 

6.7 

480 

29 

6.0 

4,230 

96 

2.3 

2,342 

91 

39 

4,731 

143 

3.0 

2,391 

85 

3.9 

2,340 

58 

2.5 

9,072 

1,079 

11.9 

453 

144 

31.8 

5,770 

101 

1.8 

1,238 

310 

658 

580 

310 

6,908 

39 

0.6 

978 

2 

0.2- 

317 

2 

0.6 

183 

478 

163,419 

5,836 

3.» 

10,418 

774 

7.4 

173,837 

6,610 

3.8 
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UNEMPLOYMENT:  (a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Quarter,  1901.] 


Idleness  on  the  Last  Day  of  the  Quarter. 


NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF — 


Lack 

of 

work. 

Weather 

Strike 

or 

lockout. 

Lack 

ot 

material. 

Sick- 

ness. 

Old 

age. 

Other 

specified 

causes. 

Un- 

known 

causes. 

Total 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Per 

cent 

idle. 

2,860 

100 

283 

1,026 

194 

21 

60 

5 

4,549 

62,571 

7.3 

13 

10 

33 

56 

4,987 

1.1 

2,808 

91 

255 

906 

158 

11 

56 

5 

4,290 

44*014 

9.7 

39 

9 

28 

110 

3 

10 

4 

203 

13,570 

1.5 

730 

1,188 

101 

81 

6 

51 

2, 157 

26,060 

8.3 

201 

236 

118 

41 

596 

6,810 

8.8 

730 

1,143 
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81 

6 
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23*783 

8.7 
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41 
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8'.9 

L308 

’ 75 

45 
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10.9 

6 

51 

51 
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9.1 
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5 
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20 

37 

15 

47 

13 
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17,021 

5.1 

10 

10 

20 

50.0 
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90 

10 

21 

2 

42 
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5.0 
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10 

6 
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5 
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1733 
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10 

10 

20 

50.0 

73 

5 

13 

91 
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1 .5 
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5 

46 

5 

8 

214 

1464 

1.5 
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76 

1 

25 

664 

10  013 

6.6 

3 

10 

35 

1 

19 

65 

2 780 

2.3 

’ s 

3,000 

75 

6 

81 

833 

97 
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22.0 
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41 
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2 950 

14  9 
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6 
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43 
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13  943 

7 ft 

23 

2 

4 

29 
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6.0 

71 

30 

20 

6 

55 

33 
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36 

7 

41 

60 

5 

1 
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2 342 

6.4 
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13 

17 

2 
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6.5 
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13 

17 
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2 
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2 340 
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3.4 
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86 
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7.5 
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2 

44 
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41 
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5 

42 
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1,009 
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72 
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V . 1 
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TABLE  I. — AMOUNT  AND  CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT: 


[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I,  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 
Textiles 


III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation  

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc - 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


VI.  Tobacco 


VII.  Food  and  Liquors... 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 


X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XL  Public  Employment 


XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment. . 


Idleness  During 

Entire  Quarter. 

lex. 

Members 

Number 

Per 

report- 

thereof 

cent. 

ing. 

idle. 

idle. 

M 

22,309 

283 

1.3 

M 

1,260 

4 

0.3 

M 

515 

2 

0.4 

M 

19,153 

270 

1.4 

M 

1,381 

7 

0.5 

;m 
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59 

1.0 

• F 

3,262 
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3.3 

;m 

1,572 

5 

0.3 

* F 

1,926 
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3.3 

; m 

433 

F 
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; m 

1,632 

' F 

464 

29 

6.2 

;m 
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18 

1.8 

F 

131 

5 

3 8 

;m 

1,029 

36 

3.5 

: F 

621 

10 

1.6 

M 

17,752 

260 

1.5 

M 

13,447 

207 

1.5 

M 

620 

31 

5.0 

M 

3,369 

22 

0.6 

M 

316 

M 

23,049 

192 

0.8 

M 

14,424 

132 

0.9 

M 

1,032 

56 

5.4 

M 

423 

M 

2,900 

4,270 

4 

0.1 

M| 

3,116 

61 

2.0 

F 

421 

3 

0.7 

M 

3,472 

63 

1.2 

F 

146 

M 

4,440 

359 

8.1 

M 

2,019 

29 

1.4 

M 

2,421 

330 

13.6 

M 

1,149 

113 

9.7 

F 

25 

M 

2,278 

88 

3.9 

F 

22 

M 

4,950 

94 

1.9 

F 

192 

1 

0.5 

M 

2,214 

40 

1.8 

M 

2,736 

54 

2.0 

.F 

192 

1 

0.5 

M 

1,199 

F 

10 

M 

5,250 

56 

1.1 

M 

377 

42 

11.1 

M 

1,537 

5 

0.3 

M 

1,412 

5 

0.3 

M 

1,924 

4 

0.2 

M 

94,623 

1,618 
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1 F 

4,078 

112 

2.7 

T 

98,701 

1,730 
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(b)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Quarter,  1901.] 


Idleness  on  the  Last  Day  of  the  Quarter. 


NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF— 


Lack 

of 

work. 

Weather 

Strike 

or 

lockout. 

Lack 

of 

material. 

Sick- 

ness. 

Old 

age. 

Other 

specified 

causes. 

Un- 

known 

causes. 

Total 

idle. 

Members 

report- 

ing. 

Per 

cent. 

idle. 

839 

194 

86 

92 

130 

9 

254 

5 

1,609 

22,309 

7.2 

137 

6 

12 

1 

14 

1 

171 

1,260 

13.5 

47 

2 

49 

515 

9.5 

577 

163 

86 

92 

103 

7 

238 

4 

1,270 

19,153 

6.6 

78 

13 

1 

2 

119 

1,381 

8.6 

270 

539 

10 

1 

10 

905 

5,659 

1 5.9 

307 

58 

38 

13 

416 

3 262 

12 .7 

42 

75 

4 

1 

122 

1,572 

246 

26 

272 

1,926 

14.1 

433 

120 

135 

1 

136 

1,632 

8.3 

27 

6 

13 

46 

464 

9.9 

14 

533 

1 

548 

993 

55.2 

4 

58 

1 

63 

131 

48.1 

79 

0 

4 

10 

99 

1 029 

9.6 

30 

35 

621 

5.6 

385 

1 

162 

89 

52 

6 

24 

4 

723 

17,765 

4.1 

337 

1 

15H 

56 

48 

6 

24 

4 

634 

13,457 

4.7 

3 

1 

30 

1 

35 

621 

5.6 

45 

3 

31 

3 

54 

3,371 

1.6 

316 

512 

146 

158 

18 

86 

9«0 

23,169 

3.9 

92 

65 

17 

58 

232 

14  424 

1.6 

18 

51 

1 

1 

71 

1,032 

6^8 

423 

350 

75 

25 

450 

2,900 

15.5 

52 

95 

18 

2 

167 

4^390 

3.8 

7 5 

8 

4 

87 

3,116 

2.8 

30 

30 

421 

7.1 

59 

10 

16 

4 

89 

3,472 

2.5 

10 

1 

11 

146 

7.5 

357 

26 

13 

1 

7 

404 

4,609 

8.8 

29 

26 

8 

1 

5 

69 

2,188 

3.1 

328 

5 

2 

335 

2,421 

13.8 

147 

9 

3 

159 

1,149 

13.8 

2 

| 

2 

25 

8.0 

57 

65 

8 

130 

2,278 

5.7 

22 

133 

8 

5 

146 

5,014 

2.9 

1 

2 

3 

192 

1.5 

77 

2 

79 

2,278 

3.4 

56 

6 

5 

67 

2,736 

2.4 

1 

2 

3 

192 

1.5 

2 

2 

1,217 

0.2 

10 

69 

88 

4 

28 

20 

4 

213 

5,285 

4.0 

73 

2 

10 

86 

377 

22.7 

8 

3 

3 

14 

1,538 

0.9 

2 

4 

1 

7 

4 

18 

1,446 

1.2 

58 

15 

22 

95 

1,924 

4^9 

1 

2,903 

283 

1,037 

266  427 

54 

414 

13 

5,387 

95,042 

5.7 

349 

68 

40 

15 

462 

4,078 

11.3 

3,252 

283 

1,095 

256;  467 

54 

429 

13 

5,849 

99,120 

5.9 
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TABLE  I.— AMOUNT  AND  CAUSES  OF 


[Third 


Idleness  During 
Entire  Quarter. 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 

Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation  

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


VI.  Tobacco 


VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 


X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment. 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. . 
Mixed  employment 


Sex. 


Members 

Number 

Per 

report- 

thereof 

cent 

ing. 

idle. 

idle. 

M 

84,880 

1,452 

1.7 

M 

6,247 

14 

0.2 

M 

515 

2 

0.4 

M 

63,167 

1,429 

2.3 

M 

14,951 

0.05 

<M 

31,719 

1,781 

5.6 

i F 

10,072 

608 

6.0 

CM 

25,355 

1,631 

6.4 

{f 

8,655 

564 

6.5 

C M 

1,741 

195 

\ F 

CM 

2,044 

45 

2.2 

i F 

470 

29 

6.2 

CM 

1,550 

69 

4.5 

> F 

131 

5 

3.8 

CM 

1,029 

36 

3.5 

Jf 

621 

10 

1.6 

CM 

34,773 

503 

1.4 

\F 

20 

10 

50.0 

M 

21,270 

256 

1.2 

CM 

2,353 

146 

6.2 

If 

20 

10 

50.0 

m 

9,370 

87 

0.9 

M 

1,780 

14 

0.8 

CM 

33,946 

507 

1.5 

> F 

3 

5 m 

17,204 

160 

0.9 

< F 

3 

M 

4,032 

56 

1.4 

M 

1,256 

66 

5.3 

M 

3,350 

100 

3.0 

M 

8,104 

125 

1.5 

CM 

17,059 

988 

5.8 

\f 

901 

32 

3.6 

CM 

7. 702 

149 

1.9 

l F 

2,488 

91 

3.7 

M 

9,171 

502 

5.5 

M 

4,410 

114 

2.6 

M 

4,761 

388 

8.1 

CM 

10,221 

1,192 

11.7 

\f 

478 

144 

80.1 

CM 

8,048 

189 

2.3 

) F 

22 

CM 

6,188 

94 

1.5 

l F 

502 

1 

0.2 

M 

2,872 

40 

1.4 

CM 

3,316 

54 

1.6 

\F 

502 

1 

0.2 

CM 

8,107 

39 

0.5 

i F 

10 

M 

6,228 

08 

0.9 

M 

694 

44 

6.3 

M 

1,720 

5 

0.3 

M 

1,890 

5 

0.3 

M 

(1,924 

4 

0.2 

CM 

258,042 

7,464 

2.9 

\ F 

14,496 

886 

6.1 

<T 

272,538 

8,340 

3.1 

GRAND  TOTAL 
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UNEMPLOYMENT:  (c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 
Quarter,  1901.] 


Idleness  on  the  Last  Day  of  the  Quarter. 


NUMBER  OF 

MEMBERS  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF— 

Total 

idle. 

Lack 

of 

work. 

Weather 

Strike 

or 

lockout. 

Lack  of 
material. 

Sick- 

ness. 

Old 

age. 

Other 

specified 

causes. 

Un- 

known 

causes. 

3,699 

294 

369 

1,1 18 

324 

30 

314 

10 

6,158 

150 

6 

10 

45 

1 

14 

1 

227 

47 

2 

49 

3,385 

254 

341 

998 

261 

18 

294 

9 

5,560 

117 

34 

28 

110 

16 

11 

6 

322 

1,000 

1,727 

75 

111 

82 

16 

51 

3,062 

508 

294 

156 

54 

1,012 

772 

1,143 

75 

105 

82 

6 

2,183 

447 

236 

144 

41 

868 

135 

45 

1 

181 

27 

6 

13 

46 

14 

533 

51 

599 

4 

58 

1 

63 

79 

6 

4 

10 

99 

30 

5 

35 

977 

6 

298 

109 

89 

21 

71 

17 

1,588 

10 

10 

563 

1 

248 

66 

69 

8 

66 

4 

1,025 

146 

1 

40 

7 

5 

5 

204 

10 

10 

118 

3 

3 

8 

13 

145 

150 

5 

46 

5 

8 

214 

1,074 

146 

234 

19 

111 

1,584 

102 

100 

18 

77 

297 

18 

51 

1 

1 

71 

75 

6 

81 

450 

75 

25 

550 

429 

95 

59 

2 

585 

815 

6 

193 

123 

47 

1,184 

53 

2 

4 

59 

130 

30 

20 

6 

65 

49 

4 

304 

46 

7 

41 

61 

5 

1 

161 

603 

26 

43 

14 

24 

*2 

; 712 

202 

26 

33 

14 

22 

■ 

297 

401 

10 

2 

2 

415 

1,566 

9 

3 

1,578 

146 

146 

369 

65 

94 

27 

8 

1 

564 

175 

10 

190 

16 

i 

2 

19 

114 

4 

118 

61 

6 

5 

72 

16 

1 

2 

19 

63 

2 

3 

68 

72 

88 

4 

28 

22 

4 

218 

1 

73 

2 

12 

88 

11 

3 

3 

17 

2 

4 

1 

7 

4 

18 

58 

is 

22 

95 

10,480 

418 

2,670 

1,308 

1,254 

370 

625 

85 

17,210 

779 

303 

41 

222 

5 

57 

1,407 

11,259 

418 

2,973 

1,349 

1,476 

375 

68  2 

85 

18,617 

Members 

Per 

report- 

cent 

ing. 

idle. 

84,880 

7.2 

6,247 

3.6 

515 

9.5 

63,167 

8.8 

14,951 

2.2 

31,719 

9.7 

10,072 

10.0 

25,355 

8.6 

8,655 

10  0 

1,741 

195 

2,044 

8.9 

470 

9.8 

1,550 

38  6 

131 

48.1 

1,029 

9.6 

621 

5 6 

34,786 

4.6 

20 

50.0 

21,280 

4.8 

2,354 

8.7 

20 

50.0 

9,372 

1.5 

1,780 

12.0 

33,182 

4.8 

3 

17,204 

1.7 

3 

4,032 

1.8 

1,256 

6.4 

3,350 

16.4 

7,340 

8.0 

17,059 

6 9 

901 

6 5 

7,702 

3 9 

2,488 

6.5 

9,340 

7.6 

4,579 

6.5 

4,761 

8.7 

6,721 

23.5 

478 

30.5 

8,048 

7.0 

22 

6,252 

3.0 

502 

3.8 

2,936 

4.0 

3,316 

2.2 

502 

3.8 

8,125 

0.8 

10 

6,263 

3.5 

694 

12.7 

1,721 

1.0 

1,924 

0.9 

1,924 

4.9 

254,077 

6.8 

14,496 

9.7 

268,573 

6 9 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  OF  DAYS 


[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 

Sex. 

Number 

1-9 

days. 

10-19 

days. 

20-29 

days. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

C M 
>F 
CM 
>F 
CM 

\f 

CM 

If 

M 

M 

M 

CM 
} F 

< M 
\F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

C M 
IF 

If 

M 

M 

M 

CM 

\F 

M 

{? 

M 

CM 

i F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

( M 

< F 
( T 

3 

410 

50 

360 

287 

50 

237 

3 

ft 

SO 

293 

12 

288 

12 

so 

5 

5 

2 

55 

51 

2 

4 

156 

IV.  Transportation 

o 

1 

HftilroRds 

2 

1 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers  etc 

j 



Seamen  pilots  etc 

Freight  handlers  truckmen  etc 

156 

15 

4 

V.  Printing,  Rinding,  Fte 

1 

1 

24 

. 

VII.  Foot!  and  Liquors  

3 

3 

25 

25 

50 

50 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters..... 

VIII.  Tlicators  aud  Music 

34 

17 

95 

28 

1 

25 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants __ 

25 

T? ci toil  frotlA 



XI.  Public  Employment 

92 

XII.  Miscellaneous  

63 

60 

Glass  

Harboring .... 

Other  distinct,  trades 

GRAND  TOTAL 

9 

l 

10 

593 

49 

642 

1,040 

38 

1,078 
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WORKED:  (a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Quarter,  1901.] 


of  Members  of  Labor  Organizations 

Who  Worked— 

Total 

number 

reporting. 

Average 
number 
of 
days 
worked . 

30-39 

days. 

40-49 

days. 

50-59 

days. 

60-69j 

days. 

70-79 

days. 

80-89 

days. 

90  days 
or  over. 

3,317 

467 

7,680 

17,092 

31,886 

59 

201 

61,402 

66 

2 

52 

1,069 

2,568 

1,186 



4,977 

65 

3,315 

387 

4,511 

12^176 

21,613 

52 

201 

42,855 

66 

28 

2,100 

2,348 

9,087 

7 

13,570 

67 

5,261 

3,300 

6,473 

3,259 

5,747 

24,838 

54 

870 

744 

408 

2,268 

1,978 

6,310 

61 

5 238 

3,155 

6,330 

3,135 

4,011 

22,157 

52 

835 

744 

’ 368 

2,262 

1,978 

6,229 

61 

1,308 

1,308 

76 

35 

40 

75 

46 

10 

145 

124 

78 

367 

55 

6 

6 

64 

13 

143 

350 

506 

69 

294 

277 

679 

1,725 

11,055 

358 

2,328 

16,773 

75 

10 

10 

72 

141 

228 

371 

901 

6,082 

7,774 

71 

12 

5 

15 

99 

1,487 

1,618 

73 

10 

10 

72 

74 

230 

2,964 

358 

2,303 

5,931 

82 

67 

44 

293 

495 

522 

25 

1,450 

64 

1,480 

367 

679 

631 

832 

400 

5,972 

10,520 

75 



3 

3 

92 

20 



23 

11 



423 

400 

1,810 

2,690 

87 

3 

3 

92 

3,000 

3,000 

92 

15 

752 

767 

92 

350 

350 

92 

1,460 

341 

679 

620 

394 

60 

3,713 

48 

159 

123 

4,681 

262 

7,467 

160 

124 

13,016 

61 

21 

9 

11 

11 

392 

451 

75 

2 

127 

217 

1,524 

2,254 

10 

4,134 

68 

325 

931 

995 

2,251 

64 

69 

2 

24 

334 

3,672 

65 

303 

4,547 

75 

57 

2 

24 

124 

1,777 

30 

173 

2,265 

75 

12 

210 

1,895 

35 

130 

2,282 

76 

40 

300 

229 

3,295 

600 

4,493 

74 

' 270 

309 

71 

68 

221 

266 

2,252 

; 2,681 

5,669 

69 

18 

111 

1 

895 

188 

1,238 

75 

5 

305 

310 

77 

18 

111 

1 

315 

188 

658 

73 

580 

580 

75 

5 

305 

310 

77 

2,707 

403 

3,659 

6,861 

83 

50 

803 

60 

976 

73 

255 

315 

66 

120 

60 

183 

81 

50 

428 

478 

74 

10,708 

4,884 

21,110 

27,359 

73,474 

1,955 

12,835 

153,967 

67 

801 

1,078 

419 

3,215 

3,950 

3 

9,644 

63 

11,599 

5,962 

21,529 

30,574 

77,424 

1,955 

12,838 

163,611 

67 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  OF  DAYS  AVORKED: 


[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 

Sex. 

Number  of 

1-9 

days. 

10-19 

days. 

20-29 

days. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

(M 

S M 
* F 
(,  M 

Jf 

C M 
1 F 
CM 
?F 
f M 
(F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

(H 

Jf 

CM 
l F 

M 

M 

M 

CM 
\ F 

CM 

\F 

CM 
1 F 
M 
C M 

|f 

< M 
1 F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

(M 

< F 
(T 

8 

16 

1 

89 

8 

47 

34 

8 

15 

366 

30 

27 

166 

27 

145 

27 

6 

360 

30 

27 

21 

2 

2 

49 

49 

59 

58 

1 

JV,  11  spnrtati nn  _ 

270 

3 

Railroads  ......................... .................. 

Street  railways ... ............................... 

Pleach  drivers  etc 

Seamen  pilots  etc 

Freio-ht,  handlers  truckmen,  fitft | 

267 

3 

V Priri  f i no*  I ti  rli  n O'  l^ti* 

2 

6 

Vll  1U  lidLLU  - .....................  ...a... 

VTT.  Fond  a.n«l  T.i<jnnrs  

9 

3 

6 

14 

5 

4 

1 

69 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 

YIXI  TliGfttcrs  £i>n(I  Music 

19 

IX*  W ooci  \\  orbing  un d Furniture . ...... ............ .... 

2 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

2 

2 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

58 

57 

120 

95 

105 

79 

Glass .......... 

Barbering 

Other  distinct,  trades _ ... 

1 

1 

25 

Mixed  employment  

25 

GRAND  TOTAL  

434 

242 

27 

793 

27 

820 

434 

369 
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(b)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


Members  of  Labor  Organizations  Who  Worked— 

Total 

number 

reporting. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
worked. 

30-39 

days. 

40-49 

days. 

50-59 

days. 

60-69 

days. 

70-79 

days. 

80-89 

days. 

90  days 
or  over. 

293 

810 

1,217 

2,915 

16,291 

188 

92 

21,919 

71 

4 

15 

118 

205 

891 

1,242 

69 

104 

50 

204 

61 

21 

16 

10 

513 

50 

178 

627 

629 

2,328 

14,757 

132 

18,790 

71 

7 

118 

266 

321 

622 

40 

1,374 

67 

159 

170 

215 

673 

3,823 

5.602 

65 

45 

95 

180 

424 

2,347 

3, 145 

70 

22 

48 

183 

251 

904 

1,559 

65 

12 

8 

148 

29 

1,641 

1,865 

72 

G 

25 

402 

433 

75 

120 

120 

77 

65 

250 

1 316 

1,631 

74 

62 

7 

137 

230 

436 

67 

127 

5 

26 

68 

370 

986 

41 

S3 

22 

31 

113 

45 

10 

52 

79 

831 

993 

71 

25 

25 

236 

325 

611 

v 69 

385 

443 

535 

536 

12.688 

783 

1,846 

17,326 

75 

374 

384 

529 

393 

10,302 

773 

210 

13,074 

72 

4 

16 

1 

56 

512 

589 

74 

7 

43 

62 

1,588 

10 

1,636 

3,347 

83 

5 

286 

316 

75 

55 

464 

327 

2,092 

7,383 

1,070 

10,479 

22.140 

83 

1 

26 

97 

1,087 

4,804 

443 

7,753 

14,214 

86 

40 

15 

516 

397 

968 

87 

399 

399 

92 

50 

350 

700 

1,800 

2,900 

79 

4 

88 

190 

305 

2,564 

111 

130 

3,659 

70 

10 

45 

35 

115 

2,767 

32 

42 

3,051 

76 

1 

27 

30 

350 

408 

73 

37 

19 

65 

3,264 

3,398 

1 

1 

5 

139 

146 

*75 

1 

28 

11 

20 

3,482 

2 

518 

4,076 

79 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1,678 

2 

280 

1,985 

79 

26 

10 

6 

1,804 

238 

2,091 

79 

114 

30 

20 

730 

20 

997 

66 

1 

18 

1 

5 

25 

49 

1 

52 

99 

177 

1,805 

5 

2,158 

73 

22 

22 

64 

2 

8 

20 

18 

3,694 

943 

4,682 

81 

2 

185 

187 

77 

2 

2 

17 

12 

1,851 

289 

2,175 

80 

1 

3 

6 

1,843 

654 

2,507 

81 

185 

187 

77 

1 

3 

91 

14 

1,088 

1,199 

91 

10 

10 

92 

44 

25 

308 

3,938 

6 

101 

4,705 

72 

231 

14 

6 

, l 

1,535 

1,542 

78 

28 

67 

1,203 

6 

101 

1,407 

76 

10 

25 

240 

1,200 

L525 

71 

1,071 

2,082 

2,504 

6,942 

59  956 

2,100 

15,129 

91,253 

76 

48 

142 

181 

482 

3,026 

10 

3,943 

71 

1,119 

2,2 ‘44 

2,685 

7,424 

G2,982 

2,100 

15,139 

95,196 

75 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  OF  DAYS 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building:,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry. 
Textiles 


III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  driver's,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 


IX.  Wood  Working  aud  Furniture 


X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades.. 
Mixed  employment... 


[Third 


Number  of 

Sex. 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

days. 

days. 

days. 

M 

11 

426 

* 

376 

M 

51 

58 

M 

47 

M 

11 

375 

271 

M 

C M 

366 

35 

459 

{ F 

57 

39 

< M 

6 

433 

}F 

SO 

39 

c M 

) F 

M 

5 

5 

i F 

CM 

360 

30 

) F 

27 

C M 

21 

1 F 

CM 

2 

51 

114 

i F 

M 

2 

49 

109 

C M 

1 F 

M 

2 

1 

M 

4 

CM 

2 

i 

426 

> F 

C M 

2 

i 

3 

l F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

423 

CMj 



1 

26 

18 

If 

l 

2 

4 

CM 

6 

M 

3 

34 

55 

M 

3 

28 

54 

M 

6 

1 

CM 

48 

164 

< F 

17 

22 

C M 

20 

l F 

CM 

2 

25 

l F 

M 

25 

C M 

2 

l F 

CM 



92 

2 

l F 

M 

58 

120 

168 

M 

57 

95 

139 

M 

3 

M 

1 

1 

M 

25 

25 

CM 

443 

835 

1,833 

< F 

l 

76 

65 

( T 

444 

911 

1,898 

GRAND  TOTAL 
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WORKED:  (c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


Quarter,  1901.] 


Members  of  Labor 

Organizations  Who  Worked— 

Total 

Average 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90  days 

number 

reporting. 

number 
of  days 
w orked . 

days. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

or  over. 

3,610 

1,277 

8,897 

20,007 

48,177 

247 

293 

83,321 

67 

6 

67 

1 187 

2,773 

2,077 

6,219 

66 

104 

50 

204 

61 

21 

16 

10 

513 

50 

3,493 

1,014 

5,140 

14,504 

36,370 

184 

283 

61,645 

68 

7 

146 

2,366 

2,669 

9,709 

47 

14,944 

67 

5,420 

3,470 

6,688 

3,932 

9,570 

29.940 

56 

915 

839 

588 

2,692 

4,325 

9,455 

64 

5,260 

3,203 

6,513 

3^386 

4,915 

23,716 

53 

847 

'752 

516 

2,291 

3,619 

8,094 

64 

6 

25 

1 710 

1,741 

76 

35 

40 

120 

' 195 1 

65 

10 

210 

374 

1,394 

1,998 

70 

62 

7 

143 

230 

442 ; 

67 

140 

5 

169 

68 

720 

1,492 

51 

33 

22 

31 

113 

45 

10 

52 

79 

831 

993 

71 

25 

25 

236 

325 

611 

69 

679 

720 

1,214 

2,261 

23,743 

1,141 

4,174 

34,099 

75 

10 

10 

72 

515 

612 

900 

1,294 

16,384 

773 

210 

20,848 

72 

16 

21 

16 

155 

1 999 

2,207 

73 

10 

10 

72 

81 

43 

292 

4,552 

368 

3,939 

9,278 

82 

67 

44 

298 

520 

808 

25 

1,766 

66 

1,535 

831 

1,006 

2,723 

8,215 

1,470 

16,451 

32,660 

■83 

3 

3 

92 

21 

49 

97 

1,098 

5,227 

843 

9,563 

16,904 

86 

3 

3 

92 

40 

15 

516 

3,397 

3,968 

91 

15 

],151 

1,166 

92 

50 

350 

700 

2,150 

3,250 

80 

1,464 

432 

869 

925 

2,958 

111 

190 

7,372 

59 

169 

168 

4,716 

377 

10,234 

192 

166 

16,067 

69 

22 

86 

11 

41 

742 

\ 859 

73 

9 

164 

236 

1,589 

5.518 

10 

7.532 

71 

1 

325 

1 

936 

1,134 

2,397 

65 

70 

30 

35 

354 

7,154 

67 

821 

8,623 

77 

58 

4 

25 

138 

3,455 

32 

453 

4,250 

77 

12 

26 

10 

216 

3,699 

35 

368 

4,373 

77 

154 

30 

300 

249 

4,025 

500 

20 

5,490 

72 

1 

18 

1 

275 

334 

69 

69 

273 

365 

2,429 

4,666 

5 

7,827 

70 

22 

22 

64 

20 

3 

lOI 

I ol 

19 

4,589 

1,131 

5,920 

79 

2 

5 

490 

497 

77 

20 

2 

128 

13 

2,166 

477 

2,833 

79 

1 

3 

6 

2,423 

654 

3,087 

80 

2 

5 

490 

497 

77 

1 

3 

2,798 

417 

4,  747 

8,060 

84 

10 

10 

92 

44 

25 

358 

4,741 

6 

161 

5,681 

72 

255 

546 

44 

6 

1 

1,655 

60 

1,725 

78 

28 

117 

1,631 

6 

101 

1,885 

76 

10 

25 

240 

1,200 

1,525 

71 

11,779 

6,966 

23,614 

34,301 

133,430 

4,055 

j 27,964 

245,220 

70 

929 

1,220 

600 

3,707 

6,976 

IS 

13,587 

66 

12,708 

8,186 

24,214 

38,008 

140,406 

4,055 

27,977 

258,807 

70 

340 
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TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS: 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paring  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


Sex. 


II.  Clothing  and  Textiles j ^ p* 

Garments J ^ p 

Hats,  caps  and  furs I ^ p 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc | p^ 

Shirt,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry j H 

III.  3Ietals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding  ^ ^ 

Iron  and  steel M 

I ( M 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel i < p 

Engineers  and  firemen M 

Shipbuilding M 


IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc. 


VI.  Tobacco 


VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Music. 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment. 


XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass - 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 


i M 
* F 

M 

M 

M 

M 


CM 


M 


Number  of  Members 


$1 

$25 

$50 

$75 

$100 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

$24. 

$49. 

$74. 

$99. 

$124. 

! 

67 

179 

693 

477 

25 

25 

52 

2 

1 

42 

154 

641 

237 

238 

5 

286 



1,635 

4,117 

5,906 

30 

213 

1,299\ 

2,428 

1,458 

281 

1,625 

3,929 

5,866 

30 

213 

1,264\ 

2,387 

1,455 

35\ 

40 

5 

5 

10 

175 

40 

1 

3 

13 

2 

57 

60 

290 

10 

50 1 

47 

140 

9 

90 

10 

2 

4 

60 

i 

163 

1,562 

3 

2 

i 

20 

3 

163 

1,542 

8 

51 

117 

1 

2 

11 

103 

252 

524 

516 

1,232 

533 

363 

452 

16 

12 

18 

52 

204 

16 

12 

18 

52 

192 

12 

23 

52 

90 

29 

50 

13 

14 

10 

6 

4 

158 

182 

129 

62 

101 

73 

205 

2 

129 

60 

32 

2 

49 

73 

205 

2 

92 

3 

97 

60 

60 

3 

10 

37 

50 

:48 

428  2,731 

5,998 

10,181 

44 

229'  1,926 

3,115 

1 

2,167 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1901] 


Returns  from  Labor  Organizations 


341 


(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


of  Labor  Organizations  Who  Earned— 

Total 

number 

Average 

$125 

$150 

$175 

$200 

$225 

$250 

$275 

$300 

reporting 

earnings. 

DO 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or 

earnings. 

$149. 

$174. 

$199. 

$224. 

$249. 

$274. 

$299. 

over. 

2,100 

6,667 

11,737 

5,382 

11,323 

6,894 

10,511 

5,371 

61,402 

$224  05 

14 

428 

581 

475 

1,046 

300 

1,278 

751 

4,977 

225  15 

1,866 

3,300 

2,057 

3,840 

10,270 

6,594 

9,233 

4,620 

42,855 

243  18 

220 

2,939 

9,099 

1,067 

7 

13,570 

163  21 

5,149 

2,966 

1,098 

321 

1,777 

878 

50 

150 

24,338 

134  42 

7R9. 

100 

6,310 

106  54 

4,970 

2,065 

928 

200 

1,433 

710 

150 

22, 157 

130  22 

7 80 

100 

6,229 

100  58 

60 

815 

80 

91 

200 

12 

50 

1,308 

106  01 

75 

64  60 

19 

43 

40 

30 

367 

120  34 

2 

6 

110  22 

100 

43 

50 

144 

156 

506 

204  24 

1,014 

1,130 

2,706 

2,382 

3,732 

3,946 

929 

525 

16,773 

219  11 

10 

84  00 

951 

510 

1,039 

1,679 

1,763 

1,529 

32 

34 

7,774 

204  05 

12 

201 

502 

122 

376 

167 

52 

80 

1,618 

213  85 

10 

84  00 

16 

242 

1,070 

289 

1,225 

1,831 

845 

411 

5,931 

240  56 

35 

177 

95 

292 

368 

419 

1,450 

218  04 

415 

4,901 

1,435 

350 

421 

79 

1,191 

10,520 

174  29 

8 

120  00 

145 

417 

733 

140 

312 

79 

841 

2,690 

231  93 

8\ 

120  00 

3,000 

3,000 

151  70 

15 

670 

82 

767 

157  11 

350 

350 

300  00 

255 

814 

620 

210 

109 

3.713 

142  38 

51 

544 

1,508 

4,909 

1,263 

2,151 

230 

2,183 

13,016 

236  24 

4 

56 

11 

7 

2 

1 

' 1\ 

451 

117  05 

636 

435 

517 

10 

250 

4 

5 

5 

4.134 

128  80 

837 

60 

506 

2,251 

120  54 

196 

960 

748 

732 

1,026 

136 

6 

441 

4,547 

206  18 

166 

685 

321 

269 

153 

56 

6 

319 

2,265 

194  63 

30 

275 

427 

463 

873 

80 

122 

2,282 

217  64 

86 

580 

135 

250 

3,198 

4 493 

371  29 

266 

’ 309 

455  07 

469 

743 

1,333 

1,561 

537 

201 

225 

256 

5,669 

202  81 

237 

58 

233 

63 

315 

12 

9 

19 

1,238 

167  09 

10 

20 

310 

90  51 

134 

33 

1 

247 

2 

658 

150  03 

103 

25 

232 

63 

68 

10 

9 

19 

580 

186  44 

10 

20 

810 

90  51 

87 

219 

2,108 



1,568 

859 

1,828 



100 

6,861 

212  03 

103 

193 

280 

60 

75 

105 

976 

186  56 

90 

60 

105 

315 

226  14 

45 

125 

183 

148  36 

58 

68 

190 

75 

478 

175  10 

10,543 

18,816 

33,703 

17,858 

58 1,698 

16,204 

12,215 

13,544 

153,967 

!»206  17 

1,133 

216 

! 587 

7 

2 

1 

267 

9,644 

120  98 

342 
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TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS: 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


Sex. 


II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs - 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 
Textiles 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

CM 
\F 
C M 
\F 
CM 
\F 
S M 
\F 
CM 
i F 
CM 
) F 


III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding  M 

Iron  and  steel  M 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel M 

Engineers  and  firemen M 

Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight,  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc. 


VI.  Tobacco 


VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 

X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment. 


XII.  Miscellaneous  

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment ... 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


Number  of  Members  of 


$1 

to 

$24. 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

CM 

\F 

CM 

\F 

M 

M 

M 

{¥ 

$ 

CM 

\F 

M 

CM 

{f 

CM 

F 


396 

57 

6 

27 


390 

80 


226 


226 


$25 

to 

$49. 


M 45 

M 44 

M 

M 1 

M 


678 

57 


81 


74 

463 

56 


112 

18 

11 


80 


50 


$50 

to 

$74. 


107 

29 


540 

650 


260 

1 

105 

117 

37 

417 

659 

212 

426 


20 

104 

149 

19 

36 

110 


72 


$75 

to 

$99. 


367 


350 

17 


46 


969 

8 

185 

314 

432 

539 

999 

193 

665 


62 

106 

21 

44 

263 

184 

548 

504 

13 

31 


453 

160 

40 


253 


100 

51 


46 

246 

212 

34 


98 


234 


115\ 

2 

28 
115 1 


81 

63 


27 

2841 


1,386  3,662 

930  1,1311 


$100 

to 

$124 


94 

33 

9 

85 

S3 

I 

3 

2 1 

345 

34! 


1,799 

147 

121 

1,113 

418 

571 

740 

224 

426 

3 

120 

23 

85 

39 

9 

282 

100 

1,670 

1,503 

44 

98 

25 

3,154 

1,766 

103 


700 

585 

183 

5 

409 

50 

508 

445 

63 

23 

1 

291 


820 

23 

267 

553 

23 


1,831 

61 

235 

498 

1,037 


11,261 

820 


1901] 


Returns  from  Labor  Organizations 
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<1>)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORIv  CITY. 


Quarter,  1901.] 


Labor  Organizations  Who  Earned— 

Total 

number 

Average 

$125 

$150 

$175 

$200 

$225 

$250 

$275 

$300 

reporting 

earnings. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or 

earnings. 

$149. 

$174. 

. 

$199. 

$224. 

$249. 

$274. 

$299. 

over. 

1,495 

5,132 

4,306 

2,723 

2,679 

1,294 

791 

382 

21,919 

$185  70 

35 

88 

211 

150 

144 

437 

18 

.7 

1,242 

211  33 

9 

11 

21 

513 

103  57 

1,366 

4,772 

4,074 

2,438 

2,535 

857 

773 

375 

18,790 

190  88 

89 

261 

135 

1,374 

122  42 

6G5 

1,817 



645 

134 

168 

71 

105 

5,602 

138  55 

197 

30 

3,145 

82  04 

158 

198 

341 

67 

79 

11 

14 

1,559 

138  64 

3 

30 

1 865 

7a  17 

11 

7 

176 

85 

60 

91 

433 

to  it 

240  27 

120 

115  50 

242 

1,280 

4 

1,631 

153  31 

29 

436 

76  67 

84 

164 

110 

7 

4 

986 

83  51 

113 

56  54 

170 

168 

14 

60 

993 

124  49 

165 

611 

Q?,  Rd. 

1,887 

3,572 

4,996 

2,172 

1,002 

276 

275 

755 

17,326 

vo  ott 

181  30 

1,099 

2,637 

3,820 

1,946 

585 

188 

109 

515 

13,074 

176  32 

77 

136 

219 

36 

64 

589 

175  87 

707 

768 

804 

123 

381 

24 

166 

240 

3,347 

201  25 

4 

31 

153 

103 

316 

186  15 

5,589 

3,453 

2,603 

1,138 

1,145 

997 

S67 

3,068 

22,140 

178  70 

1,429 

3,049 

2,016 

1,128 

1,145 

807 

867 

1,843 

14,214 

202  61 

165 

73 

587 

968 

160  63 

399 

399 

130  00 

1,800 

2 900 

120  90 

1,796 

331 

10 

190 

225 

3 659 

141  68 

307 

460 

1,082 

213 

343 

257 

41 

54 

3,051 

185  97 

3 

15 

18 

5 

408 

70  75 

1,110 

1,507 

186 

29 

52 

11 

2 

3,398 

148  11 

28 

. 13 

146 , 

107  73 

270 

I 1,396 

995 

500 

94 

38 

2 

1 

4,076 

164  45 

226 

592 

434 

28 

30 

6 

1 

1 

1,985 

146  78 

53 

804 

561 

472 

64 

32 

1 

2,091 

181  23 

36 

49 

346 

164 

28 

70 

54 

997 

183  25 

17 

2 

4 

1 

25 

144  go 

348 

937 

203 

30 

71 

3 

2 

2,158 

145  36 



22 

42  16 

1,038 

1,336 

909 

53 

154 

179 

67 

4,682 

158  14 

12 

3 

187 

78  01 

413 

871 

450 

106 

20 

35 

2 175 

162  69 

625 

465 

459 

53 

48 

159 

32 

2' 507 

154  19 

12 

3 

187 

78  01 

113 

100 

22 

527 

63 

348 

5 

14 

1,199 

210  76 

2 

2 

~2 

1 

10 

141  25 

1,079 

784 

234 

94 

51 

49 

5 

4,705 

127  42 

231 

64  65 

755 

360 

177 

8 

1,544 

141  91 

249 

375 

47 

94 

33 

49 

5 

L407 

144  80 

75 

49 

10 

10 

1,525 

106  25 

13,946 

30,543 

16,537 

7,613 

5,986 

3,551 

2,053 

3,507 

91,253 

$172  86 

259 

65 

24 

1 

5 

1 

3,943 

81  96 

346 
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TABLE  IV.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS,  SEPT.  RO,  1001. 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND 
TRADES. 


1.  Build’g,  Stone  W’king,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making... 
Building  and  paving  trades.. 
Building  and  street  labor 


2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laun- 
dry   

Textiles 


3.  Metals,  Machinery  and 
Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  & steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  h’dlrs,  truckmen, etc. 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 


G.  Tobacco 


7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  & mineral  waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 


0.  Wood  AV’k’g  & Furniture.. 


10.  Restaurant  & Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 


12.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment... 


GRAND  TOTAL 


Number  of  Unions. 

Membership  of  Unions. 

NeAv 

York 

Other 

New 

York 

Sex. 

New 

York 

Other 

New 

York 

City. 

towns. 

State. 

City. 

towns. 

State. 

175 

340 

515 

M 

62,681 

22,720 

85,401 

12 

•23 

35 

M 

4,987 

1,271 

6,258 

g 

8 

M 

710 

710 

140 

289 

429 

M 

44,124 

19,358 

63,482 

23 

20 

43 

M 

13,570 

1,381 

14,951 

50 

100 

150 

CM 

IF 

26,060 

6,810 

5,666 

3,347 

31.726 

10,157 

36 

38 

HA 

CM 

23,783 

1,572 

25,355 

i 4 

6,729 

1,926 

8,655 

13 

C M 

1,308 

433 

1,741 

D 

\ F 

75 

120 

195 

5 

' 16 

21 

CM 
i F 

412 

6 

1,632 

549 

2,044 

555 

2 

18 

20 

CM 
) F 

557 

993 

131 

1,550 

131 

22 

22 

C M 

1,036 

621 

18,521 

1,036 

621 

35,542 

20 

If 

88 

245 

333 

C -c 

CM 

17,021 

20 

34 

170 

204 

M 

7,823 

13,639 

21,462 

17 

16 

33 

CM 
< F 

1,733 

20 

621 

2,354 

20 

27 

54 

81 

M 

6,001 

3,945 

9,946 

10 

5 

15 

M 

1,464 

316 

1,780 

42 

198 

240 

CM 
1 F 

10,897 

3 

23,471 

34.368 

3 

20 

136 

156 

CM 

IF 

2,780 

3 

14,551 

17,331 

3 

1 

7 

8 

M 

3,000 

1,033 

4,033 

4 

5 

9 

M 

833 

423 

1,256 

1 

1 

2 

M 

450 

2,900 

3,350 

16 

49 

65 

M 

3,834 

4,564 

8,398 

29 

70 

99 

CM 

\F 

13,943 

480 

3,137 

426 

17,080 

906 

13 

44 

57 

CM 

\F 

4,230 

2,342 

3,491 

147 

7,721 

2,489 

35 

85 

120 

M 

4,731 

4,720 

9,451 

23 

39 

62 

M 

2,391 

2,209 

4,600 

4,851 

12 

46 

58 

M 

2,340 

2,511 

13 

$5 

38 

CM 

IF 

9,072 

453 

2,107 

56 

11,179 

509 

29 

42 

71 

5,845 

2,393 

22 

8,238 

22 

13 

CM 

1,238 

6,064 

6,302 

70 

83 

\ F 

310 

192 

502 

7 

30 

37 

M 

658 

2,278 

2,936 

40 

46 

CM 

580 

2,786 

3,366 

6 

\ F 

310 

192 

502 

18 

63 

81 

6,908 

1,224 

10 

8,132 

10 

10 

84 

94 

M 

978 

5,405 

6,383 

3 

12 

15 

M 

317 

377 

694 

2 

31 

33 

M 

183 

1,605 

1.788 

5 

28 

13 

33 

13 

M 

M 

478 

1,474 

1,949 

1,952 

1,949 

t M 

163,604 

97,919 

261,523 

515 

1,366 

1,881 

<f 

10,418 

4,200 

14,618 

It 

174,022 

102,119 

276,141 

* 


ERRATUM 

In  the  printing  of  the  Annual  Report  ol‘  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  1900  an  unfortunate  accident  partially  destroyed 
Table  16,  on  page  455,  which  should  read  as  follows: 

TABLE  16. 

Average  Number  of  Days  of  Employment  Per  Quarter. 


First  Second  Third  Fourth  First  Second  Third  Fourth 

quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter 

1897  58  69  67  65  63  57  66  56 

1898  62  61  65  6S  61  58  64  65 

1899  64  70  71  68  68  72  71  69 

1900  66  ....  67  ....  65  ...  65 
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